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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  organization  of  the  Parkman  Club,  on  the  lOth  of 
December,  189'),  represented  the  aspiration  of  its  founders  to 
contribute  in  a  systematic  wa}'  to  the  work  of  collectine  and 
bringing  into  order  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest. 
The  active  membership  of  the  club  is  limited  to  fifteen,  and 
each  member  in  rotation  is  expected  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  club  a  paper  germane  to  the  general  .subject  stated, 
embodying  the  results  of  original  research.  The  papers  are 
read  by  their  authors  at  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the 
club,  discussed,  revised  and  published.  The  accompanying 
volume  embodies  thf  papers  read  before  the  club  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  Of  the  ten  papers  here  presented 
the  following  five  have  been  copyrighted  by  their  authors: 
AWio/ds  Ptrro/.  by  Gardner  P.  Stickney;  Jonathan  Carver,  by 
John  G.  Gregory;  AVi,^;^  Slavery  in  117seo?is/n,  by  Rev.  John 
Nelson  David^on:  Elea~er  Williams,  by  William  Ward  Wight, 
and    The  (iernians  in   Wiseonsin  Polities,  by   Ernest   Bnnicken. 

The  club  contemplates  the  publication  of  reprints  of  rare 
books  forming  the  .sources  of  early  Northwestern  history,  as 
soon  as  a  financial  basis  ibr  the  undertaking  can  be  secured. 
A  library  pertaining  to  Northwestern  history  is  being  ac(^UInu- 
lated  by  the  club. 

The  membership  list  of  the  Parkman  Club  is  as  follows, 
the  place  of  residence  in  each  case  being  Milwaukee  unless 
otherwise  stated: 

AcTivi-:  Mk.mhkk.s — ICrnest  Hruncken,  Henry  C.  Campbell, 
Rev.  John  N.  Davidson.  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  John  G.  Gregory, 


Frederick  \V.  Kelly,  Rev.  Joseph  S.  La  Boule,  St.  Francis. 
Wis.,  Henry  E.  Legler,  Montgomery  E.  Mcintosh,  PVaiik  H. 
Miller,  Dan  B.  Starker.  Gardner  P.  Stickney,  William  W. 
Wight.  ; 

Associate  Mk.mhkks — VV.  J.  Anderson,  Madi.son,  Wis., 
W.J.  Galbraith,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  Chas.  L.  Goss,  L.  W. 
Halsey,  G.  H.  D.  Johnson,  John  Johnston,  C.  E.  McLenei;an, 
J.  M.  Pereles,  T.  J.  Perelcs,  G.  C.  Schntts,  Whitewater,  Wis.. 
R.  C.  Spencer,  H.  Van  Wyck,  G.  H.  Wahl,  F.  E.  Walbridge, 
A.  O.  Wright,  .Madi.son,  Wis. 

Associate  memt)ers  aie  not  expected  lo  prepare  papers,  but 
they  are  privileged  to  atlen<i  the  meetings,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  discrs^-ions.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  a  Secretary 
and  a  Pnblication  Committee,  elected  annually.  Tlie  members 
of  the  Publication  Committee  for  the  present  year  are  Henry 
C.  Campbell,  Henry  E.  Legler  and  John  G.  Gregory.  Cor 
respondence  may  be  addressed:  "Gardner  P.  Stickney,  Sec- 
retary, 427  Bradford  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis." 


(5}tifu?auftee. 
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NICHOLAS  PERROT. 


A.     STUDY     IN     \A^ISCONSIN     HISTORY. 


Cliief  among  the  many  treasures  ot  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety is  a  silver  monstrance  or  ostensorium,  fifteen  inches  in  height, 
and  weighing  more  than  twenty  ounces.  It  is  elaborately  made  in 
French  repousse.  From  an  oval  base  rises  a  standard,  nine  inches 
high,  supporting  a  circular,  radiated,  glazed  rim,  whicli  is  in  turn 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  This  was  used  to  hold  the  sacred  water 
when  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  it  was  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  pious  worshippers;  and  was  called  a  soleil  from  its  supposed 
ray-like  resemblance  to  the  sun,  and  monstrance  because  it  was  used 
to  demonstrate  the  body  of  Christ.  This  particular  monstrance  was 
once  the  property  of  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the 
lower  Fox.  Buried  in  the  earth  on  the  burning  of  the  mission  in 
1687,  it  was  not  recovered  until  1802,  when  it  was  found  by  some 
workmen  digging  a  foundation.  Then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Grignon  family,  and  was  occasionally  used  by  some  itinerant  i)rie:t 
until  it  was  taken  to  Detroit  in  1828.  Ten  years  later  Father  Bon- 
duel  redeemed  it  for  twenty-six  dollars,  and  carried  it  back  to  Green 
Bay.  There  it  remained  until  it  was  sent  to  its  present  resting  place, 
only  a  few  years  ago.^ 

According  to  Prof.  Butler,  but  four  memorials  older  tlian  this 
monstrance  remain  to  prove  the  early  presence  of  white  men  within 
Wisconsin  borders.  Of  these,  two  are  maps,  both  preserved  m 
archives  in  Paris,  one  showing  Lake  Superior  as  it  was  imderstood 
in  1671,  the  other  giving  "the  Mcssipi  where  tlie  Misconsing  comes 
in'  in  1679;  a  third  of  these  memorials  is  Marquette's  manuscript  of 
his  journey  down  the  Mississippi  in  1673;  this  was  written  at  Green 
Bav  during  the  following  winter,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  college 
of  St.  Mary  at  Montreal;  and  the  fourth  is  Joliet's  journal  of  the 
same  trip,  written  in  Paris  in  1674,  and  now  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Paris. 

Around  the  rini  of  the  base  of  the  monstrance  these  words  are 
rudely  but  clearly  engraved  in  French:  "This  soleil  was  given  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Perrot  to  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  the 
Bay  of  the  Puans,  i(>8G."- 


1.  Cf.   Prof  J.   D.   Buller,   Wisconsin    nistorlcfil    Collections,    Volume    VIII,    pp. 
199  et  Sfq. 

2.  I'Irtnrps   of   the   mnnstrance    nnd    Its    l>ottom,    sliowlng    (he    Inscrliitlon,    are 
glvua  IB   Wlas.irs   Narrative  lUiU   Critml  Illstury,   Volume  IV,  pages  ll>2  and   193. 


"2  '  MCJIOLAH  PERROT. 

When  the  monstrance  was  found  in  1S02,  but  little  was  known 
about  Nicholas  Perrot:  'but  the  painstaking  investigation  of  recent 
years  has  brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts  concerning  him. 

His  name  is  continually  found  in  the  records  of  Canada  from 
1O65  to  1700,  and  always  in  an  honorable,  often  an  important,  connec- 
tion. His  integrity  and  ability  were  unquestioned.  His  influence 
with  the  Indians  was  unequalled,  even  Du  Lhut  being  obliged  at  one 
tiiiic  to  call  for  his  assistance.  His  patience  and  courage,  and  his 
calmness  under  misfortune  alike  command  our  admiration. 

The  most  successful  of  all  the  B'rench  emissaries  among  the 
Western  Indians''  Perrot  was  a  man  of  humble  birth.  So  unimportant 
did  he  seem  that  neither  his  parentage,  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the 
year  of  his  arrival  in  New  France  is  matter  of  record,  so  far  as  re- 
cent research  has  been  able  to  ascertain.  Tailhan  thus  introduces 
his  biographical   sketch: 

"Nicolas  Perrot,  born  in  1644,  came  to  New  France,  in  what 
year  I  know  not;  he  belonged  to  an  honest  family,  but  one  of  sm.-^ll 
fortune;  so,  after  receiving  some  instruction  in  letters,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  studies  to  enter  the  service  of  the  missionaries."* 

This  service  among  the  missionaries  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  a 
combination  of  body-servant,  farn!-hand  and  hunter,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  tlie  wildness  and  roughness  of  the  country,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  missionaries  for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  of  souls  before 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  bodily  comfort  or  welfare.  Most 
of  the  Canadian  missionaries  were  men  of  delicate  nature  and  high 
education,  little  fitted  for  the  hardships  of  their  life,  and  as  little 
fitted  for  the  manual  labors  necessary  around  their  mission  stations. 
Occasionally  there  came  a  brave  heart  like  Breboeuf  or  DoUier  dc 
Casson,  able  and  ready  to  buffet  any  kind  of  a  storm;  but  their  na- 
tures were  nmrc  than  ordinary  natures,  and  they  serve  but  to  accentu- 
ate the  connnon  life  of  the  others.  The  missionaries  could  not  de- 
pend for  their  food  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Indian  hunters,  and 
so  they  early  began  to  employ  young  French  Canadians  to  hunt, 
fish  and  till  the  ground  for  them.  These  young  men  were  known  as 
donncs  and  engages,  the  former  giving  their  services,  and  the  latter 
receiving  a  small  salary.  Perrot  was  enrolled  among  the  engage  1. 
These  men  not  only  labored  for  tlie  fathers  around  the  mission  sta- 
tions, but  accompanied  them  on  IrmLi  vc.ya'jes,  caring  for  their  needs, 
and  sharing  their  dangers  and  privations,  as  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Gucrin,  who  served  Father  ^fenard.  No  doubt  in  this  close  roin- 
lianionship  they  received  much  instruction  in  temporal  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  affairs.  The  nature  o\  the  ci>nntry,  and  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  around  them  were  ever  fruitful  topics,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  we  owe  the  writing  of  Perrot's  Meinoires  to  ini- 
piessions  he  received  at  an  Indian  campfire,  from  some  Jesuit  lather. 

3.  I'r.if.   .T.    I>.    Hiitlnr.    Wisr.iiisiii   Hisi..iK-ul  Cclectlons.    Volume   VIII,   p.-ci;,-  likj. 

4.  TallimiilVinn's    .\l..u](jiri-,    iia^-e  "^T. 
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Perrot  remained  at  this  eniployinent  some  four  or  five  years'', 
learning  much  about  the  Indians  and  their  life;  and  in  1065  he  came 
West  for  the  first  time  as  his  own  master,  free  to  follow  his  own 
plans.  He  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-one  years  old,  and  wis 
already  imbued  with  the  importance  of  combining  the  western  In- 
dians against  their  common  enemy,  the  Iroquois;  and  fully  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  allying  them  to  the  French.  The  Pottawattomies 
believed  that  his  coming  brought  them  great  good  fortune,  although 
his  firearms  alarmed  them,  and  his  appearance  excited  great  sur- 
prise. Tailhan  says:  "They  did  not  think  the  French  were  men, 
modelled  in  form  like  themselves."  Perrot  was  feasted  and  smoked 
over  as  a  god,  and  these  poor  savages  even  assigned  supernatural 
powers  to  his  hatchet  and  knives,  and  to  his  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. But  as  Tailhan  says,"  Perrot  was  no  vulgar  trafficker  turning 
all  this  to  his  personal  advantage.  He  learned  that  his  hosts,  the 
Pottawattomies,  were  about  to  become  embroiled  with  their  neigl";- 
bors,  the  Maloumines  or  Menominccs,  and  he  offered  his  services  as 
peacemaker,  and  at  once  set  out  for  the  Menominee  village.  The  Mc' 
nominees  had  some  knowledge  of  the  French  and  considered  them- 
selves greatly  honored  by  his  visit.  It  required  only  a  little  per- 
suasion to  get  them  to  forego  their  war-like  plans.  Perrot  then  re- 
turned to  the  Pottawattomies,  and  wished  to  visit  other  neighboring 
tribes.  His  hosts  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  and  for  a  while 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  They  knew  the  advantages  of  their  geo- 
graphal  position,  and  wished  to  become  the  intermediaries  between 
the  French  and  the  western  Indians,  monopolizing  the  trade  in  beaver 
and  other  valuable  skins.  But  Perrot  penetrated  their  designs,  and 
in  spite  of  their  warnings  about  the  fierceness  of  the  men  whom  he 
would  meet,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  he  set  out  with 
some  Sac  Indians  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  to  visit  the  Fox; 
village  on  the  Wolf  River.  Taking  the  route  so  often  travelled  in 
later  years,  he  passed  up  the  Fox  River,  through  Lakes  Winnebago 
and  Butte  des  Morts  to  the  village  of  the  Foxes,  or  Outagamies.  H<; 
found  these  Indians  irt  a  state  of  destitution,  the  sight  of  their  misery 
exciting  his  compassion.  Their  arrogance,  however,  and  the  bad  re- 
ports he  had  received  concerning  them,  led  him  to  withdraw  from 
them,  leaving  the  Sacs  among  them,  to  trade  in  his  interests.  The 
good  judgment  he  here  displayed  bore  fruit  in  later  years,  the  Foxes 
saving  him  at  one  time  from  being  burned  by  the  Miamis,  and  always 
showing  him  an  unusual  confidence  and  affection. 

The  Mascoutins  and  Aliamis.  dwelling  on  the  upper  Fo.x  and  to 
the  south  of  it,  had  heard  from  the  Ilurons  and  Ottawas,  lleeing  from 
the  Iroquois,  about  the  French,  their  bravery,  and  their  firearms  and 
improved  tools.  Learning  that  the  French  were  among  the  Potta- 
wattomies.  they    sent  an    invitation   to   the   latter   to   visit   them,   anil 

5.  TalUiniiPorrot's    Mi'imilre.    pnfre   2.1S. 

6.  'falUian-lVrrot'a    Mcniolre,    page  2(K». 
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tc:  bring  the  Frenchmen  with  them.  But  the  Pottawattomies  did  not 
wish  to  place  the  French  in  comnuuiication  with  their  own  western 
customers,  and  so  they  set  out  alone,  leaving  Ferrot  at  the  Bay  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  invitation.  But  a  Mascoutin  and  a  -Miami  finally 
reached  him  in  person,  and  he  started  with  them  for  their  villages, 
despite  the  manj'  objections  of  the  Pottawattomies.  He  was  received 
with  high  honors,  being  smoked  with  and  addressed  in  speeches  of 
great  length;  and  in  turn  he  made  a  speech  which  he  ended  with 
piesents,  among  other  things  a  gun  to  the  warriors,  a  kettle  to  the 
old  men,  and  a  knife  to  the  women,  "to  render  the  accomplishment  of 
their  daily  tasks  more  easy.''  Eight  days  later  the  ]\Iiami  chief 
gave  a  great  feast.  In  the  center  of  the  banquet  hall  was  a  kind  of 
altar,  erected  to  the  Indian  gods  in  whose  honor  the  feast  was  given. 
When  he  learned  of  this,  Perrot  refused  to  eat,  until  the  chief  be- 
sought him  to  eat  to  the  great  spirit  of  the  French,  and  added  that 
he  hoped  for  as  much  help  from  that  source  as  from  the  gods  he  h:nl 
ordinarily  worshijiped. 

The  Pottawattomies  sent  emissaries  to  the  allied  Miamis  and 
iMascoutins.  hoping  to  prevent  any  treaty  or  alliance  between  them 
and  the  French.  Unluckilj'  for  their  plans,  these  emissaries  told  their 
lies  in  Perrot's  presence,  thus  enabling  him  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence. And  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded.  On  his  return  to  the 
Bay,  the  Pottawattomies  disavowed  any  action  on  their  part  against 
the  French:  but  Perrot's  manner  showed  them  that  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  their  protestations,  and  they  presented  him  with  a  bag  of 
corn  and  five  beaver  robes  to  remove  the  anger  from  his  heart. 

Tailhan  attaches  great  importance  to  this  visit  of  Perrot  to  thrt 
Miamis  and  Mascoutins,'  as  it  brought  the  French  into  friendly 
communication  with  the  kindred  of  the  Illinois,  and  gave  them  their 
first  footing  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Having  obtaincti 
this  footing,  the  discovery  of  the  river  itself  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  country  were  only  questions  of  time. 

These  two  journeys  are  the  only  ones  of  Perrot,  during  these 
years,  of  which  we  have  any  record.  But  rt  seems  right  to  suppose 
that  between  1665  and  1670  he  visited  most  of  the  western  tribes,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  them,  and  acquired  great  influence  over 
llicm.  We  are  told  that  the  Ottawas  loved  him,  and  the  various  na- 
li-jns  of  the  Bay  regarded  him  as  their  father.  With  the  Foxes  his 
influence  was  stronger  than  that  of  all  other  Frenclimen.  In  th.? 
^pri^.g  of  1670,  after  five  years  among  these  western  Indians,  he 
started  for  the  French  settlements,  joining  a  flotilla  of  thirty  canoes 
bound  from  the  Bay  to  Montreal.  Joined  on  the  way  by  many 
C.Mt.Twas,  the  party  followed  the  Ottawa  route,  French  River,  Lak.; 
Xipissing  and  the  Ottawa  River,  to  ^lontreal.    As  Perrot  says,  "More 

7.    Tallhan-PciTot's    Memoire,    pnge  275. 
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than  nine  liundred  Ottawas  came  down  to  Montreal  in  canoes.  We 
were  five  P'renchmen  in  their  company.''' 

Most  of  tlie  party,  finishing  tlicir  trading,  soon  turned  thi:ir 
laces  westward,  but  Perrot  remained  behind  and  in  July  vi^itcd  Que- 
l)ec.  Talon,  the  acute  intendant,  had  before  this  written  frijin 
I-'raiKe  to  Courcelles,  the  governor.  He  advised  the  selection  of 
some  man  of  known  influence  among  the  western  Indians,  that  under 
.such  leadership  they  might  be  gathered  at  some  convenient  i)lace, 
there  to  acknowledge  their  dependency  on  the  French  crown.  Charle- 
voix; .lays:  "For  this  purpose  none  bcttter  could  bo  fouuvl  llian 
Nicolas  Perrot,"  ^and  he  was  accordingly  selected.  Talon  confirmed 
the  selection  on  his  arrival  from  France,  soon  after.  The  action  of 
the  French  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  western  country  was 
h.isieii<:d  by  their  jcalousj'  of  the  English  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Sr. 
Lusson  was  commissioned  for  thi.s  puri)ose  Sept.  3d,  1670.  As  tlic 
centralized  monarchy  was  fast  super.>;eding  the  old  feudal  govern- 
ment, it  was  the  sub-delegate  of  the  intendant,  rather  than  the  repre- 
senlalive  of  the  governor,  who  was  to  play  the  prominent  part  in  the 
ice:ie. 

In  October  the  party  left  Montreal,  small  in  numbers,  but  the 
"indispensable  Perrot"  was  among  them.  Reaching  Minitoulin 
I.-iand  !;;te  in  the  year,  it  was  decided  that  Perrot,  after  sending  mes- 
sages to  the  northern  tribes,  should  hurr}'  on  to  summon  the  western 
Indian:^  in  person,  leaving  St.  Lusson  to  winter  on  the  island.  At 
Green  Bay,'"  for  he  went  no  further  west.  Perrot  found  th.:;  great 
chief  of  the  Mianiis,  Tctinchoua  by  name.  This  chief  was  always 
accompanied  by  r.  body  guard  of  thirty  or  forty  chosen  warriirs,  and 
held  himself  away  from  his  people,  rarely  giving  direct  ordpr.-,  bui 
ininsuMtting  hi?  wishes  through  his  officers. 'i  He  is  rcnortcd  tu 
ha\c  had  four  or  five  thousand  warriors  under  his  command.  When 
he  was  told  of  Pcrrot"s  approach,  he  sent  a  detail  to  receive  him  and 
escort  "lim  into  camp.  This  detail  advanced  in  warlike  array,  brand- 
i>hing  their  weapons,  and  uttering  their  war  cries.  Perrot's  )v;rty 
I)reiiarcd  themselves  in  l.ike  style.  When  they  came  face  to  face  there 
was  a  momentary  halt,  after  which  the  Miamis  in  single  file  ran  t  > 
tile  left,  and  Perrot's  Pottawattomies  to  the  right.  Th':  ^liann^  be- 
ii'g  much  the  larger  party,  cc)mplctely  surrounded  the  Potta\\atli>- 
mies.  A  mock  fight  ensued,  guns  being  fired  and  tomahawks  used, 
after  which  peace  was  declared,  the  calumet  was  smoked,  and  Perrot 
was  escorted  to  Tetinchoua.'  The  chief  entertained  him  royally  after 
the  Mi.inii  cusioni,  among  other  things  giving  him  an  escort  of  fifty 

8.  I'enot's  .Meiiioire,    |ia;;._>   ll'J. 

9.  Illstnry    of    New     rninci.'.     ."^lioa'."    translntion,   Voluuip    III.    pa;;?    ITvi. 

10.  Cliarli'Viii.\  pliiecs  tliLs  iiiectijii;  at  CliUagou.  See  I'arknian,  I^i  .Salle  and 
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IVIiamis.  Then  Perrot  statcl  Ins  errand.  Tetinchoiia  wished  to  ac- 
comiiany  him  to  Sault  Ste.  ^^.-l^ie,  hut  he  was  old  and  growing  I'eoljle, 
and  was  finally  persuaded  by  the  Pottawattoniies  not  to  go  in  person, 
iiiit  to  .Mithorize  them  to  represent  him  and  his  people.  Perrot'.s 
,  gre.it  inll'icnce  among  the  otlier  western  tribes  enabled  him  to  per- 
suade I'le  principal  chiefs  of  the  Pottawattoniies,  Sacs,  \Vinncbai';o5 
and  Mc-icininees  to  accomijany  him  to  the  Sank  Ste.  Marie,  the  ap- 
pointed meeting  place.  The  chiefs  of  the  Foxes,  Mascoutins  anil 
Kickapoos  were  at  the  Bay,  but  would  go  no  further.  Perrot  s-ays 
th.'.t  c  his  arrival  at  the  Sault,  on  May  stli,  1671,  he  found  not  oidy 
the  chiefs  of  the  northern  triljcs,  but  also  those  of  the  Kiristinons  and 
the  Monsonis  from  the  Hudson  Bay  countrj',  with  all  their  neighbors; 
also  the  chiefs  of  the  Nipissings,  the  Amikouets  and  the  Saulteurs  o! 
tl'.e  iniiiiediatc  vicinity.'-  TJie  Ilurons  and  Ottawas  did  not  arrive 
until  rifter  the  ceremonies  were  completed,  the  Ottawas  accompanied 
by  Father  Marquette. 

The  ceremony  began  w  ith  a  speech  after  the  Indian  style  and  in 
the  Algonquin  tongue  by  F.Mlicr  Allouez.  showing  forth  the  glories 
of  the  French  king,  Louis  XI\'.,  "he  of  infamous  memory,"  and  tlie 
great  advantages  accruing  Xi>  the  Indians  from  so  powerful  an  ally. 
and  iiro[osing  that  all  pre>enl  join  in  acknowledging  him  as  their 
head  chief.  St.  Lusson.  internreted  by  Father  Allouez,  followed  in 
a  brief  speech  in  which  he  a^kcd  if  all  agreed  to  the  proposition. 
He  was  met  by  presents  and  cries  ui  assent  from  the  Indians,  and 
"Live  the  King"  from  the  I'renchmen.  One  writer  states  that  the 
Indians  repeatedly  threw  earth  into  the  air  as  an  additional  token 
of  their  submission.  Then,  while  the  Frenchmen  sang  the  Vexilla 
Regis,  a  hymn  of  the  seventli  century.  Perrot  directed  the  digging  of 
two  holes,  and  the  planting  of  a  cedar  pole  in  one,  and  a  cedar  cros.i 
in  the  other.  To  the  accr>nipaniment  of  the  Exaudiat,  the  Joth 
psaini,  the  arms  of  I'rance  i!ni)rinted  on  a  leaden  block  were  tiien 
fastened  to  the  i)ole.  St.  I.ii.:-.iii  with  sword  in  hand  followed  with 
a  declaration  that  tlie  cnuntry  was  by  these  ceremonies  given  to  tht; 
king,  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  placed  under  his  protection.  This 
speech  was  received  in  clKiracterf>tic  manner  by  both  Frencli  and 
Indi:u)s,  and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  the  singing  ni  tiie 
Te  Deum.  The  documentary  return  of  the  ntTair  was  signed  by  St. 
Lusson,  Perrot  as  interpreter,  leathers  Dablon,  Allouez,  Andre  and 
Dreuillettes  and  fourteen  others,  among  them  Louis  Jolliet.  .Ml  the 
ceremonies  being  completed,  the  Indian  tribes  returned  each  to  its 
own  country,  and  all  li\cd  in  liarnicny  fur  several  years.  Perrot  and 
Jolliel  returned  to  Quebec  wiih  St.  laisson.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
c>l  note  that  the  Indians  pulled  duwii  the  arms  of  France  abt)ut  as 
soon  as  the  Frenchmen  had  departed.  Courcelics  and  Talon  got  into 
trouble  and  the  governor  was  recalled  late  in  1671.  Courcelics  \vn.- 
succeeded  by  Louis  de  iJuade.  Cuunl  Frontenac. 

12.     Porrofs    .Mfiin.iro.    page    1J7. 
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One  of  the  greatest  of  the  rulers  of  New  France,  Frontenac's 
frank  and  somewhat  choleric  nature  had  but  little  in  common  with  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  continually  having^  trouble  with  them  and  their 
fiicnds.  Unlike  most  of  the  voyageurs,  Perrot  was  a  good  church- 
man and  a  firm  friend  of  the  priests,  and  so  he  came  under  the  ban. 
Perhaps  his  enforced  idleness  in  the  settlements  turned  his  thoughts 
ill  other  directions.  At  any  rate  during  this  year,  1671,  he  married 
^larie  Madeline  Raclot,  who  brought  him  a  considerable  fortune. 
For  the  next  ten  3'ears  he  lived  in  retirement  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  the  seignory,  Becancour,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Three 
Rivers.  This  must  have  been  the  most  comfortable  and  in  many  ways 
the  pleasantest  period  of  Perrot"s  life.'' 

Tlie  French  archivist.  Margry,  has  printed  a  record  of  talks  with 
La  Salle  by  some  unknown  person,  who  he  thinks  was  the  Abbe 
Renaudot.  a  learned  churchman.  In  this  record  one  Nicolas  Perrot, 
otherwise  known  as  Jolycoeur.  a  house  servant,  is  accused  of  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  La  Salle  by  putting  hemlock  in  a  salad,  about  167S. 
Parkman  states  that  this  anonymous  manuscript  is  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  contemporaneous  accounts,  and  sometimes  rests  solely 
upon  itself.i^  He  partially  endorses  it.  and  adds  that  "this  places  the 
character  of  Perrot  in  a  new  light;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other 
can  be  meant  than  the  famous  voyageur,'"'-'  and  then  in  half  defense 
says  that  poisoning  was  a  common  crime  in  those  days,  persons  of 
high  rank  being  often  accused  of  it.  Winsor  says:  "There  is  a 
strong  tendency  among  careful  investigators  to  give  it  scant  cre- 
dence,''"' referring  to  the  whole  account. 

Even  if  we  follow  Parkman  in  accepting  the  paper,  we  may  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  identify  our  Perrot  as  the  culprit,  first,  be- 
cause this  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  he  would  be  in  any  one's  domestic  service; 
second,  the  pseudonym  Jolycoeur,  if  applied  to  such  a  well-knov/a 
t:ian  as  our  Perrot,  wotild  be  very  likely  to  occur  elsewhere,  wherea- 
Parkman  says  he  has  been  unable  to  find  mention  of  it  in  any  otlvr 
connection;  and  third,  such  an  act  is  cntireh'  out  of  harmony  with 
his  nature,  as  it  is  shown  to  us  in  well  authenticated  records.  The 
onlj-  motive  that  can  be  alleged  for  such  an  act  is  a  blind  devotion. 
to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits.  While  a  man  of  Perrot's  training  and 
e.^Jperience  might  liave  knocked  a  man  on  the  head  for  the  priests. 
such  a  man  is  hardly  the  one  to  enter  another's  employ  in  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  poisoning  him,  or  the  one  to  carry  such  a  plan 
to  successful  issue. 

!.■?.  Pcrrofs  child,  Kninrnis.  was  liorn  nt  Tlirro  Itivors.  .Viuust  8.  Iil72:  Nicolas, 
lu    1074;    CU'iiioiicc,    KJTii:    .Micli.'l.    KJTT;     .M:uie,     IC.T'.);     .Mario    .\mn.-,    .Iiilv    2."i.     1U,S1 : 
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By   1681   Perrot  must  have  been   trading  again,  as   Du   Chesnean, 
the  intendant,  complains  to  Seignclay  (Nov.  13th)  that  "the  governor, 
Sieurs  Perrot,  Bois.seau,  Du  Lhut  and  Patron  are  sending  peltries  to 
the   English."iT     In    1683  he   was   sent  westward  again   to   gather   up 
the  allies  of   France,  and  get  them   ready  for  an   expedition   against 
the  Iroquois.     The  following  year  he  arrived  at  Mackinac  on  a  trad- 
ing trip  to  find  the  commandant  Durantayc  and  tlie  famous  Du  Lhut 
vainly  attempting  to  get  the  Indians  to  go  to  Niagara,  there  to  join 
the  governor,  La  Barre,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.     Du 
Lhut  besought  Perrofs  assistance.     This  was  readily  given,  and  about 
five  hundred  warriors.  Ojibwas,   Foxes,  Hurons.  Ottawas  and  Potta- 
wattomies    set  out  lor  Niagara  with  more  than  one  hundred  French- 
.nen.     Charlevoix  says  that  Perrot  gained  the  Indians  over  by  show- 
ing them  that  thcv  '(the  Indians)   had   much   more  to   fear   from  the 
Iroquois    than    had    the    French,    and    that    therefore    they    ought    to 
give  ready  assistance  to  any  movement  the   French  might  choose  to 
make  against  the  Irociuois.     Upon  their  arrival  at  Niagara  they  found 
that  La  Barre,  whose  whole  policy  was  weak,  had  concluded  a  truce 
with   the   Iroquois.     There   was   nothing   to   do   but   turn   homeward, 
■,\hich    thev    did   in    some   indignation.      Parkman    describes    at    sonvj 
length  the' difficulties  which  Perrot  overcame  on  the  way  to  Niagara, 
how    he    humored    their    fancies,    overcame    their    superstitions,    and 
taunted   them   into  a   semblance   of  bravery.' «     At   the   close   of  this 
campaign.    Perrot    returned    to    Becancour,    where    he    had    a    house 
and  eighteen  arpents  of  land.     While  through  his  wife  he  had  inher- 
ited   considerable    money,    his    affairs    at   this    time    were    in    a    very 
embarrassed   condition.     He   had   left   his    furs   in   the   west,   when   at 
the    call   of   the    government   he   had    collected    the    Indians    and    led 
them   eastward.     Indeed,   for   several   years,   only  a   few  western   furs 
reached  Montreal,  the  passage  of  small  parties  being  extremely  haz- 
ardous because  01  the   Iroquois,  whose  war  parties  were  continually 
along   the    Ottawa.      A    letter    from    Perrot    to    one    of    his    creditors 
has  been  preserved."    It  is  dated  .Vugust  20tli.  i(..S4.    In  it  he  acknowl- 
edges the  debt,   and   explains  that  he   has  been   mialjlc  to   bring   any 
furs.     He  then  authorizes  his  creditor  to  sell  furs  to  satisfy   the   debt 
irom  the  first  of  Perrot's  which  come  down. 

In  the  spring  of  16S5,  Perrot  was  sent  U>  lake  chief  cmm-ind 
nl  Green  Bay  and  its  dependencies,  and  his  authority  wa--  also  tn 
extend  over  any  new  regions  to  the  westward  which  he  niivlit  •.  x- 
plore.  He  took  twenty  men  with  him  from  Montreal,  and  arri>-e>l 
at  Green  Bav  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  threatened  war  between  ti'c 
Foxes  and  Ojibwas.-"  Here  he  was  told  by  suine  of  the  Indians 
of  the  western  countries  where  there  were  precious   stones,  and  also 

17.     Nolll.    In    Nnrrutivi-    nii.l    Crill.-nl    lli-loiy.     Volume    IV,    pa^i-    1S5. 
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men  like  the  Frenchmen — probaltly  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico. 
Other  Indians  showed  hatchets  which  they  liad  bought  from  the 
English  at  Hudson's  Bay— the  men  who  lived  in  the  house  that 
walked  on  the  water.  After  settling  the  difficulties  at  the  Bay,  Perrot 
started  westward  over  the  well-known  Fo.x-Wisconsin  route  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  the  Siou.x,  and  if  advisable  to  establish  a  trading 
post.  When  he  reached  the  Mississippi  he  sent  word  to  the  "Aiouez  " 
(Towas,  a  Sioux  tribe)  that  he  was  about  to  locate  among  them  foi" 
trading,  and  that  they  could  find  him  by  the  smoke  which  v.'ouUl 
rise  from  his  fires.  He  soon  found  a  suitable  place,  convenient  to 
v.'ater  and  wood,  "at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  behind  which  there  v\as 
V  large  prairie."  This  was  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Tiempeleau.  Eleven  days  later  some  of  the  lowas  reached  the  rive.- 
quite  a  distance  above  Perrot's  camp,  and  he  went  up  to  meet  them. 
As  he  approached,  the  Indian  women  disappeared  in  the  woods  but 
a  number  of  the  men  drew  near  and  escorted  him  to  the  cabin  of  the 
chief.  Then  Perrot  was  subjected  to  that  curious  ceremony  of  the 
Sioux  described  by  Radisson,  Hennepin  and  other  early  writers.  TIic 
Sioux  chieftain,  relieved,  when  exhausted,  by  his  principal  retainers. 
wept  over  him  until  he  was  thoroughly  wet  from  the  process,  the 
chief  being  careful  to  stand  in  such  a  position  that  his  tears  would 
fall  on  his  guest.  After  the  completion  of  this  ordeal,  boiled  buffalo 
tongues  were  served,  the  chief  placing  a  small  pie':e  in  Perrot's 
mouth,  as  an  expression  of  his  great  respect  for  his  viriitor. 

Perrot  traded  with  the  Siou.x  all  of  the  winter,  rnd  during  the 
time  he  moved  up  the  river  and  built  the  post  known  as  Ft.  St.  An- 
toine.  In  the  mean  time  another  expedition  against  the  Iroquis  had 
been  planned,  and  Perrot  was  ordered  to  gather  up  liis  Indain  war- 
riors and  start  eastward.  During  the  summer  he  visi'cd  the  Miamis, 
but  he  was  among  the  Sioux  when  this  order  reached  him,  and  his 
canoes  had  been  destroyed  by  ice  during  the  winter.  But  before 
long  he  reached  Green  Bay,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  Indians, 
whom  Parkman  describes  as  "a  race  unsteady  as  aspens,  and  fierce 
as  wild  cats;  full  of  mutual  jealousies,  without  rulers  and  without 
]aw"s."-i  It  was  at  this  time  that  Perrot  gave  to  the  fathers  of  che 
Jesuit  mission  of  the   Ray  the   silver  monstrance  before  described. 

In  June  1687  Durantaye  left  his  post  at  Mackinac  with  a  "horde 
of  western  Indians,"  and  was  followed  soon  after  by  Perrot.  Tonty 
also  joined  this  expedition,  which  proceeded  to  Niagara,  capturing 
two  English  trading  parties  on  the  way,  sixty  persons  in  all,  and 
much  valuable  plunder.  Then  it  turned  eastward  and  joined  the  main 
expedition  under  the  governor,  Dcnonville.  Tiiis  expedition  accom- 
plished nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  crops  of  the 
Senecas.  After  withdrawing  to  Niagara,  Denonville  built  a  fort  and 
then  returned  to  Canada.  But  while  all  tiiis  was  going  on  a  grievous 
c.'damity  had   befallen    Perrot.     A   large   party   of    ?iIascoutins,    Foxes 
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and  Kickapoos  had  combined  in  an  attack  on  the  French  at  Green 
Bay,  which  was  entirely  successful.  They  burned  the  mission  build- 
ii-.ffs  and  the  warehouses,  and  carried  away  almost  everything  of 
\alue.  Perrot  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  losing  furs  valued  at  40.000 
livres,  about  $7,500."  He  had  received  no  pay  from  the  govern- 
ment for  his  great  services,  beyond  the  right  of  trading.  Thejc 
furs  were  the  result  of  two  or  more  years  trading,  held  at  the  Bay 
liecause  of  the  Iroquois  wars,  and  tlu-ir  loss  left  him  very  poor. 

In  16S8  he  was  ordered  to  rotuin  to  the  Mississippi  and  take 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King.  He 
reached  the  Bay  in  the  fall,  accompanied  by  forty  men.  Here  he 
bad  a  conference  with  the  Foxes,  and  then  went  on  to  his  post  on 
the  Mississippi,  some  Pottawattomies  assisting  in  the  transportation 
of  his  goods.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  out  in  tlic  spring,  the  Sioux 
gathered  around  him  to  trade.  He  was  carried  to  one  of  their 
villages,  around  which  he  was  escorted  by  a  procession  of  warriors, 
singing  and  each  carrying  a  pipe.  Tiien  he  was  again  subjected 
to  the  wetting  process  previously  performed  over  him  by  the  lowas. 
He  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  complain  of  an  attempted  robbery 
of  his  post  by  a  Sioux  chief  after  he  had  left  the  country  in   1686. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1689,  Perrot  took  possession  of  the  country, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Jesuit  Marest,  Le  Seuer,  Boisguillot  and  four 
other  Frenchmen.  The  ceremonies  were  similar  to  those  of  St. 
Lusson  eighteen  years  before  at  the  Sault.  and  took  place  at  Ft.  St. 
Antoine  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Pepin.--'  Late  in  the  year 
Perrot  went  to  Quebec,  whence  Frontenac,  again  appointed  gover- 
nor, sent  him  with  Louvigny's  expedition  to  Mackinac  to  allay 
troubles  among  the  Ottawas.  Frontenac  thus  writes  to  Seignelay:-* 
"I  also  sent  Sieur  Nicolas  Perrot,  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  country,  who  by  the  long  practise  and  knowledge  he  has 
of  the  dispositions,  manners  and  languages  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  country  has  acquired  nmch  influence  among 
them."  The  Ottawas  plotted  the  destruction  of  all  the  outlying 
French  i)ost-;.  and  the  rr.bhing  or  killing  of  the  I'Vcnch  traders. 
"But."  Parkman  says,-"'  "Perrot  took  the  disaffected  chiefs  aside 
and  by  his  usual  bold  adroitness  diverted  them  from  their  purposes.'' 
This  mission  successfully  accomplishctl,  he  was  returned  to  his  Wis- 
consin  posts   and   duties. 

On  the  Wisconsin  Ri\er  he  met  a  delegation  of  Miamis  who 
vishcd  him  to  establish  a  trading  post  among  them,  because  tl'e 
Pottawattomies  paid  them  so  little  for  furs,  and  charged  them  30 
much  for  supplies,  .\niong  other  presents  they  gave  him  a  small 
specimen   <>f  lead  ore,    which    tiuy   >;iid  came    from    one   of  the   sm;ill 

22.  U\    P.illiirie,    fiii.itnl    l.y    II.l.' rnl,    Wiv.-,,ii..;|ii    rii,l,.r    tl;i'   Dniiiinloii   ,,f    I-raiioo. 
pnpe   l«. 

23.  Sec  Wisconsin  Ilistnrioal  Coll.  .lions,  V.ilnrni'  XT,  pau'e  35.  f(ir  the  t'-xt  of 
Peirot's   iiiinntp  of   ttiklnc   possession. 

24.  Wisronsin    Uistori.Ml    I'oll.rti.iis.    Vol 
23.     rrouti-'n:ir    iiuj     .Now     tYunot   iiiol.r    1. 
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trilnilaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Ferrot  investigated  and  promised  to 
Iniild  a  fort.  Within  twenty  days  he  had  built  it  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion. Soon  after,  six  sub-tribes  of  the  Mianiis  arrived  and  made  a 
treaty  with  him.  Then  Pcrrot  hurried  up  to  Ft.  St.  Antoine  to 
mediate  between  the  Siou.x  and  the  Ottawas  and  the  allied  Miamis, 
Mascoutins  and  Outagamics.  Returning  in  a  short  time  he  met 
others  of  the  southern  Indians,  and  visited  and  tested  the  lead  mine 
which  for  years  was  known  by  his  name.  He  says.  "The  lead  was 
hard  to  work  because  it  lay  between  rocks  which  required  blasting. 
It  had  very  little  dross,  and  was  easily  melted." 

This  new  post  was  probably  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
opposite  the  lead  mines,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  Perrot's 
main  post.  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Wis- 
consin  and   ^Mississippi. 

Perrot's  so-called  forts  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. In  fact,  none  of  them  were  forts,  properly  so  termed.  Only 
one,  that  one  opposite  the  lead  mines,  was  built  with  much  attention 
to  its  location  for  defence.  All  of  his  posts  were  just  what  Potheric 
calls  them,  establishments,  or  factories  for  trading,  built  in  location^ 
convenient  for  such  a  purpose. 

After  Perrot  was  sent  westward  as  commandant  of  La  Baye  and 
its  dependencies  in  1685,  he  passed  through  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
put  in  tlie  winter  with  a  few  companions  "near  a  mountain  behind 
which  was  a  large  prairie."  Franquelin's  are  the  best  contempora- 
neous maps  of  this  period,  and  that  of  16S8.  which  Parkman  so 
strongly  commends,  shows  "Le  butte  d'hyvernement"'  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  Black  River.  This  no 
doubt  refers  to  Perrot's  wintering  place.  The  small  collection  of 
rude  cabins  was  built  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  present  town  of  Trempealeau.  In  the  Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 
Vol.  X,  pp  505-506,-''  some  ruins  are  described  which  probably  mark 
the  location  of  this  post.  These  ruins  consist  of  eight  small  heaps 
of  stones.  One  of  them  is  described  as  having  been  cleaned  away, 
disclosing  a  hearth  and  tire-placc  laid  with  flag-stones,  in  clay  mor- 
tar, the  fire  place  being  hve  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep, 
the  hearth  two  feet  wider  and  two  feet  deeper.  The  fire  place  was 
covered  with  an  inch  and  a  half  of  ashes,  then  a  layer  of  bones,  and 
finally  with  the  refuse  of  the  chimney  as  it  had  decayed  and  fallen. 
The  chimney  was  probably  built  of  sticks,  chinked  with  mud,  this 
l)eing  the   common   method   in   a  temporary  building. 

Fort  St.  Antoine,  Perrot's  most  northern  post,  was  located  on 
the  eastern,  the  Wisconsin,  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  or  Bon  Secours, 
at  it  was  .then  called,  about  six  miles  above  the  outlet.  Vestiges  of 
this  fort  were  plainly  visible  forty  years  ago.     It  seems  to  have  been 

20.  Xfr.  R.  O.  Tlnv.Titi'S.  SoiT«n;vry  i)f  tlie  Wisi-i.nsin  llist..iii-Ml  S<icict.v,  writes: 
"Thofo    ruins    worp    on    the    cast    tmiiU    i.l'    llif    rivi  r.    I.rlow    llii'    I'.Uii'U.    ami    onr    mile 

frnin    tlio    vm.ii;e   of   Tr pcliaii.     Tiny   wrn'  i-..Tii|.lc'tely   iiiii-artbid  ii>   .Xpril.    IJ-Sb,    by 

a  I'iirty  of  residents  unilor  my  .u'euorul  Jircrtit  ii." 
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about  sixty  feet  by  forty-five:  and  liad  a  pleasant  location  on  a  gentle 
rise,  not  far  from  the  lake.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  early  spring 
of  1686,  as  Perrot  moved  out  from  his  winter  quarters.  This  tort  ap- 
pears on  Franquelin's  map  of  16S8.  and  it  was  here  that  Perrot  in 
1689  performed  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  "in  order  to  render  incontestible  his  Majesty's  right  to 
the  countries  discovered  by  liis  subjects"  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 
F(nicaut,  a  companion  of  Le  Seuer,  saw  this  post  in  1700.  He  states 
that  it  then  bore  Perrot's  name. 

Perrot  also  built  a  fort  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Peiiin,  at  the 
outlet.  This  was  known  as  Fort  Perrot  and  was  a  place  of  com- 
paratively small  importance. 

The  exact  location  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas  has  caused  more  acri- 
monious dispute  than  any  point  in  Wisconsin  history.  A  goodly 
share  of  \'ohnne  X  of  the  Collections  is  given  up  to  this  question, 
Mr.  C.  \V.  Buttcrficld  opposing  the  views  of  Dr.  Neill,  Prof.  Butler 
i.nd  Mr.  Draper.  Mr.  Draper  seems  to  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  cites  a  great  array  of  authorities  to  prove  that  the  fort 
was  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi,  m 
other  words,  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Prairie  dii 
Chien.-'^  This  post  was  probably  built  in  1683  at  the  time  whci 
Perrot  came  west  to  form  an  alliance  with  and  among  the  western 
Indians  against  the  Iroquois.  It  was  Boisguillot's  post  "command- 
ing the  French  near  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi,"  when  he 
was  present  at  the  ceremonies  at  Ft.  St.  Antoine  in  1689.  The  post 
v.'-is  abandoned  before  1700,  for  Penicaut  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

Perrot's  southernmost  post,  opposite  the  lead  mines,  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

In  1692  Perrot  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  eastern  !Miamis  (jf 
Marameg,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  western  Michigan.  He  was 
!-ent  there  to  prevent  outbreaks  among  them  and  neighboring  tribes, 
and  still  more  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  English  trader*, 
ilien  be.ginning  to  come  into  the  country,  and  to  hold  the  Indians  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  French  king.  He  also  retained  his  western 
command,  and  1694  we  find  him  at  Montreal  with  a  mixed  dele- 
gation of  T^Iiamis,  Sacs,  iMcnominecs,  Pottawattomies  and  Foxes. 
This  delegation  was  sent  to  interest  the  French  in  the  establishment 
of  a  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph,  to  thwart  the  supposed  plans  of  the 
Iroquois. 

A  memento  of  Perrot  at  this  period  is  also  preserved  by  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  note  or  draft  in  the  following 
form : 

27.  Mr.  Tliwultps  In  a  personal  nnl<-  n:i,vr:  "U  \va.':  nliont  half  a  mile  Ivl.iw 
"I^pHiT  Town."  ;U  the  "pijr's  ovc."  Knipcr  is  rlstit.  I  ;im  snn  .  lie  ni'vvr  •'s:\w- 
liioil  til.'  i:iiiiiii.l  in  piT^c.n:  l.nt  I  W.iw.  in  jrioat  dflail,  ami  am  wllliin;  liwirtii.v  t» 
suiisrrilic   U)  his  lomiiisiiins." 
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"I  consent  that  from  the  first  beaver  which  M.  Le  Seuer  will 
find  at  the  Ottavvas  or  elsewhere,  belonging  to  me,  he  pay  himseh' 
tlie  sum  of  two  thousand,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  one  livre, 
eight'  sols,  six  deniers,  in  beaver  at  the  rate  of  the  Quebec  office, 
and  this  for  a  same  amount  which  he  paid  to  me  to  my  quittance  to 
]M.  Bertrand  Armand,  merchant  at  Alontreal.  In  testimony  of  which 
I  have  signed  the  present  made  in  duplicate  at  Afontreal  this  28th 
August  1695. 

I  will  pay  the  cartage  of  said  beaver. 

N.  Perrot."2s 

In  1692  or  1693  the  Mascoutins  sought  vengeance  for  the  dcalli 
of  one  of  their  warriors  which  they  attributed  to  Perrot,  and  getting 
him  into  their  village  they  robbed  him  of  all  his  goods.  With  his 
companion,  a  Pottawattomie  chief,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by 
fire.  But  both  escaped  almost  miraculously  while  being  conducted 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  reached  the   Bay  in  safety. 

From  1695  to  1699  Perrot  passed  the  time  fighting  the  Iroquois 
and  holding  the  western  tribes  together.  In  1696  all  these  western 
tribes  were  restive  and  the  Sioux,  IMiamis,  Mascoutins  and  Ottawas 
were  about  to  engage  in  a  four  handed  war.  Perrot  again  essayed 
the  difficult  role  of  peacemaker.  The  Miamis  seized  him  and  would 
have  burned  him  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  faithful  friends,  the 
Foxes.  This  treatment  of  Perrot  aroused  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
among  the  western  tribes,  some  of  them  being  eager  to  avenge  it. 

In  1699  King  Louis  XIV  issued  a  sweeping  order  evacuating 
the  western  posts  and  calling  all  traders  and  soldiers  in  to  the  lower 
country.  The  order  was  peremptory  and  could  not  be  evaded.  It 
closed  Perrot's  career,  although  for  some  years  the  western  Indians 
complained  of  his  removal  and  sought  for  his  return. 

He  made  claim  against  the  government  for  sums  spent  in  public 
service,  but  th.is  claim  was  rejected.  He  then  sent  his  claim  to 
France,  but  the  \\'ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  on,  and  Louis 
had  other  uses  for  his  money  than  the  payment  of  just  debts  to  his 
worthy  subjects,  no  matter  what  their  necessity.  So  the  claim  was 
pigeon-holed.  aUliough  Callieres.  the  governor,  had  written:  "Ife 
is  very  poor.  Large  sums  are  justly  due  him  for  his  services  to 
this  colony."-"  So  far  as  we  know  nothing  was  paid  to  him.  So 
he  resigned  himself  to  end  his  days  in  poverty.  In  this,  says  Tail- 
han.  he  was  not  much  worse  ofif  than  others,  the  Durantayes,  for 
example,  and  Jollict  reduced  to  the  same  extremity. 

Perrot  received  a  proof  of  the  afTection  and  esteem  in  which 
lie  was  held  by  the  western  tribes,  when,  in  July  and  .A.ugnst,  1701. 
a  general  congress  was  held  at  Montreal.  Ounanguisse,  chief  of 
the  Pottawattomies,  obtained  an  audience  with  the  governor.  Throw- 
ing a  pack  of  beaver  skins  at  his  feet,   he   said:     "My    father,    I   am 

28.    .^'pe    Mllniuikpc    Spntlnpl.    M;iy  2«.    ISA"). 
2l».    Tollhan.    IVrrot's    .Mciiiolre.  impt-  ^'iZ. 
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come  only  to  hear  your  word.  I  am  tlie  cause  of  the  coming  of  all 
the  nations  of  Lake  liunm.  1  ask  but  one  favor  because  of  my 
obedience.  Perrot  is  my  body.  1  pray  you  give  him  to  me.  He 
is  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  French  who  have  ever  been  among  us." 
Nero,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  followed  in  the  same  strain.  And 
he  was  in  turn  followed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottawas.  making  the 
same  request.  Vague  promises  were  made  in  reply,  never  fulfillcH. 
and   the   fulfillment   of   which   was   never   intended. 

Vaudreuil,  who  succeeded  Callieres  as  governor,  was  very 
friendly  to  Perrot,  and  conferred  one  or  two  petty  offices  upon 
him  in   1708  and   1710. 

In  1716  trouble  was  on  with  some  of  the  western  tribes,  and 
an  expedition  against  the  Foxes  was  planned.  Perrot,  then  seventy- 
two  years  old,  roused  himself  and  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  gover- 
nor in  behalf  of  his  old  friends.  And  if  an  expedition  must  be  sent 
he  asked  permission  to  accompany  it.  He  assured  the  governor  of 
his  ability  to  settle  the  diflicultics  without  bloodshed  or  warfare. 
But  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  Louvigny's  expedition  had  started, 
the  Foxes  were  to  be  exterminated,  and  the  old  man's  appeal  was 
of  no  avail. 

This  was  his  last  public  act.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
lie  was  alive  in  1718,^"  and  probably  died  soon  after,  at  his  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.   Lawrence. 

Tailhan  lists  the  writings  of  Perrot, 

I.  The  Memoir  on  the  Outagamis,  or  Foxes,  written   in   1716, 

II.  Some  notes  on  the  wars  01  the  Iroquois,  and 

III.  The  Memoirs  on  the  manners,  customs  and  religion  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

The  first  and  second  are  lost  to  us,  no  copy,  so  far  as  known, 
having   been    preserved. 

The  third  remained  in  manuscriijt  until  1864,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Bibliothcca  Americana,  a  collection  of  rare  or  unedited 
works  upon  America  by  A.  Frank.  The  editor  was  the  Jesuit  father 
Tailhan.  Charlevoi.x  saw  the  manuscript,  and  used  it  freely.  He 
saj's:  "It  "is  by  a  voyageur  of  Canada,  Nicholas  Perrot,  who  long 
traversed  almost  all  New  France,  and  was  often  employed  by  the 
Governors-general,  from  his  skill  in  managing  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  almost  all  of  whose  dialects  he  s|)oke,  and  whose  customs 
he  had  carefully  studied.  He  was.  moreover,  a  man  of  much 
ability."-'! 

Governor  Cadwallader  Golden  translated  portions  of  it,  incor- 
porating the  translations  in  his  "History  of  the  Five  Nations  of 
Canada."  a  very  good  work  on  the  Iro<|uois.  John  Gilmary  Shei 
lists   it  among   the    mamiscriiits    cnnsnltcd    by   him,    in    preparing    his 

30.  Taniinii.     IVrrofs     M.iii..|ri>.  pn^-c  3nr.. 

31.  lllsti>r}-    of    Niw     Kraiiri',     Sluas   tninshiri.m.    Volmno    I.    lui^e  M. 
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"History  of  tlie  Catlioli^.  Alissious  among  the  Indian  Tribus  of  the 
United  States,"  pubhshed  in  1854. 

Some  authorities  think  that  this  manuscript  was  written  in 
Ferrot's  later  years,  after  his  retirement  from  active  life,  but  Harrisse, 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration,  says  that  it  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  composed  year  by  year  from  1665  until  his  death. ^- 

The  volume  as  pui>lished  is  a  small  octavo  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pages.  Ferrot's  matter  fills  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages,   Tailhan's   notes   and   index   the  rest. 

The  first  twelve  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  religious  beliefs 
and  superstitions  of  the  Indians;  their  marriages,  and  funeral  cere- 
monies; their  games  and  hunting  customs,  and  the  manner  of  their 
daily    life. 

The  following  sixteen  chapters  are  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
joxirnal,  and  embrace  accounts  of  various  expeditions  against  the 
Iroquois,  St.  Lusson's  ceremonies  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  other 
actions  in  which  Ferrot  was  concerned,  or  of  which  he  hud  im- 
mediate knowledge. 

Tailhan's  notes  are  excellent.  They  include  long  explunat'^ry 
extracts  from  the  Relations,  the  Lettres  Editiantes,  Charlevoix, 
Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  and  other  authorities,  corroli- 
orative  of  Ferrot's  statements. 

As  might  be  expected,  Ferrot's  style  is  rude,  and  often  tim.es 
involved.  Taking  Tailhan's  notes  in  connection  with  the  te.xt,  how- 
ever, one  cannot  help  being  impressed  b}'  Ferrot's  fidelity  to  fact, 
and  his  modesty,  which  are  assuredly  the  essentials  in  a  work  of 
this  character.  Gardner  F.   Stickney. 

.32.    Geo.    Stewart,   Jr.,    in    Nurrntiva  ami   Critical   Histor.v,   Volume  IV,   pase  359. 
If    writing   from   year   to   .vear   Perrot  would  LanJly  have  siven  the  date   l<iii9  for 
the   gathering  at   Suult   Ste.    Marie   under  .St.  I..iissou,  aa  error  of  two  years. 
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Daring  and  li;irily  far  more  than  most  of  those  voyageurs  who 
have  filled  the  annals  of  the  Northwest  with  romance  and  adventure, 
Pierre-Espnt  Radisson  and  Medard  Chouart  des  Groseilliers  are  to 
the  history  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  what  Jean  Nicolet  is  :o 
the   history   of  the   Lake    Michigan   region. 

A  few  words  about  the  first  visits  of  white  men  to  the  upper 
lakes.  In  1634  Nicolet.'  leaving  his  home  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
ascended  the  Ottawa  River  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  descended  French 
River  to  Lake  Huron,  whence  he  went  as  far  north  as  Sault  .Ste. 
Marie.  Without,  so  far  as  history  records,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  fresh  water  sea  which  pours  its  flood  over  those  falls,  Nicolet 
turned  his  face  westward,  in  search  of  the  Orient,  and  came  to  our 
own  state,  ascending  the   Vox   River  as   far.  perhaps,  as   Berlin  - 

Just  twenty  years  later,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Nicolet,  there 
came  to  Wisconsin  two  nameless  voyageurs.  who,  according  to  ihe 
Jesuit  Relations  of  1656,  returned  to  Quebec  in  August  of  that  year 
from  a  voyage  of  two  years  to  the  region  of  Green  Bay.  In  the  Jes- 
uit Relations  of  1658  we  learn  more  about  this  voyage,  but  on  ihi 
whole  tile  details  are  so  meager  that  one  becomes  curious  as  to  just 
how  and  where  the  explorers  spent  the  two  years  of  their  ilaring 
pilgrimage. 

In  .\ugust.  i6fx3.  a^  we  learn  from  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  tilat 
year,  there  returned  to  Queljec  two  nameless  vcjyageurs  who  iiad  ex- 
plored the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  had  visited  the  Hurons — 
fugitives  first  from  the  Iro(iu()is  and  then  from  the  Sioux — near  fic 
headwaters  of  the  Black  River,  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  antl  wiio 
had  been  guests  of  honor  in  the  skin  lodges  and  mud  cabins  of  the 
Sioux  of  niirtliern  .Minnesota,  tluse  latter  Indians,  by  the  way,  having 
most  i.<ipit)usly  we[)t  o\er  the  I'Venclnnen,  a  custom  that  Radisson  is 
the  rlr.sr  writer  t(j  describe. 

l'"or  more  than  two  hundreil  years  the  Iwu  Frenchmen  whu  were 
the  piiiicer  explorers  nl  Lake  Suiierior  have  remained  nameless.  It 
is  now  certain  that  they  were  Railisson  and  Groseilliers.  The  identity 
of   the   earlier   exi>lorers,    tiny     wiu)     \isitr(!     the     Green     Bay     rcgi'ni 
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hcUvccii  1O54  ami  i05(),  is  liy  no  iiK'ans  .si>  clear;  in  fact,  it  may  never 
be  positively  known.  Bill  there  is  some  evidence  tliat  they  also  were 
Radisson  and  GroseiUiers. 

Radisson  was  tlie  son  of  Sebastian-Hayet  Radisson  and  .Madeleine 
Herault  and  he  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany.  Although  he 
was  a  mere  youth  when  on  May  21,  1651,  he  settled  with  his  parents 
at  Three  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  midway  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  althoush  one  Elizabeth  Radisson  became  a  bride 
in  1657,  some  writers  assert  that  Elizabeth  was  our  explorer's  daugh- 
ter. It  appears  that  at  Three  Rivers  at  that  time  there  was  another 
Picrre-Esprit  Radisson, •''  who,  with  his  wife,  had  come  from  a  parish 
in  Paris.  Suite,  a  French-Canadian  historian,  states^  that  the  elder 
Pierre-Esprit  Radisson  was  our  e.xplorer's  father,  whose  widow  mar- 
ried Sebastien  Ilayet,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters,  Marguerite. 
Francoise  and  Elizabeth.  Against  this  theory  are  the  facts  that  Radis- 
son was  not  out  of  his  teens  when  he  arrived  in  New  France  in  165 1 
and  that  his  sister  Alarguerite.  who  must  have  been  his  junior  accord- 
ing to  Suite's  theory,  became  a  wife  in  1646.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  elder  Pierre-Esprit  Radisson  was  an  uncle  of  Marguerite  and 
Francoise  and  of  our  explorer,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  Eliz- 
abeth."' 

GroseiUiers  was  born  in  Brie,  France,  of  humble  parents,  and  in 
his  boyhood  served  a  family  in  Tours,  a  member  of  which.  Sister  Ber- 
nard, accompanied  ]\Iothcr  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  a  name  illustri- 
ous in  the  religious  history  of  New  France,  to  .\merica.  GroseiUiers 
himself  came  to  America  some  time  before  he  was  twonty-(3ne  yerirs 
of  age  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  capacity  of  donne. 
or  volunteer  lay  helper,  remaining  with  them  a  number  of  years.  In 
1646,  having  become  familiar  with  the  region  lying  between  the  Frencli 
settlements  and  Lake  Huron,  as  well  as  conversant  with  the  Huron 
and  .'Mgonkin  languages,  he  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Huron 
Indians. 

GroseiUiers  was  married  twice  and  liotli  of  his  weddings  possess 
much  interest.  On  September  3.  1(147,  he  married  Helene  Martin,  a 
daughter  of  .Miraham  Martin,  nUiosc  name  is  borne  by  the  histo/ic 
plains  of  Quebec.  She,  the  widow  of  Claude  Eliennc  at  the  time  hat 
she  married  GroseiUiers.  was  a  goddaughter  of  the  great  Champlain. 
wlio  had  gi\en  to  her  the  Christian  name  of  his  own  wife.  Slie  died 
in  1651,  and  on  .\ugust  J4,  1S63,  GroseiUiers  married  .Marguerite  Rad- 
isson, also  a  wid(jw,  the  elder  sisler  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
be  his  almost  inseparai)lc  com)Kiiiion. 

Radisson  h;l^  given  us  a  record  of  his  waiulciings.  but  it  was  not 
until    lf<85  that   his  journal    wa<  published,   the   credit   for  this   valuable 
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•contribution  to  American  history  being  due  to  the  Prince  Society  of 
Boston.  The  manuscript  of  Radisson's  first  four  voyages,  including 
two  journeys  to  the  west  in  company  with  Groseilhers,  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  while  his  narratives  of  subsequent  experiences  at 
Hudson  Bay  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Before  they  were  lodged  in 
these  secure  places,  the  Radisson  manuscripts  were  nearly  lost  at  one 
time,  being  treated  as  worthless,  but  they  were  finally  rescued  by  col- 
lectors." 

Radisson's  first  voyage  was  as  a  captive  into  the  country  of  the 
Mohawks,  by  whom  he  was  captured  during  the  year  following  nis 
arrival  in  Kew  France,  while  he  was  hunting  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River;  his  second  voyage,  also  an  individual  experience,  was  as  a 
member  of  the  French  colony  among  the  Onondagas,  another  Iro- 
(|uois  nation;  his  third  voyage  was  a  journey  that  he  says  that  he  and 
Groseilhers  made  to  the  west,  including  a  descent  far  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  his  fourth  voyage  was  a  journey  that  he  and  Gro- 
seilhers made  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  northern 
Wisconsin  and  northeastern  Minnesota. 

Our  interest  naturally  centers  in  the  two  western  voyages.  It  is 
s.  peculiar  fact  that  Radisson  does  not  give  the  year  in  which  he  and 
Groseilhers  started  upon  or  returned  from  cither  of  their  w-estern 
journeys.  But  in  his  account  of  the  second  western  voyage,  he  makes 
allusions  to  contemporaneous  events,  and  with  these  guides,  and  some 
other  evidence  which  is  at  hand,  the  exact  day  that  his  second  western 
voyage,  the  one  to  Lake  Superior,  came  to  an  end,  can  be  established 
with  absolute  certainty.  It  becomes  necessary  to  consider  this  second 
voyage  before  taking  up  the  Mississippi  River  narrative. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the  route  that  Radisson  and 
Groseilhers  took  in  coming  west  the  second  time.  Two  Fren:h- 
Canadian  writers,"  one  of  them^  the  most  recent  contributor  to  'he 
literature  of  the  subject,  state  that  they  followed  the  lower  lakes,  visit- 
ing Niagara  Falls,  navigating  Lake  Erie  and  passing  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  city  of  Detroit.  These  writers  base  their  theory  upon 
an  exaggerated  description  by  Radisson  of  a  waterfall  that  they  passed 
in  coming  west.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Radisson  means  to  state 
that  he  and  Groseilhers  came  west  both  times  by  the  Ottawa  River 
route.  Radisson  says  that  they  ascended  the  "river  of  the  meadows."' 
crossed  "the  lake  of  the  castors"  and  descended  the  "river  of  tiie  Sor- 
cerers" to  the  "first  great  lake.''  In  the  Jesuit  Relations  we  find  that 
the  Ottawa  River  was  in  those  days  called  the  River  of  the  Prairies, 


6.  .'ice  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  Vol.  XI.,  [ip.  &t  amt  G5,  for  an  account  of  tlio  liiftor.v  of 
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which  Radis^oii,  writing  in  English,  changed  into  "river  of  tlie  mead- 
ows," prairie  in  I'rench  and  meadow  in  Enghsh  being  synonomous: 
ihe  "lake  of  the  castor^"'  that  Kadisson  mentions  is  plainly  Lake  Nip- 
isi'ing — Radisson  says  that  it  was  thirty  leagues  in  compass;  the  Nip- 
issing  Indians,  who  lived  along  French  River,  were  called  Sorcerers. 
by  the  French,  hence  Radisson's  "river  of  the  Sorcerers";  Radis- 
son's  "first  great  lake"  is  most  certainly  Lake  Huron,  the  first  great 
lake  that  the  French  encountered  in  coming  west  b}'  way  of  the 
Ottawa. 

At  the  mouth  of  French  River,  Radisson  and  Groscilliers,  who- 
had  left  the  French  settlements  contrary  to  the  mandate  of  the  French 
king's  representatives  at  Quebec,  turned  their  faces  westward  and  were 
soon  at  Sault  Ste.  iNIarie,  where  they  rested  and  feasted.  Radisson 
says  that  at  that  place  they  found  the  truth  of  what  the  Indians  had 
often  said,  that  they  "should  make  good  cheare  of  a  tish  that  they  call 
Assickmack,  wch  signifieth  a  white  fish.  The  beare,  the  castors,  and  ye 
Oriniack  showed  themselves  often,  but  to  their  cost;  indeed,  it  was. 
to  us  like  a  terrestrial!  paradise."  From  the  Sault  the  explorers  went 
to  Chequamegon  Bay.  Radisson  gives  us  very  clear  descriptions  of 
the  places  that  they  passed  on  the  way,  including  the  Grand  Portal. 
to  which  he  gave  his  Christian  name,  and  Keweenaw  Bay  and  Kewee- 
naw Point.  They  portaged  across  Keweenaw  Point.  Their  Huron 
companions,  who  had  accompanied  them  all  the  w^ay  from  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  left  them  at  Chequamegon  Bay  to  visit  their  own  na- 
tion, which  at  that  time  dwelt  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  some  .dis- 
tance inland.  On  the  shore  of  Chequamegon  Bay,  near  Whittlesey's 
Creek  or  Shore's  Landing,"  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  built  a  little  hut, 
ti.e  first  structure  erected  by  white  men  on  Lake  Superior.  Radis- 
son's  description  of  it  is  interesting.  He  says:  "We  went  about  to 
n-ake  a  fort  of  stakes,  wch  was  in  this  manner.  Suppose  that  the  wat- 
ter  side  had  ben  in  one  end;  att  the  same  end  there  should  be  mur- 
thcrers,  and  att  need  we  made  a  bastion  in  a  triangle  to  defend  us 
from  an  assault.  The  doore  was  ncarc  the  watter  side,  our  fire  was  in 
tile  midle,  and  our  bed  on  the  right  hand,  covered.  There  were  boughs 
<«f  trees  all  about  our  fort  laycd  across,  one  uppon  an  other.  Besides 
t'lese  boughs,  we  had  a  long  cord  tyed  wth  some  small  bells,  wch 
■\venre  scnteryes." 

Within  two  weeks  fifty  Ilurons  came  and  escorted  the  two  wh'te 
r:en  to  their  village,  which  was  situate  five  great  days'  journey  in- 
land, probably  near  Court  Oreilles.  Alter  the  usual  winter  hunt,  the 
l-'urons  and  the  explorers  met  again  near  a  small  lake  and  soon  a 
large  number  of  Ottnwas  joined  them.  Five  hundred  of  these  Indians, 
c'.ied  of  famine  and  Radifson's  description  of  the  scenes  of  horror  ihat 
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VL-rt-  enacted  in  that  dismal  winter  camp,  where  now  may  be  one  of 
the  lloiirishing  towns  ol  northwestern  Wisconsin,  would  be  hard  to 
evcel  in  graphic  power.  They  ate  the  bark  of  trees,  powder  made  of 
bones,  filthy  furs.  "We  became  the  image  of  death,"  Radisson  writes. 
"We  mistook-  oursehcs  very  often,  taking  the  living  for  the  dead  and 
yc  dead  for  the  living."  Later  in  the  winter,  after  a  storm  had  brought 
relief  from  famine,  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hunt,  the  French- 
men and  their  Indian  companions  wandered  into  the  Sioux  country. 
between  the  St.  Croix  and  upper  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  were  visited 
by  the  Sioux.  Somewhere  in  that  country,  according  to  Radisso-.i, 
tliey  built  a  fort  600  by  603  feet.  From  the  fort  Radisson  visited  the 
Christinoes,  at  three  days'  journey,  and  he  and  Groseilliers  spent  s."x 
weeks  in  a  Sioux  camp  which  was  seven  days'  journey  from  the  big 
fort.  They  returned  to  Chequamegon  Bay  before  Lake  Superior  was 
free  of  ice  and  Radisson  says  that  from  that  point  they  went  to  the  Biy 
of  the  Xorth,  as  Hudson's  Bay  was  called  by  the  French  in  those  days. 
Radisson  speaks  of  finding  on  the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay  barracks 
that  Europeans  had  built,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  claims  for 
hii/;sclf  and  Groseilliers  the  discovery  01  Hudson's  Bay  by  an  inlind 
roi'tt.  He  says  that  they  returned  from  the  northern  bay  by  another 
river  than  that  by  which  they  had  reached  it.  About  the  middle  of 
winter  they  reached  the  big  fort  in  northern  Minnesota  and  during  tho 
following  summer  they  returned  to  the  French  settlements. 

This  voyage  terminated  in  August,  1660,  and  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers are  the  two  nameless  explorers  of  Lake  Superior  who.:.e 
achievements  arc  recorded  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  that  year.  Almost 
ever}-  writer  on  the  subject  maintains  that  it  was  the  first  western  vo}'- 
age  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  which  terminated  at  this  time,  but 
Radisson  himself  says  that  in  returning  from  the  Lake  Superior  voy- 
age he  and  Groseilliers  passed  the  Long  Sault,  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
very  soon  after  the  massacre  of  DolLird  and  his  companions  by  the 
Iroquois,  a  memorable  event  in  earl}-  Canadian  history  which  occurred 
in  JMay,  1660.  Moreover,  on  the  outward  voyage,  when  he  gave  hii 
own  name  to  the  Grand  Portal,  he  says  that  he  was  the  first  Christian 
that  had  seen  it,  a  statement  that  would  not  be  true  had  the  Like 
Superior  voyage  taken  place  at  a  later  date,  for  Father  Menard,  the  first 
clerjryman  to  set  foot  upon  Wisconsin  soil,  passed  the  Pictured  Rocks 
of  Lake  Superior  in  the  fall  of  1660.'"'  Wi(h  the  exception  of  his 
story  about  going  to  Hudson  Bay,  Radisson's  narrative  of  his  Lake 
Superior  voyage  tallies  with  what  the  Jesuit  Relations  say  about  the 
'>-.o  nameless  explorers  and  the  places  they  saw,  the  Indians  whom 
they  visited  and  the  customs  of  those  Indians. 

The  situation,  summed  up  briefly,  is  simply  this:  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions tell  us  of  two  Frenchmen  who  went  to  the  head  of  Lake  Snpe- 
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•  ior,  visited  the  Ilurons  and  the  Sioux  and  returned  in  August.  1660. 
liadisson  describes  a  similar  journey  by  himself  and  Groseillicrs  an  I 
while  he  makes  no  direct  statement  of  the  time  of  his  return,  his  nar- 
lative  shows  that  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1660.  Finally,  the  Journal 
o{  the  Jesuits,  a  sort  of  diary  kept  at  Quebec,  sets  at  rest  any  pos- 
sible doubt  on  the  subject  by  mentioning  the  arrival  of  the  same  Indian 
flotilla  that  brought  down  the  two  Frenchmen  to  Quebec  and  by  sup- 
plying the  name  of  Groseilliers  as  one  of  the  two  explorers  who  are 
nameless  in  the  Jesuit  Relations. ^^ 

There  is  hardly  a  writer  on  this  subject  who  does  not  assert  that 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  came  west  after  1660.  Not  a  vestige  of  proof 
to  support  their  assertions  is  adduced,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  facts 
compel  one  to  say,  tliat  the  Lake  Superior  vo\age  which  ended  in  1660 
was  the  last  voyage  that  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  made  to  the  west. 

Many  writers,  without  advancing  any  proof  in  support  of  their 
statements,  declare  that  Radisson  and  Groseilliers'  Lake  Superior  voy- 
age began  in  1661  and  ended  in  1663.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  is  imimpeachable  authority,  we  find  that  Groseilliers  was  at  Que- 
bec in  May,  1662,  and  this  alone  explodes  the  1661-3  theory. 

Other  writers  declare  that  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned 
from  their  first  western  voyage  in  August,  i65o.  and  started  west  again 
r.t  once,  not  returning  from  their  second  and  last  voyage  to  the  upper 
lakes  until  1662,  late  in  the  summer.  These  writers  overlook  the  face 
of  Groseilliers'  presence  in  Quebec  in  May,  1662,  and  they  also  fail 
to  account  for  the  fact  of  an  addition  to  the  Groseilliers  family  in 
i662. 

In  connection  with  this  voyage,  one  more  error  remains  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  in  the  history  of  the  northwest  there  is  not  an  error 
that  is  more  widespread.  I  refer  to  the  statement  in  many  standard 
historical  works,  including  W'insor's  "Xarraiive  and  Critical  History 
of  America"'  and  his  "From  Cartier  to  Frontcnac.''  that  Father  Men- 
ard and  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  came  west  together  in  August,  1660. 
Fatlicr  Menard,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  came  west  with  the  same  Indians 


11.  "On  tlie  I'tli  [.Vugnst]  Moiiseigneur  of  Petiae  [Uival,  liist  bisliop  ot  Quebec] 
left  for  his  visit  •  •  •  •  Ho  arrived  at  .Montreal  on  the  lilst  •  •  •  wlieve  tlie 
Ottawas  liail  arrived  on  tlie  intli.  Tlioy  were  in  nuuihcT  three  luindrcd.  Des  Crosilli^ios 
was  in  their  compan.v,  who  had  gone  to  them  the  year  before.  They  had  departed  from 
Lake  Superior  with  one  liundred  canoes;  forty  turned  baclc,  and  sixty  arrived,  loaded 
■n-itb  peltry  to  the  value  of  200,000  livres.  At  Montreal  they  left  to  the  value  ot  3(>,ilO() 
livrcs,  and  brought  the  rest  to  Three  Uivcrs.  They  come  in  twenty-six  days,  but  are 
two  mouths  in  going  back.  IJes  Grosilleres  wintered  with  tlie  Koeuf  tribe,  who  were 
about  four  thoiisan.l,  and  belonged  to  the  seilentary  .Vadoucserouons.  The  rather  Menar. 
the  Father  Allian.-I,  and  six  other  FrencliinvQ  wi-nt  back  witli  them."— Jonrnal  des 
Jesnitcs,  par  il.  M.  Us  Abbes  I*Tverdiere  ct  Casgrain,  Qnebec,  1S71.  Father  Albauel. 
persecuted  and  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  soon  retraced  his  steps  to  the  French  settle- 
ment. Father  Menard  pushed  onward  and  in  August,  lutjl,  perished  in  the  forests  of 
Northwestern  Wisconsin. 
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\vho  had  accompanied  Radisson  and  Groscilliers  to  the  French  settle- 
inents,  upon  their  return  froiu  Lake  Superior.  Among  Father  Men- 
ard's companions  were  six  or  more  Frenclimen,  whose  return  to  the 
Ir.wer  St.  Lawrence  is  chronicled  by  the  Journal^  of  the  Jesuits  under 
date  of  August  3.  1663.  It  has  been  shown  that  right  in  the  middle 
of  this  period  GroseilHers  was  at  Quebec  and  in  the  proper  place  it 
v/ill  be  shown  what  botli  he  and  Radisson  were  doing  between  1660 
and  1663. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  trace  the  erroneous  connec- 
tion of  Father  Menard  with  Radisson  and  GroseilHers.  The  Journal 
of  the  Jesuits  for  August.  1660,  already  quoted,  announces  the  arrival 
of  the  Indian  flotilla  from  Lake  Superior,  incidentally  mentions  tl'ai: 
GroseilHers  was  in  their  company,  and  adds  that  Father  Menard 
"went  back  with  them."  By  the  words  "with  them"  the  Indians  alone 
are  meant,  but  the  late  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  of  Minnesota  understood  that 
tlic  words  meant  the  entire  party  which  had  just  reached  the  French 
settlements,  and  he  hurried  our  two  voyageurs  back  to  the  west  befors 
they  had  had  time  to  greet  their  kinsfolk.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Charlevoix,  pub- 
lished in  18G8.  when  he  did  not  have  the  aid  of  Radisson's  narrative, 
as  Di.  Xeill  did,  interprets  the  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  Jesuhs  cor- 
rectly. "The  party  with  whom  Menard  went,"  reads  Shea's  note, 
"came  down  with  GroseilHers." 

It  is  difficult  either  to  accept  or  to  reject  Radisson's  statement 
that  he  and  GroseilHers,  during  their  Lake  Superior  voyage,  penetrated 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  Radisson  states  that  the  Lake  Superior  voyage 
took  two  years,  but  neither  the  Jesuit  Relations^-  nor  the  Journal  of 
the  Jesuits  mentions  more  than  one  winter's  stay  in  the  west  by  oi.r 
explorers.  Moreover,  Pierre-Esprit  Radisson.  on  April  15,  1659,  .vas 
j.:o<ifather  of  a  daughter  of  GroseilHers,  Father  ]\Ienard  performin.j 
the  ceremony.  We  have  seen  that  there  were  two  men  named  Pierre- 
Fsprit  Radisson  at  Three  Rivers  at  that  time  and  we  might  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  elder  Pierre  who  stood  sponsor  on  this  occ;i- 
sion  were  it  not  for  tlie  intimation  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  and  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Jesuits  that  both  Radisson  and  GroseilHers  were  gon-e 
only  a  year  on  their  Lake  Superior  voyage,  which  ended  in  August. 

ue-ci. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  in  support  of  Radis- 
son's claim  that  lie  and  GroseilHers  did  reach  Hudson  Bay  from  LaivC 
Superior.      Xoel    Icremie,    who   commanded   at    Hudson    Bay    for   the 

12.     ■•Tlioy   jinssc-d   the   wimor  011    tlie   sluups  of  Liike    Sii|iorior.    diirins   which   time 
thry  iiitiili-  sovi-ral   trij.s  ain.ms  tin-  .-nrmiuiiliii^'  tiil'cs.   'J'lioy   s:nv,   niimTit'  nllii'i-   tl]inv'«. 

lit   si\   (lays'  joiiniry   1i.\V(iim1   tlio   ]i\\.v.   lowiinl   tlie   so\itli\vcsl.    a    tril .pnip'isril   ,if    iho 

rniiaiinlpr  nf  Hiin.ns  of  tli..  Tf.l'ifoo  Naliun"— .Tfsuit  nlatii.n  Inr  li'.iUi.  Sco  also 
Sinilli's     ■History  of  Wisconsin."   Vol.   Ill,   pp.  20,   21. 
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French  late  in  the  5c\entecnth  century,  is  authority  for  the  stateuisnt 
thai  GroseiUicrs  penetrated  to  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of  Manitoba,  and 
in  Franquelin"s  map  for  1688  Pigeon  River,  near  the  Grand  Portage, 
on  the  north  shore  gif  Lake  Superior,  the  route  by  which  Manitoba 
and  Hudson  Bay  are  commonly  reached  by  canoes,  bears  the  name  of 
GroseiUicrs. 

The  most  difficult  problem  connected  with  the  subject  of  Radis- 
son  and  GroseiUicrs  is  encountered  when  one  takes  up  the  study  of 
the  first  western  voyage,  during  which  Radisson  claims  that  they 
descended  the  Mississippi  River,  but  in  this  study  our  knowledge  of 
the  time  that  the  second  western  voyage,  the  one  to  Lake  Superior, 
came  to  an  end,  will  be  helpful. 

Radisson  states  that  a  year  intervened  between  the  two  western 
voyages,  the  one  to  the  Mississippi  being  the  tirst.  But  Radisson  also 
states  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  French  colonj'  in  the  Onondaga 
coantry,  which,  the  year  after  he  joined  it,  escaped  by  strategy  frotn 
b«ing  massacred  by  the  Onondagas  and  other  Iroquois.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  effect  he  claims  that  he  and  Groseilliers  were  in 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson  Bay  regions  from  1658  to  1660  and 
the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  the  French  colonists  among  the 
Onondagas,  it  is  well  known,  occurred  early  in  the  year  1658.  a  short 
time  before  Radisson,  according  to  his  own  account,  must  have  started 
for  Lake  Superior  with  Gr(»seilliers  upon  their  second  western  voyage. 
Assuming  that  the  first  western  voyage  really  did  take  place,  we  iire 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Radisson,  for  some  purpose  of  his  own, 
changed  th.e  order  of  his  \-oyages,  for,  by  the  facts  which  have  been 
adduced,  the  Onondaga  voyage  is  interjected  between  the  two  west- 
ern voyages,  so  that  the  first  western  voyage  is  tlirown  back  to  a 
period  previous  to  1657,  the  year  that  Radisson  joined  the  Onondaga 
colony.  Xor  can  the  first  western  voyage  be  thrown  back  very  far,  for 
Radisson  never  saw  New  France  until  the  spring  of  1651:  he  was  cap- 
tured l>y  the  Mohawks  in  1652  and  he  did  not  return  from  the  Mohawk 
villages  until  the  spring  of  1654.  Tliis  leaves  the  period  of  his  hfe 
between  tlie  spring  of  iri54  and  the  spring  oi  1657  unaccounted  for 
unless  Radisson  was  west  durin.g  that  time.  It  was  during  that  period 
that  the  two  nameless  voyageurs  who  fcillowed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Jean  Xicolet  were  in  the  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  region.  These 
nameless  voyageurs  started  west  early  in  August.  1654.  and  returned  to 
the  French  settlements  during  tiie  latter  part  of  .\ugust,  1656.  If 
Radisson  and  GroseiUicrs  were  west  during  this  jicriod.  they  were 
the  two  nameless  voyageurs  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1656, 
and  if  they  were  not  those  nameless  voyageurs.  Radissnn's  first  we -t- 
crn  voyage  never  took  place. 

For  at  that  time  the  popiil.ition  of  New  I'rance  was  not  iii'i-e 
than  J.nco.  In  e\ery  settlement  there  \\;is  .'i  Jesuit  and  every  Jesuit  in 
the  country   recorded  every   important   incident   that   he  saw    or   heard 
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and  all  was  published  in  the  Relations.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  man,  especially  a  man  like  Groseilliers,  who  had  been  in  the 
.service  of  the  Jesuits,  to  start  for  the  far  west,  be  gone  two  years,  or 
.any  other  considerable  length  of  time,  and  return  to  the  French  settle- 
ments without  some  record  of  the  achievement  finding  its  vay  into  thr" 
Jesuit  Relations.  Therefore,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  name- 
less voyageurs  who  were  in  the  Lake  Michigan  country  from  1654  to 
1656,  or  else  Radisson's  narrative  of  his  first  western  voyage  is  a  iao- 
xication  from  beginning  to  end. 

Radisson  says  that  he  and  Groseilliers,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
anouth  of  French  River,  upon  this  voyage,  turned  south,  passed  the 
•sites  of  the  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Hurons  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Wye,  Georgian  Bay,  and  made  a  circuit  of  Lake  Huron.  After 
jnany  days,  storms  on  the  lake  compelling  them  to  rest  two  or  three 
•days  at  a  time,  they  arrived  at  a  large  island,  beyond  which,  some 
three  leagues,  according  to  Radisson,  was  a  strait  that  separated  Lai.e 
Huron  from  another  large  lake.  The  other  large  lake  is  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  large  island  is  Bois  Blanc, ^^  which  has  about  thirty-five  miles 
of  shore  line.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  had  Huron  Indians  with 
"them  and  they  found  more  Huron  Indians  on  the  large  island.  The 
Frenchmen  spent  the  winter  with  the  Pottawatamies,  probably  on  the 
peninsula  that  divides  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  next  spring 
"they  visited  the  Maskoutens,  or  Fire  Nation.  That  summer,  accord- 
ing to  Radisson,  they  explored  Lake  Michigan,  which  he  calls  the 
"delightfullest  lake  of  the  world,"  and  thence  they  went  south.  And  they 
■went  verj-  far  south,  too,  if  we  are  to  believe  Radisson.  They  reached 
a  climate  where  it  never  snowed  nor  froze,  where  the  earth  brought 
forth  its  fruit  twice  a  year.  "Italy  comes  short  of  it,"  declares  Radis- 
son. He  says  that  they  met  people  that  dwelt  about  the  salt  water, 
Tiieaning  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  they  found  a  barrel  broken  as 
the  Spaniards  break  barrels.  Radisson  describes  the  ^ylississippi  Riv- 
•er  and  he  states  that  he  and  Groselliers  navigated  its  waters. 1^.  The 
-second  winter,  according  to  Radisson,  was  spent  between  Sault  Ste. 
INIarie  an<l  the  Pictured  Rocks,  for  he  says  that  they  retired  from  the 
tSault  farther  into  the  upper  lake,  nearer  the  Sioux,  but  he  does  not 
speak  of  the  Picture  1  Rocks  until  he  records  his  second  western  voy- 
age. Radis5on"s  statement  about  going  nearer  the  Sioux  fixes  the 
Avinter  camp  on  the  south  shore,  for  had  they  gone  over  to  the  north 
shore,  thoy  would  have  been  farther  from  the  Sioux,  who  dwelt  not 
far  from  the  luad  ol  Lake  Superior.  Late  in  the  winter,  Radisson 
says,  he  and  Groseilliers  and  150  Indians  traveled  fifty  leagues  on  snow 
sli(3es,  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  where  they  stopped  to  make  boats. 


1.1.     Sie  •Tlri.lisscn's  Jiuirn.il:   Its  \.\\\k  in  History,"   In  Wis.    His 
ii'Ks  f.ir  ls:i.-.. 
1-1.     11)1(1. 
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ascended  the  river  for  eight  days,  visited  the  Pontoiieniicl<,  probably 
Pottawattaniies,  and  the  Matoiieck,  and  continued  their  journey  until 
they  reached  what  Radisson  calls  "the  first  landing  isle."  Does  Radis- 
son  mean  to  state  that  they  crossed  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
ascended  the  Fox  River  and  made  their  way  to  Bald  Island,  in  the 
Mississippi  River?''  That  long  journey,  which  included  fifty  leagues 
on  snow  shoes,  was  remarkable,  and  Radisson's  description  of  it 
plainlj'  shows  that  the  objective  point  could  not  be  any  of  the  islands 
in  Lake  Michigan  or  in  Lake  Huron.  At  the  "first  landing  isle," 
Radisson  and  Groscilliers  found  many  Hurons,  in  fact,  the  oljject  oi 
the  journey  seems  to  have  been  to  find  the  Hurons,  with  whom  Gros- 
cilliers had  traded  before  the  Iroquois  had  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  homes  east  of  Georgian  Bay.  Radisson  has  recorded  that  during 
his  southern  trip  of  the  summer  before,  he  had  tried  to  get  his  Huron 
companions  to  go  with  him  to  their  countrymen  who  had  fled  to  the 
land  of  the  Sioux,  meaning  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Hurons  had  reached  the  Lake  Pepin  country  at 
the  time  that  Radisson  says  that  he  tried  to  persuade  his  Huron  com- 
panions to  go  there  and  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  the  Hurons 
had  reached  Lake  Pepin  even  by  the  time  that  Radisson  says  that  he 
and  Groscilliers  found  them  on  an  island — "the  first  landing  isle." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Radisson  indulged  in  fabrication  in 
regard  to  the  ^Mississippi  River  and  while  the  narrative  of  his  first 
western  voyage  shows  some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the 
Hurons,  it  is  knowledge  that  he  might  have  acquired  when  he  visited 
them  subsequently  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  after  they  had  quarreled 
with  the  Sioux  and  had  begun  to  return  eastward.  He  and  Groseilliers 
did  not  start  home  from  their  first  western  voyage  until  the  year  fol- 
lowing their  arrival  at  the  "first  landing  isle." 

It  is  certain  that  even  if  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  two 
nameless  explorers  of  Lake  Michigan  between  the  years  1634  and  1656, 
part  of  Radisson's  account  of  his  first  western  voyage  is  fabricated. 
In  three  different  places''^  he  tells  us  that  the  voyage  took  three  years 
and  he  tells  us  where  he  spent  three  winters.  The  nameless  voyagcurs 
were  gone  only  two  years  and  we  know  that  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 
could  not  have  been  gone  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years,  for  their 
presence  elsewhere  before  and  after  that  period  is  accounted  for.  The 
nameless  voyageurs  started  westward  on  August  6.  1854.  while  Radisson 
says  that  he  and  Groseilliers  started  westward  about  the  middle  of 
June.  But  he  contradicts  himself  when  he  says  that  near  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  two  weeks'  journey  from  their  starting  place,  he  picked  blackber- 
ries that  were  nearly  ripe.  In  the  northern  lake  country,  blackberries 
are   ripe   al>out    Septeiiiher    i,   and   the   two   nameless   voyageurs.    who 

1.-..    Il.i.l. 
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started  west  on  August  6.  would  liave  found  them  nearly  ripe  when 
they  reached  Lake  Nipissing.  This  also  tends  to  show  that  Radisson 
snd  Groseilliers  may  ha\e  been  the  two  nameless  voyageurs  of  it>54- 

'56- 

Radisson  says  that  twenty-nine  Frenchmen  started  west  with  him 

and  Groseilliers,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Iroquois;  that  he  had  an 
encounter  with  the  Iroquois  on  the  Ottawa  in  returning,  and  he  records 
that  500  Indians  under  his  command  fought  a  battle  with  the  Iroquois 
and  repulsed  them  near  Three  Rivers,  after  his  return.  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  we  read  of  no  such  incidents  in  connection  with  the  name- 
less explorers. 

Radisson  says  that  the  Indians  who  came  back  with  him  numbered 
500,  while  the  Relations  state  that  only  250  Indians  accompanied  the 
nameless  voyageurs  upon  their  homeward  journey.  Radisson  says  that 
the  Indians  who  brought  him  home  returned  without  encountering  the 
enemy,  while  in  the  Relations  we  read  that  the  Indians  who  had  accom- 
panied the  nameless  explorers  to  the  French  settlements  were  attacked 
by  the  Iroquois  and  that  Father  Garreau,  who  was  going  west  with 
them,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  encounter. 

But  these  contradictions  relate  to  the  beginning  and  to  the  end  of 
the  journey,  and  if  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  two  nameless 
voyageurs  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  the  discrepancies  mentioned  may  be 
explained  by  what  would  be  the  fact  that  Radisson  added  two  months 
to  the  beginning  of  his  journey,  saying  that  they  started  in  June, 
whereas  it  was  August,  and  added  a  year  to  the  end  of  it.  Having 
added  fourteen  months  to  the  time  that  his  voyage  actually  took,  he 
must  have  added,  to  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  is  true,  an  account 
of  exploring  territory  which  he  did  not  explore.  In  all  the  territory 
that  is  described  in  his  fourth  voyage,  what  would  be  so  likely  to 
tempt  him  to  falsehood  as  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River? 
Inasmuch  as  Radisson  has  impeached  his  own  testimony,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  accepting  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Under  the  circumstances  the  honor  of  discovering  the 
^klississippi  cannot  justly  be  taken  away  from  Joliet  and  Marquette. 

Excluding  the  Mississii^pi,  the  territory  that  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers explored  is  identical  with  the  territory  traversed  by  the  name- 
less explorers  of  1654-6.  Both  visited  the  Pottawattaniies  and  the 
Maskoutens.  and  both  spent  some  time  on  Lake  Michigan  as  well  as 
at  Green  Bay  and  in  the  Fox  River  country.  Both  speak  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  Christinoes.  althougli  in  his  narrative  Radisson  does  not 
mention  the  Winnebugocs  and  the  Illinois,  of  whom  we  read,  in  con- 
nection with  the  nameless  explorers,  in  the  Jesuit  Relations.  The 
return  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers.  as  well  as  that  of  the  nameless 
voyageurs.  caused  great  joy  in  New  France,  both  being  greeted  with 
salvos  of  artillery  from  the  fortress  at  Quebec,  and  the  actual  condi- 
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tion  of  the  French  colony  at  that  time  was  such^'  as  to  make  the  furs 
brouglit  by  Kadisson  and  Grosoillicrs  seem  hke  a  godsend,  as  Radis- 
son  says  tliat  they  were. 

It  is  very  signillcant  tliat  the  whereabouts  of  Radisson  during 
1654-6  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  his  journal  unless  his  first  western 
voyage  took  place  during  that  period,  and  it  is  equally  significant  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  Groseilliers  in  the  French  settlements  between 
February,  1654,1^  when  he  was  sergeant-major  of  the  garrison  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  September  29,  1656,^*  when  he  was  again  at  Three 
Rivers,  while  before  the  period  of  the  voyage  to  Lake  Michigan  by 
the  two  nameless  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  after  it,  the  wherabouts  ot 
both  Radisson  and  Gioseilliers  can  be  traced  with  precision.  It  is  set- 
tled beyond  doubt  that  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  explorers 
of  Lake  Superior  who  remained  nameless  so  long  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly good  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
nameless  voyageurs  who  spent  two  years  near  Lake  Michigan  in  the 
n\iddlc  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  necessity  we  have  considered  the  first  western  voyage  after 
reviewing  the  second  western  voyage,  and  we  now  take  up  the  thread 
of  the  story  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  at  the  time  of  their  return  to 
Quebec  from  the  latter — the  voyage  to  Lake  Superior.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  American  history  is  before  us  and  it  is 
not  American  history  alone,  for,  in  addition  to  the  picturesque  settle- 
ments of  New  France  and  the  Boston  of  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
and  the  frozen  regions  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  courts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land figure  in  the  story. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  had  gone  to  Lake  Superior  against  the 
governor's  wishes  and  when  they  returned  they  lost  most  of  their  val- 
uable furs  by  confiscation,  a  mode  of  punishment  probably  profitable 
to  the  governor.  Groseilliers,  in  the  fall  of  1660,  the  season  that  ships 
usually  Ici't  for  France,  went  to  Paris  to  obtain  justice.  He  could 
not  have  returned  before  the  following  spring  or  early  summer.-'^  He 
spent  six  months  in  France,  unsuccessful  at  court,  but  came  back  with 
the  promise  of  a  Rochclle  merchant  to  send  a  ship  the  following  spring 
to  take  him  and  Radisson  to  Hudson  Bay.  Disappointed  by  the 
Rocliclle  mercliant,  they  engaged  with  some  Boston  merchants  to  un- 
dertake a  voyage  to  Hudson  Bay.  and  in  the  spring  of  lOf'i.^  they  started 
for  the  region  which,  on  account  of  its  richness  in   furs,  they  longed 
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lo  reach;  but  at  Hudson  Straits  the  captain  turned  back,  his  pica  being 
a  shortness  oi  provisions.  \i  Boston  they  made  another  engagement 
to  go  to  Hudson  Bay,  merchants  agreeing  to  equip  two  ships  for 
them.  Tlie  ships  were  not  furnished  and  litigation  with  the  Boston 
merchants  resitUed,  our  adventurers  being  unsuccessful.  This  must 
have  been  in  1664.  The  following  year  some  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  attend  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the 
Dutch  induced  the  two  Frenchmen  to  go  from  Boston  to  the  court  of 
England  and  urge  the  establishment  of  fur-trading  centers  at  Hudson 
Bay,  which,  although  it  had  been  e.xplorcd  many  years  before  by  Eng- 
lish navigators,  including  Hudson  and  Button,  had  never  been  settled 
by  any  nation.' 

In  England.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  won  the  favor  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  were  granted  an  audience  by  Charles  H,  who  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  the  plague  in  London,  held  court  at  Oxford.  The  king 
granted  the  adventurers  fortj'  shillings  a  week  and  chambers  at 
Windsor  and  promised  them  a  ship  in  the  spring  of  1666.  But  it  was 
not  until  1668  that  the  proposed  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay  started, 
and  then  a  storm  drove  Radisson's  ship,  the  Eagle,  Capt.  Stannard. 
back  to  England,  winie  the  Nonsuch,  which  bore  Groseilliers  and  was 
commanded  by  Capl.  Zachary  Gillani.  went  on  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
result  of  the  expedition  was  the  establishment  during  the  same  j'ear  of 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nemiskau  River,  now  known  as  Rupert's 
River,  at  the  head  of  James  Bay,  where  Fort  Rupert  stands  to-day. 
The  following  year  Radisson  himself  took  possession  of  Port  Nelson 
in  the  name  of  the  English  king.  It  was  in  1668,  after  being  forced 
back  to  England,  that  Radisson  finished  his  account  of  his  Lake  Supe- 
rior voyage. 

Our  two  adventurers  thus  became  the  promoters  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  whicli  was  chartered  in  1670  by  Charles  II,  Prince  Ru- 
pert being-  at  the  head  of  it.  The  company  was  given  exclusive  pos- 
session of  Hmlsoii?  Bay  and  of  all  the  territory  drained  liy  the  streams 
running-  into  it.  In  return  for  this  royal  grant,  Charles  II  modestly 
stipulated  that  the  coniiiany  was  to  give  him  every  year  two  elks  and 
two  black  beavers. 

About  tlic  time  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  cliartercd, 
Radisson  married  a  daughter  of  John  Kirke,  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Kirkes  who  m 
\C)2i)  forced  ClKur.i)lain  to  surrender  Quebec  to  the  English.  Some  time 
after  the  incnri-'Dration  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  John  Kiri-re 
was  knighted  liy  Charles  II.  Ratli-~son  had  never  married  in  New 
l'"rance.  as  many  writers  have  stated,  Kirke's  daughter  being  his  first 
and   onl>-   wife. 

.\t  Hudson  Hay,  in  the  employ  of  the  }-lnglish,  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers contiiuied  to  exert  a  great  deal  of  inlluence  upon  the  region  of 
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the  upper  lakes.  In  his  paper  on  Nicholas  Perrot,  the  first  paper  read 
before  this  club,  Mr.  Stickney  has  described  the  great  gathering  of 
northwestern  Indians  held  in  1671,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Perrot, 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  Saint-Lusson  took  possessioiT  of  the  north- 
west for  Louis  XIV.  The  presence  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  at 
Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  interest  of  the  English,  was  the  main  reason  for 
that  gathering.  Under  date  of  November  10,  1670,  Talon,  the  intendant 
of  New  Prance,  wrote  to  Colbert,  the  French  minister  of  marine,  that 
the  Indians  had  reported  that  two  ships  had  been  seen  in  Hudson  Bay. 
Talon  told  Colbert  that  he  suspected  that  the  English,  led  by  Groseil- 
liers, were  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  he  announced  his  resolution  to  send 
trustworthy  men  to  invite  the  Indians  of  that  region  to  come  down 
and  trade  with  the  French.  Perrot  and  Saint-Lusson  had  started  for 
the  west  the  month  before  Talon's  letter  was  written,  but  ships  usually 
left  Quebec  for  France  in  November,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
that  Talon's  letter  to  Colbert  was  not  written  sooner.  Talon's  next 
step  was  to  send  Father  Albanel,  a  Jesuit,  and  Sieur  Denys  de  .St. 
Simon  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  way  of  the  Saguenay  River.  They  started 
in  1671,  wintered  near  Lake  St.  John  and  reached  James  Bay  in  i67;2. 
Father  Albanel,  who  saw  an  English  boat  and  two  English  houses, 
but  no  Englishmen,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession 
of  the  country  m  the  name  of  France. 

On  May  29,  1673,  Father  Nouvel,  superior  of  the  Ottawa  mis- 
sion, wrote  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Frontenac,  the  governor  of 
New  France,  that  Groseilliers  and  the  English  had  attracted  much 
Indian  trade  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that  Indians  had  reported  to 
him  that  two  ships  had  just  arrived  at  the  bay  during  the  previous 
year,  that  the  English  feared  that  a  third  ship  had  been  wrecked, 
and  that  the  English  were  preparing  to  hold  a  grand  council  with 
the  Indians  around  Hudson's  Bay.  Father  Nouvel  stated  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  English  at  Hudson's  Bay  was  a  material  detriment 
to  the  colony  of  New  France. 

The  result  of  this  letter  was  that  Father  Albanel  was  again  sent 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  He  started  late  in  1673  and  wintered  near  Lake 
St.  John,  where  he  was  severely  injured  in  an  accident.  He  was 
helpless  for  a  time  and  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians  who  were 
to  guide  him  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  by  the  French  who  were  to  be 
his  companions.  But  the  following  year,  notwithstanding  all  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  and  although  he  heard  reports  that 
the  English  would  kill  him  ii  he  approached  tliem,  he  pushed  on- 
ward. 

Tlie  arrival  of  Father  Albanel  at  Hudson's  Bay  is  announced 
in  a  journal  kept  by  Thom.as  Gorst.  secrelaiy  to  Charles  Baily,  the 
English    governor.      -'Gorst    states   that   on    August   3d,    1674.    a    mis- 
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sionary  Jesuit  arrived,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Quebec 
to  Daily,  dated  October  8,  1673,  and  that  in  the  letter  Daily  was 
asked  to  treat  the  priest  courteously,  on  account  of  the  great  amity 
existing  between  the  two  crowns.  Gorst  adds  that  the  priest  "brought 
a  letter,  also,  for  Capt.  Groseilliers,  which  gave  jealousy  to  the 
English  of  his  corresponding  with  the  French.."  And  well  it  might, 
for  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  letter  to  Groseilliers, 
not  the  letter  to  the  English  governor  asking  that  he  be  treated 
civilly,  which  caused  Father  Albanel  to  perform  that  long,  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  journey.  Radisson  states  that  he  and  Groseilliers 
left  the  English  service  in  that  same  year,  whether  as  a  result  of 
Father  Albanel's  persuasion,  or  the  suspicions  of  the  English,  or 
both,  it  is  hard  to  divine.  A  few  years  later  we  find  Father  Albanel 
in  the  west,  at  the  head  of  the  missions  around  Green  Day.  He  de- 
servedly occupies  a  high  place  among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
New  France. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  pardoned  by  Louis  XIV.  and  they 
re-appeared  in  New  France  in  1678.  Frontenac  had  no  employment 
for  them,  however,  and  Radisson  joined  the  French  fleet  which 
reduced  the  island  of  Tobago  and  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  Groseilliers  remained  with  his  family  at  Three  Rivers. 
In  1681,  after  he  had  twice  visited  England  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  live  with  him  in  France,  Radisson  appeared  again  at  Quebec 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Company  of  the  North.  He  and  Gro- 
seilliers were  placed  in  command  of  two  ships  and  sailed  for  Hudson's 
Bay  to  plant  a  French  establishment.  They  anchored  in  Hayes  River. 
They  had  many  adventures,  including  the  capture  of  the  English 
governor,  one  Bridger.  The  ship  which  had  brought  Dridger  to  the 
bay  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Zachary  GiUam,  who  commanded 
the  ship  that  had  brought  Groseilliers  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  1668. 
In  the  winter  of  1682-3  Gillam's  ship  was  crushed  by  the  ice  and 
he  was  drowned.  His  son,  who  had  charge  of  a  Boston  ship,  was 
captured  by  the  French  by  strategy  and  his  vessel  was  seized. 
Leaving  a  son  of  Groseilliers  in  charge  at  Port  Nelson,  and  sending 
Dridger  to  James  Day,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  went  to  Quebec. 
De  la  Barre,  the  governor  of  New  France,  returned  the  Doston 
ship  to  its  owners,  and  for  so  doing  was  reprimanded  by  Seignelay. 
the  French  minister  of  marine,  who  said  the  English  would  not  fail 
to  use  the  surrender  of  the  ship  to  strengthen  their  claim  to  Nelson 
River. 

On  April  10,  16S4,  Louis  XIV  wrote  to  de  la  Darre  that  the  Eng- 
lish king  had  complained  to  him  about  the  acts  of  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers. The  French  king  suggested  to  his  representative  in  New 
France  that  it  would  be  well  to  propose  to  the  commandant  at  Hud- 
son Bay  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  should  have  power 
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to  make  any  new  cstablishiiicnts  in  that  rc,j;ion.  the  wilj-  nujaarch  add- 
ing that  the  proposition  would  no  doiiht  be  readily  acce]iteii,  as  the 
English  liad  no  power  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  forning  establish- 
ments at  Nelson  River,  at  that  time  a  French  possession.  De  la  Barre 
probably  sent  this  dispatch  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  way  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  in  the  summer  of  16S4,  Du  Luth,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  French 
bushrangers,  was  in  the  upper  lake  country,  and  wrote  to  de  la  Barre 
that  he  had  received  the  dispatches  for  young  Groseilliers  at  Nelson 
River  and  that  in  compliance  with  the  French  governor's  order  to 
omit  no  step  to  ensure  the  prompt  delivery  c)f  the  dispatches,  one 
Pere,--  a  noted  coureur  de  Ijois.  would  leave  at  once  for  Hudson's  Bay. 

It  was  late  in  1683  when  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned  to 
Quebec  from  Hudson's  Bay  and  a  few  weeks  later  they  were  in  Paris. 
Lord  Preston,  the  English  ambassador,  who  had  been  complaining 
about  their  acts  at  Hudson's  Bay,  induced  them  to  re-enter  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  service.  Radisson,  leaving  Groseilliers  in  Eng- 
land, sailed  at  once  for  Hudson's  Bay,  and  took  possession  lor  the 
French  post  at  Nelson  River,  as  well  as  of  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
furs  which  the  French  had  obtained  since  the  previous  year.  Young 
Groseilliers,  according  to  Radisson,  promptly  surrendered  the  post. 
The  furs  taken  from  the  French  were  valued  at  from  300,000  to  400,000 
livres.     Radisson  went  back  to  London  the  same  year. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1685  Radisson  and  his  nephew  had  gone  up 
Hayes,  or  St.  Therese,  River,  intending  to  spend  the  winter.  In  1686 
de  Troyes  and  Iberville,  with  a  company  of  other  French-Canadians, 
captured  Forts  Hayes,  Rupert  and  .Albany.  Denonvillc,  in  a  letter  to 
his  superiors,  afterward  stated  that  he  had  ordered  de  Troyes  to  cap- 
ture only  the  fort  which  contained  Railisson,  for  whom  a  reward  had 
been  authorized.  The  expedition  did  not  capture  Radisson,  however, 
for  in  the  month  of  March.  16S7.  Louis  NI\'  himself  wrote  to  Dcnon- 
ville  that  Radisson  had  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  colony  and 
was  likely  to  do  nn.jrc.  He  acKised  the  capture  of  Radisson.  and  if  he 
could  not  be  captured,  he  suggested  that  an  attempt  be  nuule  to  jirevail 
upon  him  to  leave  the  l^nglish  service,  and  to  this  end  the  kiuc  --ithor- 
ized  the  governor  and  the  intendant  of  New  France  to  make  any  suit- 
able terms  with  him.  'ilius  ]vat!i>-;on  had  become  the  cause  of  a  great 
monarch's  an.xiety. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  traitors  both  to  Fr.ance  and  to 
England,  but  their  love  f)f  gold  was  mi.xed  with  a  lci\e  of  adventure. 
with  great  ambition,  and  it  may  be  doubleil  whether  New  France  ever 
contained  two  bolder,  more  enterprising  spirits. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  tliat  both  of  them  died  in  Eng- 
land,-' far  from  their  nati\e  land,  farther  from  the  scenes  of  their 
memorable  achievensents. 

HENRY  COLIX  CA^NIPBELL. 


23.  Cliai-lovoix  snys  that  Groscilllors  died  in  Canada  and  Itadisson  in  Kngland. 
IHoune  asserts  that  itrof-oillif-rs  also  died  in  I^ii;:Iand  and  tie  is  supported  by  the  faet 
that  the  Iiictlonnaire  penoalniriiine  des  faniillo.:  caniidionnes  does  not  contain  any 
mention  of  tiros^illiers'  last  days.  Besides,  the  last  that  is  known  of  Groseilliers  he 
was  in  En^-land,  an  old  man,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  di'-d  in  that  country. 
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HENRY  DE  TONTY. 


When  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples  were  stirred  to  bloody  revolt  by 
the  peasant  fisherman  ]Masaniello,  in  1647,  two  men  of  distinction  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  insurrection.  One  was  the  famous  painter  Sal- 
vator  Rosa;  the  other  Lorenzo  Tonty,  a  Neapolitan  banker  who  had 
achieved  some  note  as  a  fmaricier.  The  Spanish  viceroy's  arbitrary 
rule  over  the  peasantry  prompted  these  men  to  warm  espousal  of 
the  people's  cause.  Tonty  seized  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Naples,  and  successfully  maintained  possession  during  Masa- 
niello's  reign  of  seven  eventful  days.  When  jMasaniello,  whom  suc- 
cess converted  from  a  patriot  into  a  capricious  despot,  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  men,  Tonty  sought  an  asylum  in  Paris.  There  his  fel- 
low-countryman, the  crafty  Cardinal  Mazarin,  reigned  prime  minis- 
ter of  France,  the  chosen  successor  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  an 
era  when  wars  and  corrupt  officials  had  depicted  the  royal  treasury. 
In  the  year  1653  Tonty  suggested  to  the  cardinal  that  the  king's 
purse  might  be  replenished  by  a  system  of  life  insurance  that  to  this 
day  retains  the  name  tontine.  The  first  trial  resulted  in  failure,  though 
later  the  French  king  used  tlie  tontine  plan  to  good  advantage  as  a 
means  to  fill  his  cofifers.  Tonty  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  and  was 
committed  to  the  Bastilc.     There  he  languished  many  years. 

Henry  de  Tonty  was  the  son  of  this  man.  Born  in  the  year  1650, 
he  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  entered  the  French  army  as  a 
cadet,  serving  in  1668  and  1669.  In  seven  campaigns  he  fought  under 
the  lilies  of  France,  four  on  beard  ships  of  war  and  three  in  the  gal- 
leys. That  he  served  with  valor  is  indicated  by  his  successive  promo- 
tion from  cadet  to  midshipman,  to  lieutenant  and  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain.   At  Messina  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men. 

During  the  fierce  fighting  at  Libisso  a  grenade  shot  away  his  right 
hand.  It  is  related  of  him  that  while  awaiting  the  delayed  services  of 
a  surgeon,  Tonty,  with  admirable  nerve,  amputated  the  ragged  rem- 
nant of  his  hand  with  a  knife.  The  lost  member  of  flesh  was  replaced 
by  a  hand  constructed  of  iron,  which  he  usually  wore  gloved. - 


2.  •'Touty  carried  a  h.ind  made  of  copper.  In  lieu  of  one  lost  in  Imttlc."— lllstorr 
of  Illinois,  by  Moses.     Vol.  I.,  p.  7.1. 

"He  (Tonty)  wore  a  li.ind  of  iron  or  some  other  metal,  wlilcti  was  usually  covei-oil 
with  a  glove."— I'ailiman's  La  Salle,  p.  110. 

"Duluth  was  a  cousin  of  Tonty  with  tlie  silver  hand,  as  I>n  Salle's  friend  wus  desl-'- 
nuted  because  of  his  metnl  nieuilier."— WInsor'.s  Cartier  to  Fn.ntenac,  p.  273. 

"La   Salle  returned   from   Fraiue,   aetoiuinnltd    by   the    brave   oillcer   Henry   Tonty. 
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Taken  prisoner  at  Libisso.  for  six  months  Tonty  was  confined 
at  Mctasse.  His  release  was  effected  by  exchanging  for  liiin  the  son 
pi  the  governor  oi  that  place.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  the  king 
bestowed  300  livres  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services.  .He 
again  joined  in  the  hardships  of  the  Sicilian  campaign,  serving  as  a 
vohmtcer  in  the  galleys.  Peace  throw  him  out  of  employment, and 
he  was  again  an  inactive  soldier  of  fortune  in  Paris,  restlessly  lioping 
for  renewal  of  hostilities. 

It  was  in  1677  that  Robert  de  la  Salle  reached  France  from  ]\Ion- 
treal,  to  seek  the  countenance  of  the  cotirt  in  the  prosecution  of  tlu- 
vast  designs  he  had  formed  for  exploring  the  unknown  interior  of 
the  continent  south  of  the  great  lakes.  Upon  recommendation  of 
Prince  Conti,  whose  favor  Tonty  seems  to  have  won  by  his  valorous 
conduct  in  the  French  wars.  La  Salle  engaged  the  young  man  as  his 
lieutenant. 

On  the  voyage  from  Rochello.  whence  they  sailed  July  14,  1678,  to 
Quebec,  where  they  arrived  two  months  later.  La  Salle  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  many  good  qualities  of  which  his  lieutenant  was  later 
to  give  him  such  signal  proof.  Here  La  Salle  formed  the  only  inti- 
mate friendship  of  his  life,  and  was  rewarded  by  attaching  to  himself 
a  man  whose  loyalty  and  disinterested  devotion  ceased  only  with 
death. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  La  Salic  to  follow  up  the  discoveries  of 
Joliet  and  Marquette  in  their  Mississipiii  voyage,  and  to  ascert:iin 
by  descending  to  the  mouth  whether  'hat  stream  disembogued  into 
the  Vermilion  Sea  (Gulf  of  California),  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  v.as 
indeed  the  long-sought  medium  of  communication  with  Jajian  and 
China — the  Cipango  and  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo.  In  the  ship  that 
bore  the  adventurers  to  New  France  were  the  materials  lor  buildmg 
a  vessel  to  navigate  the  lakes.  Artisans  skilled  in  such  construction 
had  also  been  brought  along. 

Without  loss  of  time,  the  conqianions  set  about  in  making  prep- 
arations for  their  journey  into  an  unknown  country.  The  marvelous 
energy  and  fertility  of  resource  displayed  by  Tonty  astonished  and 
delighted  La  Salle. 

"His  honorable  character  and  his  amiable  disposition  were  well- 
known  to  you,"  he  wrote  to  Prince  Conti  with  enthusiasm  unusual  in 
this  cold  man,  "but  ])erhaps  you  would  not  have  thoucrht  him  capable 


who  li.Tl  lost  one  hand  In  l>;ittlo.  Imt  who.  witli  an  iron  substiti'te  fur  tlie  lo^t  mem- 
ber, could  still  lie  edicient  in  rase  of  a  f<itiili -t."— Kihv.  1>.  N'mU  in  •Oiscovi  ry  Alons 
the   Clrcat   Lakes." 

La  r^itiiorlp  Is  qnoti'il  l.y  I'arliman  ai  sayins  Ihat  Toiily  used  his  metal  h.and  once 
or  twice  to  sikkI  i.tiri~ise  wl\'m  the  Indians  Iwraino  disorderly,  "in  liraliin^  tlw  heads 
of  the  most  contnn-aclons  or  Itnocliin.s  out  tlioir  Uctli.  Not  l:nip«iii-_-  .11  !!io  linw^  the 
secret  of  the  unnsnal  ollicacy  of  his  Mowi;,  they  regarded  him  as  a  'medicine'  of  the 
first  order." 
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of  doing  thinc;:s  for  wliicli  a  strong  constitution,  an  acquaintance 
with  tlic  country  and  the  use  ot  both  hands  seemed  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Nevertheless,  his  energy  and  address  make  him  equal  to  any- 
thing; and  now,  at  a  season  w-heii  everybody  is  in  fear  of  the  ice,  he 
is  setting  out  to  begin  a  new  fort,  two  hundred  leagues  from  this 
place." 

In  making  the  trip  to  Niagara  from  Ft.  Frontenac,  on  I-ake  On- 
tario where  the  modern  city  of  Kingston  now  is,  Tonty  experienced 
the  first  evidence  of  the  secret  treachery  directed  against  La  Salle.  The 
boat  in  which  they  came  was  wrecked  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
pilot,  who  had  doubtless  been  tampered  with  by  the  enemies  of  La 
Salle.  Niagara  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  shipyard.  It  was  win- 
ter, but  the  work  of  building  the  boat  was  begun  with  great  energy, 
the  distrustful  Seneca  Indians  ha\ing  been  first  placated  in  a  measure 
by  liberal  presents.  They  had  brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
along  the  twelve-mile  portage  trail  of  the  Niagara  gorge  the  anchors, 
cordage,  sails  and  other  material  needful  for  equipment  of  the  vessel 
they  were  to  build.  La  Salle  remained  long  enough  to  drive  the  first 
bolt,  and  returned  to  Ft.  Frontenac,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  He 
left  Tonty  in  command  with  instructions  to  complete  the  vessel. 

It  was  a  task  of  some  magnitude  that  devolved  upon  this  man. 
If  he  had  an  iron  hand,  he  had  a  will  of  steel.  The  Scnecas  of  the  vi- 
cinity, doubtless  inspired  to  hostility  not  only  by  the  eiteinies  of  La 
Salle  at  Montreal,  but  also  suspicious  that  the  ribbed  structure  grow- 
ing before  their  eyes  meant  menace  to  the  western  fur  trade  which 
they  had  heretofore  monopolized,  threatcnd  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the 
vessel.  Provisions  were  scant,  the  boat  wrecked  by  the  treacherous 
liilot  having  contained  a  needed  supply.  But  for  the  prowess  of  two 
New  England  Indians  whom  La  Salle  had  attached  to  his  service 
and  wlui  became  his  de\oted  followers,  the  thirty  men  and  the  Father 
Recollect  (Hennepin)  with  Tonty  would  have  star\ed.  The  Seneias 
would  furnish  no  corn,  and  c\en  the  Mohcgan  huiUers  couM  not 
supply  enough  game  to  till  the  stomachs  of  the  hungr.v,  cold  and  dis- 
piritetl  men.  These  men  grumbled  and  were  with  dililcully  prevented 
from  re-oriing  i')  nuuiiiy  or  dc^enicnl.  To  add  to  the  trials  of  this 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Father  Hennepin,  the  Recollect  accom- 
panying the  party,  did  not  spare  his  peevish  complaints — doubtless 
pronipted  liy  envy.  ))ecause  La  .^allc  had  not  placed  him  in  command. 
It  was  here  that  Timiy  made  an  eiuiiiy  of  the  Franciscan  by  bluntly 
;id\ising  him  to  conline  his  efforts  to  ihc  spiritual  affairs  of  the  party. 

L'nder  these  trying  conditions  uas  constructed  the  first  \essel 
that  ever  i)lo\ved  tlie  waters  of  I.ak-es  ICrie.  Huron  and  Michigan. 
As  it  progressed  towards  completion,  the  Iro(|uois  l)ra\cs  grew  more 
menacing.  One  of  them  attempted  to  kill  the  l)lack>mitli,  but  the 
latter  kejit  the  Indian  at  bay  with  a  bar  of  red-hot   iron,  till  assistance 
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arrived.  The  I'everisli  energy  of  Toiity  spurred  the  men  to  similar 
exertion,  despite  their  sullen  diseontent  bred  by  privation,  cold  and 
danger  of  attack. 

In  May  the  vessel  was  ready  to  launch.  Amid  the  roar  of  her 
cannon  and  the  chorus  of  the  Te  Deum  from  thirty  bearded  throats, 
the  vessel  slid  from  her  stocks  into  the  Niagara  river — safe  at  last 
from  the  threatened  molestation  of  the  Indians.  As  a  further  precau- 
tion, the  vessel  was  towed  into  mid-stream.  Five  caimon  ominously 
glowered  from  her  portholes  upon  the  Indians  on  the  bank  arid  gave 
warning  of  tlie  danger  that  lay  ii>  wait  for  hostile  visitors. 

The  testimony  of  the  hardships  and  trials  that  beset  Tonty  during 
this  winter's  work  of  boat-building  is  furnished  by  others  than  him- 
self. In  his  own  memoir  he  assumes  no  credit  for  himself.  Tl.e 
building  of  a  vessel  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indians,  several  htmdred 
miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  of  Frenchmen,  with  a  half-starved 
and  half-frozen  crew  inspired  to  mutiny  liy  agents  of  the  ^lontrcil 
merchants,  is  a  long  story,  but  he  tells  it  in  a  line.  It  is  worth  while 
to  quote  what  he  says  about  it  in  his  memoir,  as  characteristic  of  this 
man : 

'"The  boat  \vas  conipleted  in  the  spring  of  lOjij"  is  his  laconic 
description  of  the  winter's   eventftil  experiences. 

It  was  not  until  summer  was  well  advanced  that  La  Salle  joined 
the  party  aboard  the  Griffon,  as  the  vessel  of  45  tons  burden  was 
christened.  The  heraldic  emblem  of  Count  Frontenac,  governor  of 
New  France,  was  a  representation  of  this  fabulous  monster,  half  eagle 
and  half  lion.  In  his  honor  had  the  name  been  given,  and  a  griffni 
had  been  rudely  carved  in  wood  at  the  prow. 

"I  will  yet  make  the  griffni  tly  above  the  crows,"  were  the  savage 
words  of  La  Salle  in  emphasizing  his  regard  for  Count  Frontenac 
and  his  cordial  dislike  of  the  black-gowned  Jesuits. 

It  was  thus  with  moody  satisfaction  that  he  named  his  vessel  the 
"Griffon"  and  sailed  in  quest  of  the  means  that  should  bring  confu- 
si<in  upi.in  his  enemies.  Upon  his  return  to  Ft.  Fr(_intenac  he  had 
learned  tliat  their  machinations  had  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  his  fort 
and  all  his  possessions  on  some  specious  pretexts. 

Tonty  did  not  sail  in  the  first  trip  that  the  Griffon  made.  He 
went  ahead  in  a  hark  canine  in  quest  of  some  men  whom  La  Salle  h.:'.d 
dispatched  into  the  Illinois  country  some  months  before  to  secure 
supplies  and  to  barter  inr  beaver  skin-^.  .\rrived  at  the  Straits  (De- 
troit), 'I'onty  sent  up  three  columns  of  sinuke.  and  <>n  the  tenth  of 
August  his  si;-;n;il  greLtid  the  party  on  the  vessel.  Tunty  here  em- 
barked with  liis  men.  and  the  Griffon  passed  up  the  straits.  On  the 
23d.  Lake  Ilur.m  tir-t  felt  upon  its  i:urface  the  cutting  keel  of  a  sail- 
ing \es-el.  It  \\a-  in't  k'Hg  before  one  nf  the  terrible  frdi  gales  which 
.sweep  over  that  liro.'id  -heet  01  water  siiit  the  little  craft  trembling  be- 
tween   the   en;.;ulting   waves. 
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"Our  people  lost  all  hope  ot  escape,"  says  the  account  of  Father 
Menibre,  one  of  the  Recollets  of  the  party,  "but  a  vow  which  they 
made  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  the  patron  of  mariners,  delivered  them 
by  a  kind  of  miracle,  so  that,  after  loii^  niakinc;  head  agamst  the  wind, 
the  vessel  on  the  27th  reached  Missilimakinak." 

The  good  father  docs  not  give  minute  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  vow  offered  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  When  their  terror  had  abat- 
ed with  the  storm,  the  crew  doubtless  forgot  all  about  it.  The  vessel 
was  destined  to  meet  with  sad  mishap  laier  on.^ 

At  this  time  Michilimackinac  w^is  the  Jesuit  stronghold  in  the 
western  country.  Here  were  gatliered  also  the  lawless  rangers  of  the 
woods,  who  set  at  defiance  the  inliibition  of  the  authorities  at  Mon- 
treal relati\e  to  the  trade  in  beaver  furs.  The  Ottawas  and  Hurons 
gathered  here  were  also  inimical  to  La  Salle.  Four  of  La  Salle's  men 
who  had  been  sent  ahead  to  barter  were  found  here  and  were  arrested. 
They  had  dissipated  the  goods  entrusted  to  them  and  bred  hostility 
to  their  chief.  Tonty  went  to  the  Sault  Ste.  iMarie  and  captured  two 
other  deserters;  the  others  of  the  fifteen  men  escaped. 

Early  in  September  the  Griffon  sailed  into  Green  Bay,  mooring  at 
one  of  the  islands  (probably  Washington  Island)  whose  astonished 
inhabitants  gazed  with  wonder  at  this  "house  that  walked  on  'he 
water."  Nearly  half  a  centur\-  before  Jean  Nicolet  had  skirted  the 
same  island,  the  first  white  man  to  step  upon  Wisconsin  soil.  Tlie 
Pottawattamies  who  then  inhabited  the  cluster  of  islands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  proved  friendly.  La  Salle  loaded  his  vessel  with 
beaver  skins  and  dispatched  it  back  to  Niagara  in  order  to  appease  his 
creditors  with  the  valuable  cargo.  He  directed  that  this  done,  the 
Griffon  should  immediately  return  to  Lake  Michigan  with  additional 
supplies. 

The  Grifiun  was  never  seen  again.  Whether  she  foundered  in  a 
storm  or  whether  the  crew — ripe  for  mutiny  before  their  departure. — 
scuttled  the  vessel  after  rilling  the  cargo  and  then  escaped  to  tlie 
Indians  of  the  North,  forever  remained  a  mystery.* 

It  had  been  agreed  by  La  Salle  and  Tonty  to  rendezvous  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miamis  river  (St.  Josei)h)  and  to  proceed  thence  to  Mie 
Illinois  river.  La  Salle,  journeying  down  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  passed  the  future  sites  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  He 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place  first.  Tonty's  search  for  the  descrn-rs 
at   the   Sault    Ste.    Marie   having   delayed    him.      Tonty   made   his    way 

D.  IIi-niio|iin  sivis  a  tilslily-mlnrod  iiiiture  nf  the  storm.  lie  romaiks  tliat  even 
\a  Salle's  cour.ipe  'lisappcared  licfoio  the  storm'.s  fury. 

4.  '-Thoy  s.Tiled  tlio  ISth,  with  .a  westerly  wiml.  ami  rir.il  a  iriin  i.n  takins  liav.». 
It  was  never  known  «liat  ciurso  they  steered,  mir  Imw  tliey  perished;  Init  It  Is  suipposed 
tljat  the  sliip  siruck  upi.n  a  sand,  and  was  then-  hurried.  This  wa->  a  ?rcat  Inss.  f.ir 
that  ship  witli  Its  earsro  oust  ahove  liD.OOO  livres." — Hennepin's  Description  do  la  Ixjni^- 
Inne."   I'arls,    li-.S.";. 
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along  tlic  L':i:-UTii  sliurf  of  tlic  lake.  Wla-n  within  90  niilcs  o\  llic 
Miarnis,  provisions  g;ivc  oiii,  and  tlie  iiariy  landed  to  Imnt.  Tonty 
pushed  on  to  La  Salle's  camp.  There  he  iouiul  a  stockade  partly 
constructed.  La  Salle  was  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind  over  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  men,  and  Tonty's  inability  to  give  him  news 
concerning  the  \essel  which  had  Ici't  Green  I'ay  freighted  with  furs, 
did  not  tend  to  soothe  him.     Tonty   records   in   his  narrative: 

"lie  told  me  he  wished  all  the  men  had  come  with  me.  in  order 
that  he  might  proceed  to  the  Illinois.  I  therefore  retraced  my  way  to 
tlnd  them,  but  the  violence  oi  the  wind  forced  me  to  land,  and  our 
canoe  was  upset  by  the  violence  of  the  \\a\cs.  It  was.  ho\\e\er,  saved, 
but  everything  that  was  in  it  was  lost.  I'or  want  c>f  provisions  we 
lived  for  three  days  on  acorns." 

Upon  Tonty's  return,  the  reunited  party  descended  the  .Mianiis, 
portaged  to  the  desolate  marshes  that  give  birth  to  the  Kaidvakee, 
and  tinally  glided  into  the  Illinois  river.  Near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Utica.  they  came  upon  a  village  of  the  Illinois  Indian-..  The 
wigwams  were  vacant,  for  it  was  the  season  of  the  great  winur  hunt. 
The  Frenchmen  had  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  in  their  ne- 
'cessity  they  did  not  scruple  to  open  the  village  caches  and  to  help 
themselves  to  corn  stored  therein."' 

Dispirited  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  the  certainly  of  hard- 
ships and  dangers  yet  to  come,  some  of  the  men  had  planned  to  de- 
sert. Fortunately — or  rather  unfortunateh'  as  the  sequel  proved- — it 
turned  so  bitterly  cold  that  the\-  did  not  venture  to  do  so. 

Continuing  their  ri\er  route,  the  entire  party  floated  into  Lake 
Peoria — an  expansion  of  the  stream,  and  at  its  lower  end  were  made 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  Indians  by  curling  columns  of  sntoke. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  reception  that  would  be  accorded  them  by  Indi- 
ans whose  imderground  granaries  they  had  I'lillaged.  .nid  who  had 
been  npre?entcd  to  them  Ion;,;'  before  as  lioslde.  the  iMerichnien  at 
once  placed  them>eKe.<  on  the  defensive.  The  boat-;  \vere  r:ing,.>d  in 
line.  La  Salle  on  the  left  and  Tonty  on  the  right.  an<l  they  boldly 
headed   for  tlio  Indian   encampment. 

There  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  little  lleet  bail  cre'ated 
the  lUmosi  c<-in>ternalion.  The  si|uaws  .and  their  chihben  r.in  scream- 
ing into  the  woods,  and  some  of  the  valiant  red  men  deemed  it 
prudent  to  follow.  (  )lbers.  however,  as  the  while  men  landed  and 
.gave  no  evidence  of  ho-li!e  intentif'Us.  advanced  with  that  uni\ersal!y 
reco^iii/rd    emlilem    of   uood    will — the    ealmiK-l.      The    h'renchnien    re- 


.-..  ••Tl...  t-rm  .•.u-lir.  ji..'iMin;.-  a  \>hu-'-  nl'  ,-..'..f;il.i;ciit.  w:is  ..ri-iiuiil.v  n-.-.I  liy  Ui..- 
I'roncli  rniKiilUin  trapper^;  :inil  ii-.ulc-rs.  It  is  m.ulo  li.v  iliui.'in;r  a  lii.lc  in  tin?  ^touihI. 
souicwliat  ill  tin-  slia|i<>  of  a  Jul-,  wiiicli  is  liiiiil  wit'.i  iliy  siirks.  sia.-s,  or  aii.vtiiiii? 
cisp  tliat  will  jvroto.-t  its  i-oiilcnl^  In.tn  H'l-  ilani|.iii-ss  nf  liir  ■arlli.  In  tliis  pla.-o  r.it 
KOuil-i  lo  l'f>  conifaloil  aro  oan-fnlly  .-iinwp'l  awa.v."'— Close's  ('.minirrci-  af  the  rrairiiw. 
V..I.  I.  I).  .;s. 
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spondctl  by  lioliliiig'  aloit  ihc  same  token  of  peace.  The  ealuinel  was 
thereupon  danced  to  La  Salle  and  Tonty,  who  hastened  to  cement  the 
friendship  by  compensating;  the  Illinois  lor  the  tiity  bushels  of  corn 
taken  from  their  caches.  This  alliance  with  the  Illinois,  wliich  was  to 
play  such  a  large  part  in  the  career  of  Tonty.  occurred  Jan.  3.  1680. 

It  was  not  long  before  troubles  accumulated.  No  word  came  to 
the  anxious  voyageurs  concerning;  the  GrilTon.  Letters  hail  been  sus- 
pended conspicuously  irdUi  the  branches  of  trees  along  the  route  lO 
guide  expected  messengers  upon  the  return  of  the  vessel. 

But  no  messengers  came. 

Instead,  the  ahered  demeanor  of  the  Indians  gave  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  emissaries  of  La  Salle's  enemies  had  followed  him  even 
to  these  remote  regions. 

So  it  proxeil. 

Under  cover  of  night  a  Wisconsin  Lulian  entered  the  village  and 
in  a  secret  council  of  the  chiefs  puison^l  their  good  will  by  declaring 
that  the  strangers  enjoying  their  hospitality  were  agents  coinc  to  be- 
tray them  to  iheir  dreaded  foes — the  Iroquois.  He  then  returned  to 
his  Wisconsin  wilderness  as  silently  as  he  had  come. 

When  La  Salle  and  Tonty  sought  to  enlist  the  Illinois  chiefs  in 
their  Mississippi  exploration,  the  Indians  responded  by  describing. 
with  the  picturesque  exaggeration  appertaining  to  their  phraseology. 
the  terrible  dangers  that  w'ould  have  to  be  encountered.  Alarmed  by 
these  tales,  the  insubordination  of  the  miserable  crew"  accompanying 
La  Salle  and  Tonty  came  to  the  surfa  -c.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
poison  La  Salle.  Some  of  the  men  deserted,  and  their  departure  re- 
doubled the  suspicions  of  the  Illinois  that  treachery  was  lueditatcd. 

Amid  such  discouragements  a  fort  was  built,  and  the  construction 
begtm  of  a  vessel  designed  for  sailing  down  the  Mississippi.  Yield- 
ing to  nil  impulse  of  despondency  unusual  in  this  man  of  unljcntling 
will,  La  Sal'.e  called  the  fort  Crevecoeur — Broken   Heart. 

Early  in  March  La  Salle's  impatience  concerning  the  long  ex- 
pected tidings  of  his  vessel  prompted  him  to  the  sudden  resolution  to 
go  back  to  Ft.  Froutenac.  Two  days  before  he  h;.d  sent  Father  Hen- 
nepin and  two  companions  down  the  Illinois  with  instructions  to  ex- 
plore the  upper  Missl'^-ippi.  He  departed  on  his  own  perilous  trip  of 
1.200  miles  overland  with  a  faithful  Indian  hunter  and  three  I'Vench- 
men.     He  left  Tonty  in  ennimancl  of  the  fort. 

Tont\-  l:ad  but  eighteen  men.  including  two  Rccollet  fathers,  Gab- 
riel de  Kabourde  an<l  Zenobe  Membrt'.  The  latter  subseiiui.ntly  became 
the  histmian  of  the  party. 

Shortly  after  La  Salle's  departure  messengers  arrived  from  Ft. 
Miamis.  They  t.dd  Tonty  that  La  Salle  li.id  been  there  and  had  dis- 
patched them  hither  to  tell  him  to  erect  a  fort  on  a  commanding 
eminence  faciim  the  Illinois  river  some  distance  further  up.  While 
Toiilv.  with  four  men.  was  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  this  place. 
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the  messengers  from  tlie  Miamis  completed  the  defection  of  the 
men  at  Crevecocur  by  teUing  them  that  La  Salle's  ambuious  projects 
had  crumbled;  that  the  Grifton  had  foundered  in  a  gale;  that  his 
effects  at  Frontenac  had  been  seized  by  the  Montreal  creditors  and 
that  there  remained  no  hope  of  recompense  from  him  for  services  that 
had  remained  unpaid  since  the  beginning  of  the  disastrous  trip.  The 
men  seized  the  opportunity  afiforded  by  Tonty's  absence.  They  pil- 
laged the  fort  and  wantonly  destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry 
away.  On  a  plank  of  the  unfinished  vessel  one  of  the  deserters  scrawled 
this  message  with  charcoal:  "Nous  sommes  tons  sauvages."  ("We 
are  all  savages."') 

The  Recollect  fathers,  the  Sieur  de  Boisrondet,  and  three  other 
men,  the  remnant  of  the  party,  hastened  to  Tonty  to  apprise  him  of 
the  serious  events  occurring  in  his  absence.  On  the  way  two  of  these 
men  also  deserted,  after  destroying  the  firearms  of  the  Sieur  de 
Boisrondet  and  the  only  other  man  who  proved  loyal.  In  this  extrem- 
ity Tonty  at  once  dispatched  the  four  men  who  had  been  with  him 
in  quest  of  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  with  an  account  of  the  niiiortunate 
sacking  of  the  fort.  With  his  four  remaining  companion^,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  dreary  prospect  of  awaiting  the  return  of  their  chief 
with  re-enforcements.  To  maintain  Fort  Crcvecoeur  or  to  fortify  the 
rock  designated  by  La  Salle  as  a  site  ic^r  a  fort  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  two  Recollects  thereupon  became  domiciled  in  the  Indian 
commimity  in  an  earnest  endeavor  at  conversion  of  the  savages  and 
the  acquirement  of  iheir  language.  Tonty  and  the  other  two  men 
took  up  their  habitation  in  a  cabin  near  the  Indians. 

So  the  summer  wore  away  in  impatient  inactivity.  But  for  the  de- 
pendence placed  upon  him  by  La  Salle  \a  hold  in  close  alliance  the 
tribes  of  the  Illinois  country,  (a  most  important  factor  in  his  plans) 
Tonty  would  ha\e  been  tempted  to  letrac--  his  stcp.s  out  of  this  region 
of  prairie  and  wood,  delightful  as  it  was  after  the  melting  of  the 
snows  had  been  succeeded  by  the  swellmg  of  buds  and  deepening 
verdure  of  the  fertile  prairie  lands. 

Tonty  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  friendship  of  the  chiefs  and 
in  allaying  suspicions  aroused  by  the  Mascoutin  Indian  from  W'iscon- 
sin  in  their  eaily  coming,  lint  untoward  exents  again  aroused  them. 
In  mid-September,  while  most  of  the  ynung  warriors  were  absent 
on  a  hunt,  there  came  breathless  into  camp  an  Indian  runner  with 
the  news  that  the  dreaded  Iroquois  wore  on  the  war-path;  that  with 
them  was  La  Salle  and  that  they  were  then  hut  a  day's  march  away. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  fur  Tonty.  Surrounded  by  the  yelling 
braves,  who  were  almost  in  a  frenzy  between  fear  of  the  fierce  Iroquois 
and  eagerness  for  revenge  upon  the  supposed  treacherous  confeder- 
ate in  their  midst,  the  life  of  Tonty  secmeil  forfeit  to  their  fury.  His 
vehement  denials   of  the  accusation   of  ireacherv   had   less   elTect  than 
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his  expressed  willingness  to  lead  them  against  the  Iroquois— to  fight 
if  need  be,  to  act  as  a  messenger  with  peace  proposals,  if  possible. 

But  the  Illinois  lacked  the  bravery  that  characterized  their  foes 
from  the  East,  and  but  for  Tonty's  inspiring  counsel  they  would 
doubtless  have  sought  safety  in  flight,  as  they  had  done  before.  The 
Iroquois,  who  had  expected  to  surpri.^e  the  Illinois,  were  greatly  cha- 
grined to  fmd  that  their  plans  had  miscarried,  and  no  less  so  to  ob- 
serve the  unwonted  courage  of  the  Illinois  in  coming  to  meet  them. 
Seeing  their  hesitation  and  likewise  noting  the  greater  strength  of  the 
opposing  force,  Tonty  concluded  that  he  would  attempt  to  bring 
about  peace.  Bearing  a  necklace  in  his  hand  as  an  otVering.  he  ap- 
proached unarmed  the  hostile  columns,  accompanied  by  the  Recollect 
fathers  and  the  Sieur  de  Boisrondct.  As  the  Iroquois  greeted  their 
advance  with  musket  shots,  Tonty  sent  back  all  his  companions  and 
continued  alone  on  his  mission. 

He  received  no   friendly  greeting. 

Immediately  surrounded  by  the  young  braves,  whom  the  older 
chiefs  could  not  restrain,  Tonty  received  a  knife  thrust  over  the 
heart.  The  blade  glanced  otif  a  rib,  or  his  career  would  have  ended 
here.  An  Indian  contemptuously  seized  the  necklace  he  had  carried 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  Another  grasped  Tonty's  hair  and  was 
about  to  add  that  trophy  to  his  belt  when  the  older  chiefs  interfered. 
An  angrv  altercation  ensued.  Some  wanted  to  make  a  living  torch 
of  Tonty;  others  wanted  to  set  him  at  liberty,  so  as  not  to  engage 
the  French  in  their  battle  with  the  Illinois.  Though  suffering  from 
his  wound  and  surrounded  by  captors  thirsting  for  his  blood,  Tonty 
assumed  a  bold  attitude.  He  told  the  assembled  braves  that  the  Illi- 
nois warriors  numbered  1.200  fighting  men;  that  with  them  were  60 
Frenchmen  who  would  aid  them  in  the  fight;  that  the  Iroquois,  in 
making  war  upon  the  Illinois,  were  fighting  the  children  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  would  incur  his  displeasure.  He  counseled  them  to 
peace. 

The  crafty  Irociuois,  who  were  masters  of  the  art  of  forest  di- 
plomacy, as  they  were  of  savage  warfare,  pretending  acquiescence,  en- 
gaged Tonty  to  carry  proposals  of  peace.  Bleeding  from  his  wound 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  Tonty  undertook  this  mission. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  some  harmless  skirmishing. 
When  Tonty  had  been  stabbed,  an  Indian  brave  had  seized  the  Ital- 
ian's hat  and  poising  it  upon  the  nnizzle  of  his  gun  had  waved  it  ex- 
ultingly  in  the  sight  of  the  Illinois.  Supposing  Tonty  to  have  been 
killed,  the  French  fathers  were  overcome  with  joy  when  they  saw 
Tonty  coming  towards  them.  He  staggered  into  their  welcoming 
arms,  and  they  gave  him  such  attention  as  their  skill  would  allow. 

The  proposals  of  peace  delighted  the  Illinois,  who  were  on  the 
verge  of  flight  when  Tonty  came  back  to  them.  Many  of  them  had 
already  departed   with   the   stpiaws  and   children   to  a   phice   of  refuge 
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on  an  islaiul  near  the  iiiouth  of  the  ri\cr.  Tlicy  told  Tonty  they 
\vould  gladly  make  a  peace.  Tonty  therefore  returned  to  the  Iroquois 
to  further  negotiate  the  terms.  A  young  Illinois  Indian,  who  had 
been  sent  as  a  hostage,  nearly  upset  his  plans  by  telling  the  Iroquois 
chieftains  that  his  tribe  was  very  glad  to  make  the  peace;  that  most 
of  the  men  were  away  on  a  hunt;  that  if  the  Iroquois  really  wished  for 
peace  the  Illinois  were  ready  to  give  up  the  beaver  skins  they  had 
stored  and  some  slaves  they   had. 

'"I  had  much  dilhculty  in  getting  out  of  the  scrape,"  quaintly  re- 
marks Tonty  in  his  memoir.  "The  Iroquois  called  nie  to  them  and 
loaded  nie  with  reproaches;  they  told  me  that  I  was  a  liar  tii  have 
said  that  the  Illinois  had  1. 200  warriors,  hcsiiles  the  allies  who  had 
given  them  assistance.  Where  were  the  60  Frenchmen  wlu)  I  haci 
told  them  had  been  left  at  the  village?" 

Meantime  the  Illinois  had  burned  the  huts  of  their  village  and 
retreated  to  their  island  refuge.  The  Iroquois  occupied  the  site  and 
built  a  fort.  Tonty  and  his  companions  remained  in  their  cabin  near 
by.  The  crafty  Iroquois,  though  pretending  peace,  began  building 
elm-bark  canoes.  Observing  this  Tonty  sent  word  to  the  Illinois  that 
their  foes  ineant  to  follow  them  to  their  island;  he  counseled  tliem  to 
retire  to  some  distant  nation  while  they  yet  had  time. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Iroquois,  their  chiefs 
called  Tonty  and  Father  Zenoble  to  coimcil.  Upon  conclusion  of  the 
usual  ceremonials,  six  packets  of  beaver  skins  were  set  before  Tonty. 
Addressing  him  in  the  figurative  speech  which  none  knew  how  to  em- 
ploy to  better  advantage  than  the  orators  of  the  Five  Nati'ms,  one 
of  the  cliieis  e\i)lained  their  meaning: 

The  first  two  packets  were  "to  inform  W.  dc  Frontennc  that 
they  would  not  eat  his  cliildren  and  thai  he  .'-hould  not  be  angry  at 
what  they  had  done. 

The  third  was  a  plaster  for  Tonty's   wouniJ. 

The  ffjurth  was  some  oil  to  rub  on  his  and  Father  Zeiiuble's 
limbs,  on  account  oi  the  i(~ing  journeys  they  had  taken. 

The   fifth   that  the   sun   was  bright. 

Tlie  sixth  that  the  Frenchmen  should  profit  by  it  and  depart  the 
next  day  for  the  French  settlements. 

Tonty  received  this  polite  invitation  to  depart  with  ill-concealed 
impatience.  To  leave  the  Iroquois  to  carry  out  their  hostile  intentions 
towards  the  Illinois  meant  the  serious  marring  of  the  plan  to  es- 
tablish a  fortified  chain  of  commimicatiDu  from  Frontenac  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sjreat  river,  with  the  Indiana  of  the  comilry  enr.  lute  as 
allies  to  maintain  French  supremacy.  Undaunted  by  his  apparent 
hclplessnc-s,  lie  boldly  faced  the  cliiefs  and  in(|uire<i  when  they,  too, 
wouhl  go  away. 

"We  will  e;it  some  ni  the  Illiimis  fn-t."  >aid  one  f>i  them,  whose 
diplomacy  evaporated  before  the  heat  of  liis  Tu-rce  eagcrnes-.  for  battle. 
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Upon  this  Tonty   rose   from   his  phicc   in   ihc   council   rini;. 

"Since  you  cU'sirc  to  eat  the  children  of  the  Governor,''  he  said 
sternly,  "I  will  have  none  of  your  presents,"  and  with  a  ^  is^orous 
kick  he  sent  the  packets  of  beaver  skins  tumbling  in  all  directions. 

In  a  rage  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  the  chiefs  drove  Tonty 
from  the  council.  In  thejr  cabin  near  the  Indian  fort,  the  Frenchmen 
barricaded  themselves,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, for  none  of  them  expected  to  live  out  the  night.  Here  they  re- 
mained till  daybreak,  when,  realizing  the  uselessness  of  further  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  himself  and  companions,  Tonty  directed  the 
party  to  a  canoe  and  they  hastily  departed — which  they  were  en- 
abled to  do  unmolested.  The  sufferings  which  they  underwent  and  the 
fortitude  they  displayed  in  their  journey  in  search  of  relief  at  Green 
Baj'  scarcely  finds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest. 

In  their  leaky  canoe,  Tonty  and  his  comjianions  toiled  for  five 
hours  up  the  stream,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  land  to  repair 
their  frail  craft.  Here  the  career  of  the  aged  Father  Galiriel  Rihourde 
came  to  a  tragic  close.  A  leafy  arbor  i.ooo  paces  away  invited  him  to 
its  friendly  shelter  for  meditation  and  prayer. 

He  never  returned. 

Alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence,  Tonty  went  to  look  for  him. 
Instead  of  the  good  father,  he  found  the  recent  trail  of  many  Indians, 
whether  of  pursuing  Iroquois  or  others  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 
Vainly  he  fired  his  musket.  In  ^'ain  he  shouted  the  name  of  Father 
Gabriel;  there  was  no  answering  voice  save  reverberating  echo.  With 
sad  hearts  t.he  men  crossed  the  river  to  spend  the  night.  They  built 
a  huge  tire  as  a  beacon,  and  kept  guard  for  signs  of  the  father's  com- 
ing. At  midnight  the  forms  of  several  men  were  descried  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  gave  confirmation  to  their  fears. 

With  daybreak  they  rccrossed  to  reC(.innoitro.  They  \ainly 
searched  for  Father  G.'ibriel  till  long  past  nocju,  despite  the  danger 
they  incurred  by  deferring  their  deparUiro.  At  last  reluctantly  tliey 
resumed  their  way.  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  along  the  bank. 

Years  afterwards  the  breviary  of  Father  Gabriel  was  found  among 
the  Kickapoo  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  mystery  of  his  fate  be- 
came known.  \\'hile  absorbed  in  prayer  he  had  been  discovered  by 
a  wantlering  band  of  those  Inrlians.  and  they  cruelly  crushed  in  his 
skull  with  a  club,  scalped  him.  and  threw  his  body  into  a  dec])  hole. 
It  was  perhai)s  a  blessing  in  disguise  th.it  I'ather  Gabriel's  sufferings 
ended  at  the  beginning  of  this  journey,  for  this  man  of  70  years  could 
never  have  withstood  the  terrible  i)riv.itin;is  and  fatigues  to  whicii  his 
companions  v.ere  about  to  be  subjected. " 

0.  Acconlin'.;  to  Ilciiiiipiri,  a.s  quotoil  l>.v  Slna,  I'.Ttlier  Gabriel  KiUjuiiic  Hiis  tlio 
last  scion  of  a  uolilc  r.tiruiiiKlinn  lioiiso,  who  nut  unly  rciiounood  liis  iiiliinit:m''t"  and 
the  worlil  to  iMir..U  hiiiisrU'  Miiii.nir  tlio  lowly  cliiMicii  of  St.  rraiii'i>,  hut  even  when 
advaii.-eil   in  lif.'  and  I1..11. .]•■<!   witli   tljr  iliL:Mitii'.«  of  his  order.   snni;lii    tin'   in-w   and   toil- 
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By  mischance  Toiity  dctcrniinccl  to  seek  succor  at  Green  Bay 
among  the  friendly  I'ottawattaniies,  instead  ot  going  by  the  longer 
route  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Michilimackinac 
He  thus  missed  La  Salle,  who  with  re-enforcements  was  hurrying 
along  that  route  by  way  of  Ft.  Miamis  to  relieve  Tonty.  La  Salle 
had  reached  Frontenac  only  to  learn  of  further  misfortunes.  The 
Griffon  had  never  been  heard  of  after  lca\  ing  what  is  known  as  Wash- 
ington Island;  a  vessel  from  France  sent  to  him  with  supplies  h.ad 
been  wrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  hopes  seemed  in  ruins.  To  fill 
his  cup  of  bitterness  to  o-\crtiowing  Tonty's  messengers  reached  him 
with  the  story  of  the  <lismantling  of  Ft.  Crevecoeur  and  the  intention 
of  the  deserters  to  seek  and  to  assassinate  La  Salle.  Ambuscading 
the  traitors,  he  killed  two  of  them  and  took  the  others  prisoners. 
Despite  his  fallen  fortunes  he  matiaged  to  organize  another  com- 
pany and  hurried  to  the  help  of  Tonty,  whose  position  he  knew  to 
be  critical  on  account  of  the  threatened  Iroquois  invasion.  He  came 
to  the  rock  whereon  he  had  ordered  a  fort  built:  he  reached  the  de- 
serted Ft.  Crevecoeur.  where  the  message  of  the  deserters  scribbled  on 
the  side  of  the  half-finished  boat  greeted  him  as  if  in  derision  of  his 
hopes.  In  the  deserted  village  of  the  Illinois  he  came  upon  the  un- 
buried  bodies  of  the  dead,  disinterred  by  the  vandal  Iroquois,  whose 
fury  found  full  vent  after  Tonty's  restraining  presence  had  been  re- 
moved. They  had  pursued  the  Illinois  as  Tonty  had  foretold,  and 
with  revolting  atrocity  had  not  only  despoiled  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
but  had  inflicted  upon  several  hundred  women  and  children  the  bar- 
barities and  tortures  which  Indian  warfare  demanded  as  the  fitting 
sequel  of  victory.  Among  the  dead  La  Salle  searched  with  heavy 
heart  for  the  body  of  his  loyal  friend,  and  then  returned  to  his  fort 
on  the  ^vliamis.    There  he  spent  the  winter. 

While  La  Salle  was  thus  engaged,  Tonty  and  his  companions 
were  painfully  toiling  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
In  their  crazy  craft  they  coasted  for  days,  living  on  nuts,  roots  -tnd 
wild  garlic  which  they  dug  from  under  the  frozen  snow.  It  grew 
bitterly  cold,  their  footgear  gave  out  and  they  improvised  moccasins 
by  cutting  the  beaver  mantle  of  poor  Father  Gabriel  into  strips  and 
tieing  them  on  with  thongs  made  of  the  same  material.  For  fifteen, 
days  they  subsisted  on  the  scanty  fare  they  dug  out  of  the  frozen 
ground,  when  the  providential  killing  of  a  stag  gave  them  renewed 
coura.ge  and  sustenance.  The  Sieur  de  I'oisrondet  became  lost  in  the 
forest  and  for  ten  days  was  looked  upon  as  forever  lost  I)y  his  dispir- 
ited companions.  When  he  rejoined  them  he  told  how  he  had  lived 
alone  in  the  woods,  armed  with  a  musket,  but  unprovided  with  'lint 
and  bullets.  In  his  extremity  lie  had  melted  a  pewter  dish  into  pellets 
and  with  the  touch  f>f  a  live  coal  successfully  dischar.ged  his  musket 

some  mission  of  Cai.aila.      Consultlni,'   his  zeal.    lalhL-r   tliaii   Ills  a;;o,    lie  fiiibarkcd   with 
I^  Salic.     Ho  was  70  yoars  (.M  when  killed. 
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at  a  flock  of  NVild  turkeys.    Thus  he  had  kept  aUve  his  emaciated  fra.ne 
till  he  found  his  coiupuiiions.  .         ,    . 

On  St.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  ii)  the  eyes  of  the  weary  travel.'.^ 
were  gkiddcncd  by  the  sij^'ht  of  a  Pottawattamie  village  Lut  new 
disappointments  awaited  the,n.  The  village  was  deserted.  The  :am- 
ished  men  eagerly  gathered  together  a  few  handfuls  of  scattered  corn 
and  a  few  frozen  gourds.  While  searching  for  more,  a  belated  mcmbor 
of  the  party  came  up  and  began  devouring  the  provisions,  which  he 
supposed  had  been  left  there  for  him.  When  the  gleaners  returned 
they  found  that  he  had  not  spared  the  corn  and  the  gourds. 

"We  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing  him  again,  '  says  I  onty,  out 
little  to  see  our  provisions  partly  consumed. 

They  had  formed  the  reckless  determination  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  Michilimackinac  in  a  canoe  as  a  last  hope,  when  they  came  • 
upon  another  Indian  trail.  It  led  to  another  village,  btU  the  Indians 
had  departed,  leaxing  the  slumbering  embers  of  a  i\re.  This  was  about 
the  place  wliere  the  Sturgeon  Bay  canal  opens  into  Lake  .Jich.gan. 
In  the  hope  of  coming  upon  the  Indians,  the  weary  men  made  a 
portage  to  Sturgeon  creek.  Failing  to  come  upon  the  savages,  they 
determined  to  go  back  to  the  Indian  village  to  secure  at  least  the 
comfort  of  dying  by  a  lire. 

They  were  now  m  their  last  extremity.  Tonty  was  attacked  by  a 
fever  and  his  legs  were  swollen  terribly.  In  his  hunger  one  of  the 
men  had  made  a  meal  of  part  of  Father  Gabriel's  mamle  of  hide, 
and  suffered  so  excruciatingly  from  indigestion  as  to  be  unable  to 
proceed  The  creek  had  frozen  s<j  as  to  render  navigation  by  canoe  im- 
possible The  last  hope  seemed  to  be  gone,  when  two  Indians  chanced 
that  way  and  brought  the  long-sought  relief  to  the  famishing  men. 
\mong  the  well-disposed  Pottawattamies,  in  what  is  now  the  penin- 
sula of  Door  Countv,  Wis.,  Tonty  spcm  the  winter  and  recuperated 
from  the  hardships  of  his  terrible  journey.  In  the  spring  he  crossed 
to  Michilimackinac.  To  their  mutual  joy,  Tonty  and  La  Salle  there 
met  and  told  each  other  what  adventures  had  befallen  each,  since 
their  parting  at   Ft.   Crevccoeur,   twelve  months  before. 

Rejoiced  to  find  his  loyal  lieutenant  ready  to  second  his  efforts. 
La  Salle  energeticallv  prepared  for  another  expedition  to  explore  the 
lower  Mississippi.  While  he  was  collecting  the  sinews  of  war,  the  en- 
ergetic Tontv  repaired  in  advance  to  the  Illinois  country.  In  October 
(1681)  La  Salle  joined  him..  Tonty  had  prepared  sledges  with  which 
to  cross  the  frozen  rivers,  and  these  conveyances  greatly  facilitated 
their  journev.  This  time  their  route  to  the  Illinois  was  by  way  of  the 
Chicagou  river.  Bv  the  end  of  January  (1682)  they  had  rcache.l  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river.  For  the  first  time  Henry  dc  Tonty  saw 
the  mightv  Mississippi.  For  twenty  years  thereafter  Tonty  succeeded 
in  maintaining  French  supremacy  on  this  great  stream.  When  the 
Wisconsin  rmue  to  the  river  was  practically  clr.sed  to  the  French  by 
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the  Foxes,  the  soutlicni  pcM'tage  routes  remained  open  through  the 
exertions  oi  Tonty. 

The  voyage  clown  the  Mis.^issippi  lasted  three  months.  Tonty  was 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  Taensa  Indians,  a  nation  lliat  dwelt  in 
adobe  huts,  covered  with  cane  mats.  These  Indians  wore  clothing 
woven  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree;  they  worshiped  the  sun  and 
had  a  large  temple  made  of  mud,  wherein  a  lire  was  kept  perpetually 
burning  in  adoration  of  their  god.  The  ordinarily  laconic  Tonty  has 
left  a  fairly  full  description  of  the  curious  customs  which  he  noted 
among  these  Indians. 

After  numerous  adventures,  the  party  came  to  the  deltas  of  the 
great  river.  La  Salle  went  down  one  channel,  Tonty's  canoe  another 
and  a  third  party  proceeded  along  the  remaining  channel.  Soon  the 
broad  gulf  of  Mexico  opened  to  their  gaze,  and  the  reunited  parties 
prei)ared  to  encamp.  The  next  day  the  solemn  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France  was  performed.  Upon  a 
column  that  was  reared  in  this  lonely  spot  were  afiixeil  the  arms  of 
France,  suital.ily  inscribed,  'J'lie  Sulpitian  priest  led  the  chant  of  the 
Tc  Deum  and  Exaudiat.  the  muskets  rang  out  in  unison,  the  men 
shouted  ''Vive  le  Roi"  in  hijarse  accord,  and  the  Indian  i(dlnwers — 
scarce  knowing  why — raised  their  voices  in  savage  acclaim.  Tlien  n 
cross  was  erected  and  a  notary  drew  up  an  account,  which  was  signed 
by  La  Salle,  Tonty  and  eleven  others.  Thus  was  performed  the  cere- 
mony whereby  the  king  ol  France  added  to  his  goodly  domain  in  the 
new  world  that  vast  region  thai  came  to  be  known  as  Louisiana,  whose 
boundaries  were  later  claimed  to  be  the  Rocky  mountains  ami  the 
Appalachian  system  on  the  west  and  east,  the  frozen  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  north  and  from  Spanish  Florida  to  Mexico  on  the 
south.  "This  stretch  ran  from  corn  to  oranges;  from  sycamore  to 
palmettos.  The  I'ood  tli;it  coursed  this  enormous  basin  w;is  one  of 
the  world's  largest,  draining  an  area  oi  nmre  than  twelve  luunlred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles,  sending  twenty  niilliun  of  millions  of  cu- 
bic feet  of  water  anmially  into  the  sea."' 

This  ceremony  of  tremendous  future  imixirt  occurred  April  gth. 
1682.  Without  loss  of  time,  fnr  food  had  becduie  exhausted,  the  party 
prepared  to  return.  They  defeated  an  attacking  band  of  Indians  after 
killing  ten  of  these  swamp  savages,  and  finally  reached  a  friendly  tribe, 
who  gave  them  shelter. 

La  Salle  was  taken  seriously  sick,  and  he  despatched  Tonty  to 
bear  the  news  of  their  discovery  to  Count  Frontenac.  Thus  Tonty 
was  the  first  to  give  the  intelligcrtce  th:it  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
poured  their  vast  volume  into  the  gull  of  Mexico, 

On  the  way  up  the  river,  Tonty  was  waylaid  liy  wandi.ring  Indi- 

7.  Til.'  hiriL;ii.Tp'  of  I,;i  Siillo  in  Mliiii-  in.s^.ssidii.  \v:is  si.mewliat  ntivciiro.  Dmilit- 
le.sB,  sa.vs  .Spnrlis.  liis  purp.rsi>  wmm  t.i  I:iko  |nissi.<-^1..ii  iif  tlio  wlioi.'  liTiit(iry  watcTi'il  l.y 
tbe  Missls~i|.|.[   :in.l   its   tril.iiliirics   on    I1..II1   si.l.s. 
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ans  who  mistook  him  ior  an  Iro.iuois  and  decided  to  burn  him.  Lut 
for 'the  strenuous  interi)osition  of  the  Illinois  Indians  who  accompa- 
nied him.  Tonty  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  He  reached 
Michilimackinac  in  July,  and  three  months  later  La  Salle  joined  h.m. 
Tonty  at  once  repaired  to  the  Illinois  river  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fort.  Here  La  Salle  followed,  and  they  completed  the  historic 
Ft.   St.   Louis  on   the   masMve   cliff   that  to-day   is   known   as    Starved 

Rock.*  -  ,         1  f 

Starved   Rock  rises  one  hundred  and  fifty   leet  irom  the  edge   o 
the  water  and  is  a  sheer  precipice  on  three  sides.     Only  irom  behind 
can  the  top  be  reached,  and  thence  with  difficulty.     The  place  is  a  nat- 
ural fortress.     Properly  provisioned,  a  handful  ol  nun  occupying  the 
level  acre  on  top  could  defy  the  siege  or  assault  ol  an  army. 

The  fort  completed.  T.mty  went  among  the  Tn.hans  ol  the  ^ul- 
nding  countrv  to  seek  allies.  How  well  he  succeeded  iii  Ins  m.s^ 
.,un  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  soon  tlie  valley  beneath  h.m  wa.  a  vast 
encampment  of  Illinois.  Miamis.  Shawanoes.  Weas  and  I'lanki^haws- 
four  thousand  warriors.  In  the  dozen  villages  ot  bark  lodges  were 
housed  not  less  than  ao.cco  Indians,  counting  the  women  and  ihe  chil- 
dren It  had  required  all  the  tact  and  diplomacy  ol  Tonty  to  bring 
about  this  confederation  of  hitherto  mutually  unlriendly  tribes.  Its 
continuance  meant  not  only  the  supremacy  of  the  brench  on  the  .Mis- 
sissippi, but  the  control  of  the  whole  western  lur  trade,  which  tlie  Iro- 
quois by  conquest  and  plunder  had  been  seeking  to  divert  to  the 
Dutch  and  English  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Intent  upon  planting  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  U.e  ^lississippi  to 
Supplement  Tontv's  at  Ft.  St.   Louis,  on  the  Rock,   La  Salle  decided 
to  .sail  for  France  to  secure  more  aid.      He   numcd  hi-^  laitluul    inend 
as  governor  of  the  fort,  and  bade  him  farewell. 
Tontv  never  saw  him  again. 

la  S-.lle  bad  scarcelv  ^one  bey.-nd  recall  when  there  came  to  the 
Rock  the  Chevalier  de  Uau^is  ,o  displace  T„nty  as  cmnumdant.  by 
order  of  the  governor  at  Montreal.  Count  iM-untenac  had  been  recalled 
to  France  and  the  enemies  „f  La  Salle  were  truimphant  m  ^b.ntreal. 
tontv  surrendered  the  iml.  but  remained  there:  and  bcmre  the  corn 
orew' again  de  P.augis  was  glad  indeed  to  a^k  Tonty  to  share  the  com- 
mand for  in  March  tlie  Iroquois  came.  For  six  days  the  tierce  In- 
dians from  the  Fa^t  besieged  the  Rock,  ea^er  to  destroy  the  garrison 
For  ..nee  tbev  met  a  foe  whr,.e  valor  and  wliosc  cunning  excecMr.l 
their  own.  Tonty  repul<e<l  them  with  great  los.  an.l  they  retired  into 
tlieir'  ov.n   country.  . 

M,.a.uvliile.  at  the  curl  of  iM-anco.  La  Salle  had  round  reneNNC.l 
royal   favor,  one  <.vidvnce  of  which   was  that   bis  conh-cated   lort  ot   St. 

,,.„...,   .,, 1,...   I..   ,1,U  r,H-l<.   s:>vs    IM.ku..,n,      .\   I'nrly   ..f   llliiw.i-. 
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Louis  on  the  Illinois  was  restored  to  him.  lie  sent  the  joyful  news  to 
Tonty,  again  placing  him  in  command,  and  advising  him  that  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  Mississippi  mouth  would  soon.be  under  way. 

The  fate  of  La  Salle's  disastrous  quest  for  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  has  often  been  told.  First  he  quarreled  with  the  naval  com- 
mander, Beaujeu,  who  chafed  because  he  had  to  serve  under  La 
Salle.  The  old  captain  seems  to  have  been  especially  oftended  because 
La  Salic  expressly  stipulated  that  in  case  ought  happened  to  himself, 
Tonty  should  be  sent  for  to  command  the  expedition.  When  the 
ships  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Alississippi  and  La  Salle's  vessel 
was  wrecked  in  Matagorda  Bay,  Beaujeu  set  sail  and  abandoned  La 
Salle  on  this  inhospitable  shore.  On  the  Trinity  river,  La  Salle  was 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  men. 

All  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  his  friend,  Tonty  organized  a  party 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  to  meet  La  Salle.  He  had  indeed  heard 
that  La  Salle  had  landed,  for  in  the  autumn  of  1685  Tonty  journeyed 
from  his  eyrie  on  tiie  Rock  to  Michilimackinuc  and  there  learned  in 
a  letter  from  the  new  governor  that  news  had  been  received  in  France, 
upon  the  return  of  Beaujeu.  that  La  Salle's  expedition  had  safely 
landed.  He  returned  on  foot  to  the  Rock,  and  in  February  (16S0)  left 
there  with  eleven  Indians  and  twice  that  number  of  Frenchmen  to 
meet  his  friend. 

But  no  trace  of  his  friend  did  the  loyal  Tonty  find,  save  tne  col- 
umn erected  at  the  delta  four  years  before — now  fallen  and  half-sub- 
merged in  the  ooze  of  this  swampy  region.  He  sent  canoes  to  coast 
along  the  shore  both  east  and  west,  but  the  crews  returned  without 
tidings.  In  liis  anxiety  to  reach  La  Salle,  he  proposed  to  his  men  to 
cruise  along  the  coast  till  they  should  come  to  Manhatte,  but  the  un- 
known dangers  appalled  the  men  and  they  refused  to  accompany  him. 
Disconsolate!}',  Tonty  prepared  to  return  to  Ft.  St.  Louis.  The  fallen 
cohunn  was  again  erected,  out  of  reach  of  the  hungry  waters  of  the 
gulf,  and  Tonty  wrote  a  letter  for  La  Salle,  which  he  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  a  chief  of  the  Bayagoulas. 

The  tenor  of  this  letter  is  pathetic  in  the  sincerity  of  the  conceru 
which  the  writer  expresses  for  the  welfare  of  La  Salle  and  the  assur- 
ances he  gives  that  he  would  sacrifice  everything  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  his  friend.  This  letter,  fourteen  years  later,  was  given  by  the 
Bayogoula  chief  to  Pierre  (I'lherville.  and  convinced  that  explorer  that  . 
he  had  found  the  Mississippi,  after  Hennepin's  misleading  and  spuri- 
ous narratiiin  had  led  him  ti.  doubt  that  he  was  upon  that  river. ^ 


0.  Jfonnfpi.i  never  (li'sccndod  tlio  MissUsipjii,  Init  .iftrr  I.n  Salle's  il.ath  rlniined 
to  havo  done  so  and  wrote  nn  aeeonnt  <n'  hi-!  .■ille^rod  trip.  Tt  wa<  liaseil  on  !><>  Cleren's 
narrative,  wlilelj  had  Iwcn  siippressid,  Imt  of  nlildi  Ilennejiin  liail  serurod  a  copy.  If 
wnn  tills  falde  of  Hennoi.in's  and  tlie  pla^-larlzed  and  sarl.li-d  version  of  Tonly's  me- 
moir'^ \vlil,-li  Tlierville  bud  tak.n  :il..ri_'  as  ■.;iiides  to  -ive  Idni  an  idea  of  tlie  Mrvsissippt 
conmry.     Of  eoMr.-e  be   fall.. I  t..  n iielb'   III..  .l..oTipli..ns  witb   Ibe  a.tiial   f.-iets. 
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At  tlic  Arkansas  river,  wIiltc  on  the  previous  voyage  La  Salle  had 
conferred  a  .ei;-:neury  upon  the  devoted  Tonty,  several  oi  the  men  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  form  a  settlement  and  Tonty  gave  his  con- 
sent. 

Before  Tontv's  departure  in  search  of  La  Salic,  the  new  governor, 
Denonville,  had 'sent  xvord  to  Tonty  that  his  aid  would  be  wanted  in 
a  contemplated  aitack  on  the  Iroquois  in  their  own  country.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  fruitless  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  Tonty  raised  a 
force  of  Indians  and  coureur  dc  bois  and  proceeded  to  make  the  thou- 
sand-mile journey  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  starting  he  gave  his 
savages  a  dog-feast— a  ceremony  that  ends  with  the  devouring  oi  a 
dog's  heart  raw,  and  which  seems  to  inspire  the  Indians  with  un- 
wonted courage.  At  the  Straits  (Detroit)  he  joined  his  cousm  Du 
Luth  and  another  parly  under  Durantye.  Shortly  after  the  three  ehiet- 
tains  made  an  important  capture,  in  intercepting  some  Enghslunen 
who  were  bound  for  the  western  country  to  set  the  Indians  on  the 
heels  of  the  French. 

Tonty's  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senccas  is  told  by  Den- 
onville in  his  olVicial  dispatche.^.  lie  praises  Tonty  highly.'"  While 
advancing  into  the  Indian  country,  the  vanguard  was  ambuscaded  by 
the  crafty  Senecas.  Tonty  was  at  the  head  of  this  ambushed  lorce, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare  enabled  him  to  meet  the  foe  m 
such  unexpected  manner  as  to  turn  an  anticipated  rout  of  his  men  into 
a  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  enemy,"  Th^  Seneca  villages  were  laid 
waste,  their  ripening  crops  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  then  for 
some  unknown  reason  Denonville  ceased  his  pursuit. 

Tonty  returned  to  the  Rock,  and  there  found  Abbe  Cavalier,  La 
Salle's  brother,  and  a  number  of  companions  who  had  found  their  way 
out  of  the  Texas  wilderness  after  La  Salle's  assassination.  Instead  of 
telling  Tontv  wliat  had  happened  they  deceived  him  into  believing  that 
La  Salle  was  still  alive  and  well  in  Texas,  and  would  shortly  follow 
them  to  the  Illinois.  Delighted  to  hear  these  welcome  tidings,  the 
generous  Tonty  not  only  treated  the  wanderers  with  every  courtesy, 
but  loaned  the" lying  abbe  merchandise  to  the  \alue  of  4.000  livres  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  journey  to  France.  The  abbe  and  his  com- 
panions departed  on  their  way,  rejoicing  at  the  successful  outcome  01 
their  deception. 

To  the  intense  indignation  of  Tonty.  shortly  alter  he  learned  from 
one  of  the  men  who  arrived  from  his  post  on  the  Arkansas,  tliat  he 
had  been  grossly  deceived  and  that  his  generosity  had  been  expended 
upon  liars  and  ingrates.  The  priest,  who  later  justified  his  deception  of 
Tontv  on  the  ground  that  the  first  news  of  La  S.ille's  assassination  was 
due  the  court  of  France,  had  not  hesitated  to  tell  the  story  to  the  men 


in.     p.icMiiienlar.v   Flistor.v  iit   Ni "'  Yurk,   vol.    I. 
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within  tlie  stiickade  on  the  Arkansas,  when  tlio  liaphazard  wanderings 
of  himself  and  companions  brouglit  their  weary  footsteps  to  that 
friendly  shelter. 

The  faithful  heart  of  Tonty  was  wrung  by  the  intelligence,  and  the 
distressing  situation  in  which  the  feeble  remnant  of  La  Salle's  party  at 
Matagorda  Bay  had  been  left  by  the  conspirators  appealed  to  his  sense 
of  chivalry.  He  determined  to  effect  their  rescue  if  possible,  unde- 
terred by  the  tremendous  risks  he  ran  in  traversing  the  unknown  wil- 
derness intervening — a  distance  of  Hundreds  of  miles  of  swamp,  forest 
and  brake.  Unconscious  that  the  little  colony  had  been  swept  into 
captivity  by  hostile  savages,  early  in  December  of  the  year  1688  a  canoe 
bore  him,  accompanied  by  five  Frenchmen  and  three  Indians,  down 
the  current  of  the  Illinois  for  his  third  expedition  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  was  not  till  the  last  of  .March  that  they  found  themselves  on 
the  Red  River.  The  journey  had  l.ieen  so  arduous  that  all  but  one 
of  the  Frenchmen  and  one  of  the  Indians  refused  to  proceed.  Despite 
his  urgent  entreaties,  they  retraced  their  steps. 

With  his  two  remaining  followers  and  a  ^lave  Tonty  pushed  on. 
The  Frenchman  lost  himself  in  a  wood.  Tonty  found  him,  only  to 
learn  of  new  misfortunes,  for  in  crossing  a  stream  the  latter  had  al- 
lowed the  ammunition  bag  to  slip  off  into  the  water.  They  had  but 
a  trilling  quantity  of  pnwder  remaining,  and  were  thus  in  a  sorry 
plight.  Still  Tonty  would  not  give  u]).  fie  pushed  on  from  one  Indi- 
an village  to  another,  cementing  friendships  which  he  designed  to  use 
later  on  to  secinx-  a  confederation  of  tribes  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Spaniards  of  Mexico,  with  whom  the  hVcnrli  were  now  at  war.  At 
last  he  reached  an  fiidian  Milage  \shere  he  learned  that  Frenchmen 
had  not  long  before  had  their  abode.  The  demeanrir  of  these  Indians 
and  their  tinsatisfactnrN-  exiilanation  in  aeinunting  for  the  absence  of 
tlie  Frenchmen,  aroused  his  suspicions  that  the  Frenchmen  had  been 
murdi;red. 

"I  told  them,''  he  reruunis  in  his  narrali\e.  "that  they  had  Icilled 
the  I^renchnun.  Directly  all  the  women  began  to  cr\-,  and  tims  I  saw- 
that  wliat  T  had  .^aid  was  true.  I  would  not,  therefore,  accept  the  cal- 
umet." 

Reltictaiu'y  Tonl;.  cniu-luded  to  ri'lurn,  fnr  the  Indi.iiis  would  fur 
nish  him  no  ninre  guides  and  his  ammunition  had  becunie  exhausted. 
Tie  was  then  within  J^n  miles  of  the  jiku-c  where  the  ill-fated  colony 
had  been  iilanted.  a.nd  within  three  <lays'  jonrney  rif  the  sp,,t  where  the 
unlnnied  liones  of  La  .S.-ille  lay  ble;ichiiig  in  the  smi. 

The  return  journey  tn  the  Mississippi  \vas  an  tminterrupK-d  series 
of  incredible  hardships,  lasfiu.,;-  fi-om  the  beginning  ipf  Max-  till  Tidy. 
The  rainy  se.-ison  canu-  fin.  Xight  and  ilay  the  be.-t\en>  opened  their 
fiood.gatcs.  till  the  wlirde  cmuUry  lor  a  -irelcli  nf  ni:iny  miles  w.-is  in 
undated.  They  made  a  r.-ifl,  but  f.inml  no  di-\-  lan<l.  (  )nei^  they  joy- 
fully came  npoii  a  band  of  sa\agcs 
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"We  called  to  tlicm  in  vain,"  narrates  Tonty,  "they  ran  away,  and 
wc  were  unable  to  come  up  with  them.  Two  of  their  dogs  came  to 
us  which  with  two  of  our  own  we  embarked  the  next  day  on  our  rait. 
We  crossed  fifty  leagues  of  Hooded  country.  The  water,  where  it  was 
least  deep,  reached  half-way  up  the  legs;  and  in  all  this  tract  we  found 
only  one  little  island  of  dry  land,  where  we  killed  a  bear  and  dried  its 
flesh  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  trouble  we  had  to  get 
out  of  this  miserable  country,  where  it  rained  night  and  day.  We  were 
obliged  to  sleep  on  the  trunks  of  two  great  trees  placed  together,  and 
to  make  our  fire  on  the  trees,  to  eat  our  dogs  and  to  carry  our  bag- 
gage across  large  tracts  covered  with  reeds.  In  short,  I  never  suffered 
so  much  in  my  life  as  in  this  journey  to  the  Mississippi,  which  we 
reached  on  the  nth  of  July." 

Finally  Tonty  reached  a  village  of  the  Coroas  and  was  hospitably 
received  'Por  three  davs  not  a  morsel  of  food  had  he  eaten.  The  sav- 
ages svmpathized  with  his  sufferings  and  feasted  him  royally  He  pur- 
sued his  way,  but  in  the  miasmatic  region  he  had  traversed  he  had  ab- 
sorbed the  germs  of  a  fever,  and  he  lingered  on  the  Arkansas  tor  a 
fortnight  before  he  could  pursue  his  toilsome  way  back  to  the  Illinois. 
He  wearilv  climbed  his  beloved  Rock  in  September,  1690. 

The  narrative  of  Tontv's  life,  which  was  sent  to  Pans  in  1693,  ends 
here  Four  vears  later  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  spurious  work  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  whose  fertility  of  imagination  supplied  the  embel- 
lishments.    Tonty  repudiated  this  document. 

For  ten  years  after  this  last  trip  down  the  ^^lississippi  Tonty  re- 
mained at  the  Rock,  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  French  court 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  left  uncompleted  by  La  Salle's  untimely 
death  Tontv  was' the  onlv  man  who  realized  the  vast  possibdities  in 
this  undeveloped  empire.  Despite  the  discouraging  indifference  at 
court  that  repulsed  his  eftorts.  he  sought  with  his  feeble  forces  at  the 
Rock  to  hold  the  western  portal  to  this  empire  for  his  adopted  coun- 
try, till  stronger  influences  than  his  own  should  succeed  in  spurring 
the  French  to  fuller  realization  of  neglected  opportunities.  On  Ins 
lofty  rock  he  reigned  like  a  monarch  over  the  surrounding  tribes,  and 
his  inspiration  and  diplomacy  banded  them  to  united  action  in  repuls- 
ing the  Iroquois.  The  advance  of  the  Five  Nations  was  thus  checked 
and  English  conquest  of  the  western  soil  delayed  for  many  years.  His 
services  were  but  ill-requited.  The  greedy  policy  of  the  French  author- 
ities led  to  a  proclamation  against  the  Frenchmen  who  were  trapping 
in  the  western  country,  or.lcring  their  arrest  and  seizure  of  their  furs. 
Tontv  and  his  companion  La  Forest  were  shown  some  consideration. 
it  is  true.  They  were  expressly  exclude.l  from  this  inhibition;  but  they 
were  limited  to  two  canoes  in  trading,  not  a  princely  resource  to  mam- 
tain  their  establishment  on  the  Illinois.  Tonly  was  reduced  to  sending 
a  petition  to  the  minister  of  marine  for  a  company  "that  he  may  con- 
tinue his  services  in  llii';  country,  where  he  has  not  ceased  to  haras4 
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the  Iioquois  Ijy  enlisting  tl.c  Illinois  against  them  in  ".;::  majesty's 
cause."  In  this  petition,  wherein  his  services  are  recited  without  adorn- 
ment and  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  Tonty  presents  his  prayer 
for  a  company  "Mn  consideration  of  his  voyages  and  heavy  expenses 
and  considering  also  tliat  during  his  services  of  seven  years  as  cap- 
tain lie  has  not  received  any  pay."  Count  Frontenac,  who  was  again 
governor  of  New  France,  strongly  endorsed  this  petition,  but  nothinp 
ever  came  of  it.i- 

But  if  Tonty's  attempt  to  secure  aid  in  bringing  to  fruition  the 
plans  of  La  Salle  met  with  but  cold  response,  his  efforts  tinally  bore 
fruit.  After  La  Salle's  disastrous  expedition  to  Matagorda  Bay,  the 
Mississippi  river  colonization  scheme  was  discredited  at  court.  Not 
till  Tonty's  narrative  was  received,  together  with  an  estimate  prepared 
by  him  for  building  a  vessel  at  the  Arkansas  to  secure  a  cargo  of  buf- 
falo hides  and  pearls  with  which  to  sail  for  France,  was  interest  in 
the  scheme  revived.  An  added  impetus  was  the  rumor  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  were  also  about  to  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  ^Mississ- 
ippi  to  secure  possession  of  this  great  highway.  The  gallant  Le  ^loyne 
d'lbervillc,  whose  remarkable  exploits  in  New  France  and  in  the  Hud-  / 
son  Bay  country  had  given  him  great  prestige,  had  the  influence  at 
court  which  Tonty  lacked.  With  a  goodly  rciinue  he  sailed  for  the 
Mississippi  country  and  went  up  that  stream  to  found  a  colony.  Un- 
certain whether  lie  had  reached  his  destination,  all  doubts  were  re- 
moved when  an  old  Indian  chief  clad  in  a  coat  of  blue  gave  into  his 
hands  the  letter  which  fourteen  years  before  Tonty  had  confided  to 
the  Bayagoula  chief  to  be  given  to  La  Salle.  At  Bilo.xi  Bay  they 
erected  a  stockade  and  began  the  settlement  that  was  destined  to  be 
the  foundation  of  Old  Louisiana. 

Here  Plenry  dc  Tonty  joined  the  colonists  in  the  year  1700.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  had  toiled  in  the  face  of  every  discouragement 
to  maintain  his  fort  of  St.  Louis.  On  the  25th  day  of  November,  1698, 
the  Count  Frontenac  died,  and  the  last  hope  that  Tonty  might  have 
entertained  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  pick  up  the  thread  dropped 
by  his  dead  friend  was  shattered.  Men  less  friendly  and  less  sympa- 
thetic came  into  power.  A  royal  decree  came  abandoning  the  fort  on 
the  Rock.  Determined  to  join  d'lbervillc,  with  a  few  faithful  follow- 
ers Tonty  floated  down  the  Illinois,  waving  a  sad  farewell  to  the  bold 
escarpment  on  whose  topmost  level  he  had  made  his  home  so  many 
years. 

12.  IiiLT.illtihlo  wa.>;  Iho  niwil  of  neiirly  all  c,r  the  ciniraccoiis  pioiu'crs  of  New 
Kraiiro.  .I..li.t  arj.l  I'.rnit  ncTo  allawod  to  dio  in  iiovi'ity.  It  not  uo^l.'ct:  nitnvillc"s 
111-fatccl  coli.riy  wis  loft  to  slarvnfion  or  postllenoi-;  I^  Salle's  nnfortuiiate  compan- 
ions at  Malnu-onla  Hay  \mic  nlian(lonoi),  and  no  onfort  >va3  nuuie  to  rescue  tlic  survivors 
from  tlieir  lapt.trs.  i;vin  tlie  linn-lioarnd  I'rontenaL-  was  maile  llic  viitlin  of  an  Inilif- 
Ccrciit   niurjarcii's  raprl.-es. 
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The  Louisiana  colonists  received  him  with  open  arms.  For  lour 
years  lie  shared  their  varied  fortunes,  aiding  them  wilh  his  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft  and  savage  lore.  He  made  an  expedition  to  the 
Chickasaw  nation,  when  the  security  of  the  colony  was  threatened.  He 
persuaded  them  to  peace  despite  the  instigation  of  the  English,  who 
sought  to  extinguish  French  colonization  through  the  medium  of 
these  savage  allies.  The  efforts  thus  resulted  in  enlisting  in  the  French 
interests  2,coo  Chickasaws.  Among  his  old  Indian  friends,  too,  he 
sought  gootl  will  for  the  new  arrivals.  His  services  were  of  inesti- 
mable value.  Xor  were  they  all  of  a  pacific  nature.  When  by  an  act 
of  treachery  the  Alabamas  raised  the  hatchet,  Tonty  aided  Bienville 
in  executing  vengeance  upon  the  treacherous  Indians.  He  led  the 
night  surprise  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  fled  and  left  the  camp, 
with  war  canoes  and  hunting  booty,  to  the  attacking  Frenchmen. 

In  1704  there  arrived  at  the  colony  a  vessel  with  supplies  from 
Havana.  While  the  colonists  w'ere  rejoicing  over  the  acquisition  of 
the  stores,  their  joy  turned  to  terror,  for  with  the  vessel  there  came 
the  germs  of  the  pestilential  scourge,  yellow  fever.  The  vessel's  crew 
was  almost  exterminated.  ^lore  than  half  the  colonists  lay  dead  or 
dying.  Tonty  nursed  the  living  and  helped  to  bury  the  dead.  Finally 
he,  too,  succumbed.  In  the  soil  of  Old  Biloxi,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1704  was  dug  the  grave  of  the  most  unselfish  and  loyal,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  intrepid,  of  the  many  knightly 
men  who  blazed  the  path  whence  entered  civilization  into  what  later 
became  known  as  the  old  Northwest. 

Where  Tonty  lies  buried  is  not  known.  Some  day  the  farmer's 
plowshare  or  the  workman's  spade  will  unearth  in  the  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Old  Biloxi  a  skeleton  with  a  rusted  iron  hand. 
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A  GLANCE   [NTO  THE  REMOTE  PAST. 


The  glacial  drift  has  revealed  remains  apparently  luinian.  Human 
bones  have  been  found  near  those  of  the  mastodon.  But  it  is  for  the 
geologist  to  decide  at  what  time,  in  the  dawn  of  all  existence,  our  first 
rude  predecessors  made  war  upon  the  mastodon  and  megalonyx. 
Whether  that  period  is  200.OCO  or  l^oo.coo  years  ago  is  not  within  the 
province  of  history  to  decide.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves within  the  narrowest  limits  of  original  documentary  evidence, 
we  neglect  a  wide  and  fertile  field  of  research;  for  ethnology,  philology, 
peology,  archaeolog}'  and  kindred  branches  have  greatly  lessened  the 
impenetrable  darkness  that  has  enveloped  the  pre-Columbian  history 
of  the  Xortlnvcst.  From  the  present  Wisconsin  Indians  we  can  learn 
nothing  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  state.  But  we  have  indubitable 
evidence,  that  it  had  a  history  worthy  of  study  before  the  first  white 
man   frightened  the  natives  with  his  fire  arms. 

The  first  explorers  found  the  simple  natives  living  here  in  wig- 
wams, and  satisfied  with  a  diet  consisting  mostly  of  fish  and  game. 
This  was  boiled  in  birch  bark  pails,  the  water  being  brought  to  boiling 
point  by  means  of  hot  stones.  Their  arrow-heads  and  spear-heads 
were  made  of  stone  of  different  kinds  and  of  copper.  Their  knives 
and  axes  ^^■ere  also  of  stone  and  coppcr^^.  Where  the  copper  came  from 
they  could  not  tell;  but  looked  upon  it  as  very  precious  and  with  su- 
perstitious reverence  kept  pieces  of  it  wrapped  up  in  skins  and  handed 
it  down  from  one  generation  to  another  as  a  special  gift  of  the  gods. 
A'-  to  the  "mounds,"  they  had  the  same  ignorance,  and,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  the  same  superstitious  reverence.  They  could  tell  nothing  of 
their  origin.  Now  this  copi)er  they  valued  so  highly  could  be  mined 
in  great  quantities  beneath  the  feet  of  some  tribes  and  only  a  short 
journey  from  the  homes  of  others.  It  had  once  been  so  mined  and  the 
evidences  f)f  ancient  mining  abound  at  every  paying  vein  in  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  region.     Shafts  that  liafl  been  sunk  before  the  discov- 


1.    stone  Is  thought  to  Imve  tiecn  In   more  gtncrul  use  than  copper  at  the   time  of 
tlie   (li.sioTery. 
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ry  of  America  were  found  tilkil  with  the  annual  deposits  of  decayed 
leaves  and  l)ranches  and  the  slow  accretions  of  centurio  of  sediment. 
In  the  piles  of  refuse  earth  from  the  mine,  huge  pines  had  grown 
whose  rings  indicated  four  centuries  of  life-.  As  it  is  very  improbable 
the  trees  would  start  as  soon  as  the  mine  was  deserted,  it  would  appear 
from  this  and  froni  other  causes  that  500  to  1,000  years  may  have 
elapsed  since  the  ancient  miner  swung  his  ponderous  stone  hammer. 
and,  with  his  comrades,  raised  huge  masses  of  copper,  w  eighing  many 
tons  upon  beams  and  props  of  wood,  which  has  now  decayed  to  the 
consistency  of  peat.  Why  had  the  mines  of  this  coveted  metal,  already 
opened,  so  long  remainetl  idle  and  the  mining  implements  untouched  ; 
Ihere  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  men  who  discovered  and  opened 
the  mines,  who  worked  them  and  made  useful  implements  out  of  the 
product,  had  left  the  country  and  were,  at  once  or  at  some  subsequent 
time,  succeeded  by  men  inferior,  perhaps  of  a  differenf  race.  There 
IS  surely  a  wide  difference  between  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
men  who  will  discover  a  mine  and  the  utility  of  its  metal,  man- 
ufacture mining  implements  and  open  all  the  paying  veins  in  a  district, 
imd  the  blind  savage,  who  will  live  for  years  in  the  neighborhood  of 
?,n  open  shaft,  with  mining  tools  ready  for  use  and  the  inherited 
metal  utensils  to  show  thcni  the  use  of  the  metal,  and  live  in  rliis 
proximity  witliout  ever  knocking  off  a  piece  for  a  spear-head  or  an 
arrow-head.  But  this  continued  for  centuries  and  the  natives  forgot 
the  very  existence  of  the  shafts,  finally  fdled  up.  An  industrious  and 
intelligent  race  would  not  be  likely  to  leave,  of  thir  own  accord,  a 
region  yielding  a  rare  and  valuable  product.  They  were  undoubtedly 
forced  to  leave  by  a  more  warlike  and  powerful  hut  less  civilized  race — 
probably  the  ancestors  of  our  modern  Xorthwestern  Indians  of  the 
Sioux  and  Algonkin  stock  As  the  Huns  and  the  Gotlis  of  Europe 
swept  down  upon  the  Roman  provinces,  as  the  Tartars  came  in'hordes 
from  the  East- — so,  here,  an  American  Tamerlane  or  Genghis  Khan 
niay  have  hurled  his  ferocious  red  skins  upon  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  race. 

This  race  of  ancient  miners  has  found  sepulture  in  the  "mounds" 
and  their  copper  implements  are  buried  with  them  even  in  the  far-off 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  They  were,  however,  so  widely  extended  and  so 
progressive  that  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  were  all  exterminated 
by  their  rude  in\iders.  Some  of  their  descendants  must  to-day  be 
continuing  the  progress  t<iward  civilization  so  well  begun.  Before  in- 
quiring who  and  where  they  may  be.  let  us  take  a  nmre  general 
view  of  the  .Xmcrican  races  and  their  origin. 
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Daruin  claimoJ  that  the  ca^tern  hemisphere  was  the  first  to 
evolve  a  man;  as,  there,  the  monkeys  are  more  like  mankinil  in  their 
structure.  The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  does  not  support  this  view, 
and  holds  that  the  claims  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  equal.  Philolo- 
gists have  agreed  (with  the  partial  exception  ot  Ic  Plongeon)  that 
the  American  languages  are  unique  and  cannot  be  traced  to  an  oriental 
source;  that,  further,  they  bear  evidence  of  aboriginal  antiquity — are 
primitive  in  character  and  differ  radically  from  all  others.  Foster 
says:  '"In  the  forms  of  grammatical  structure  and  in  the  modes  of  asso- 
ciating and  expressing  ideas  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  partic- 
ular words,  the  Indian  tongues  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  in- 
stinctive impulses  of  the  human  mind  to  express  ideas  of  relation,  qual- 
ity and  action.  Dialects  of  the  Western  Continent,  radically  distin- 
guished from  all  otiiers  and  radically  united  among  themselves,  stand 
in  hoary  brotherhood  by  the  side  of  the  most  ancient  vocal  systems  of 
the  human  race."  The  fact  that  maize,  the  native  American  staple,  no 
longer  grows  wild,  but  is  dependent  upon  cultivation,  shows  the  great 
antiquity  of  man's  existence  in  America:  for  it  requires  ages  of  culti- 
vation before  a  plant  of  any  kind  loses  its  independent  vitality  in  its 
native  habitat.  Shell  fish  were  among  the  earliest  foods  of  man.  Shell 
banks  or  large  heaps  of  shells  are  found  fifteen  miles  inland  from  our 
Gulf  shore,  covered  with  the  accumulated  soil  of  ages,  out  of  which 
grow  trees  which  are  themselves  centuries  old.  Part  of  a  human  cra- 
nium was  found  in  California  (,Tal)le  Mountain)  180  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  other  human  remains  have  been  found,  as  stated  above. 
near  the  bones  of  the  mastadon. 

In  all  this  period  of  man's  existence  in  America,  there  may  have 
been  no  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  Continent.  There  surely  appears 
to  have  been  none  for  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years  before 
Columbus:  for.  iron  was  used  by  Homer's  heroes  and  by  the  men  of 
the  Bible,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  yet  the  most  advanced  of  Amer- 
ican races  allowed  that  useful  metal  to  lie  about  them  untouched  in  an 
almost  pure  native  state.  The  antiquity  and  practical  isolation  of 
the  American  races  for  ages  can  thus  be  asserted  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. That  there  never  was  a  communication  is  by  no  means  certain, 
or  even  probable.  Indeed  llure  are  some  traditions  and  some  philo- 
logical facts  that  terd  to  show  a  communication  in  remote  prehistoric 
times. 

When  the  Athenian  lawgiver.  Solon,  visited  Egypt  some  2.500 
years  ago.  he  was  told  by  ;.  prie>t  of  that  country  that  their  books 
r.vorded  a  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  a  people  from  beyoml  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  They  hatl  come  to  inv,-ide  and  to  subjugate  ;;11 
Europe,  but  the  Greeks  dro\e  them  back.  He  said  the  island  from 
which  they  came  v.:.>--  larger  tlian  Asia  [Miiiovl  and  Lil)ya  combined 
f.nd  was  called  .\tlantis.     It  was  a  tine,   leriile  country,  ruled  over  by 
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tliree  kings  whose  conibiiicl  lorces  were  thus  defeated.  "Afterwards 
(some  9,000  years  before  the  time  of  Solon)  in  one  day  and  one  fatal 
night,  there  came  mighty  earthquakes  and  inundations  which  engulfed 
the  warlike  people.  Atlantis  disappeared  beneath  the  sea  and  then 
that  sea  became  inaccessible,  so  that  navigation  in  it  ceased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ciuanlity  of  mud  which  the  engulfed  island  left  in  us 
place."  Although  Diodorus  Siculus  also  speaks  of  this  island  of  At- 
lantis, it  was  considered  a  myth  until  within  recent  years  it  has  found 
faith  among  the  most  profound  students. 

In  Ancient  Mexican  records  are  to  be  found  traditions  of  a  great 
catastrophe,  eartiniunkes  and  inundations  combined,  and  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  and  South  America  all  dis- 
tinctly describe  such  a  cataclysm;  say  that  waves  mountain  high  came 
from  the  East  and  drowned  all  the  inhabitants  but  the  few  who 
escaped  to  higher  ground.  The  festival  of  Izcalli  was  instituted 
in  Mexico  to  commemorate  the  terrible  calamity,  and  during  this 
testival  "princes  and  people  humbled  themselves  before  the  divinity 
and  besought  him  not  to  renew  the  frightful  convulsions."  The  Abbe 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  asserts  he  has  proofs  that  the  first  civilization 
of  the  earth  was  on  the  ground  that  sank  in  this  cataclysm.  Philolo- 
gists say  they  cannot  explain  the  derivation  of  the  words  Atlas  and 
Atlantic  from  any  language  of  the  Eastern  continent.  But  in  the 
Nahua  language  of  .\ncient  Mexico  is  found  the  root  Atl, — "water", 
and  the  derivative  .\tlan,— -on  the  border  of",  or  "amid  the  water": 
whence  the  name  <>f  the  town  Atlan,  in  Daricn,  in  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  well-known  word  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Augustus  le  Flongeon,  who  has  devoted  twelve  years  to  the 
exploratio.i  of  Ceniral  .\merica,  has  made  a  study  of  its  hieroglyphics 
and  the  langungv  of  the  Quiches,  the  degenerate  wild  tribes, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Mayas.  In  their  wild  state  of  bar- 
barous isolation,  the  language  has  not  materially  changed,  so 
that  he  has  been  able  to  read  the  hieroglyphics,  and  has 
found  carved  on  the  lintel  over  the  door  of  a  building  at  Chichin-Itza 
sn  account  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  great  island  in  the  Atlantic.  Of 
the  few  Maya  manuscripts  that  escaped  the  destructive  bigotry  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  the  most  important  is  that  called  the  Troano 
ir.anuscri])!  now  in  the  British  museum.  In  translating  this  he  again 
finds  an  account  of  the  cataclysm  occupying  several  pages  of  the  docu- 
ment. In  the  Maya  manuscript  called  Cortex  Cortesianas,  there  is  a 
third  acci>'.uit.  and  these  three  not  only  agree  with  one  another,  but 
a!«i  witli  tin-  nariiitive  <if  the  Egyptian  jjtiest.  The  date  of  the  cata- 
clysm, tiie  ihirteeiuli  of  the  month,  Zac  has  ever  niade  the  number 
thirteen  an  ..bicct  ct  --uperstitious  dread-.     Additional  evidence  of  the 
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former  cxisteiice  and  destruction  of  Atlantis,  or  the  land  of  ^Iu.  as  it 
was  called,  is  gained  from  two  facts  of  physical  geography;  first,  the 
lidgcs  and  elevations  in  the  Atlantic's  bottom  that  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  theory  of  sedimentary  deposits;  second,  the  evidence  of  the 
shell  banks  that  the  ocean  once  came  farther  inland  and  has  since 
receded,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  done,  if  an  island  of  continental 
size  had  .umk  beneath  its  surface. 

From  craniolugy  we  learn  that  the  skulls  of  the  Caribs  of  the 
Antilles  and  the  sKuUs  found  on  .nir  Atlantic  coast  resemble  the 
nutmmy  skulls  of  the  Canary  islands.  Dr.  le  Plongeon  finds  further 
accounts  of  a  Maya  Queen  erecting  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  of  the  cross 
as  a  symbol  of  the  god  of  rain  (derived  probably  from  the  constella- 
tion that  appears  in  the  rainy  season).  He  finds  the  Mayas  were  the 
original  worshippers  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  with  names  but  little  changed 
from  the  Egyptian.  The  Maya  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  he  finds  to 
agree  with  that  in  Genesis  in  the  Kaniayana  and  in  the  papyri  of 
Egypt.  But.  here  in  Mayax  and  nowhere  else,  he  found  the  story 
forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  a  mausoleum  in  memory 
of  the  victim  and  on  its  walls  the  portraits  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy. 
This  would  indicate  an  American  origin  for  the  ancient 
peoples  of  the  (31d  \Vorld,  and  would  thus  help  us  arrange 
the  chronology  of  the  New  World.  As  yet.  however,  it  rests 
largely  upon  the  veracity,  logical  accuracy  and  interpretating  skill  -i 
a  .single  man.  and.  though  the  Egyptians  themselves  thought  they 
had  a  western  origin,  we  hesitate  to  form  theories  based  on  the 
statements  of  an  enthusiast  in  opposition  to  the  world's  old  behiis. 
But  it  seems  rea>onably  sale  to  infer  that  in  remote  pre-historic  times 
a  large  island  in  the  Atlantic  enabled  the  people  of  the  two  continents 
to  have  some  intercourse:  that  an  American  race  apparently  autoch- 
thonous, inllucnced.  to  some  extent,  the  oldest  civilizations  of  the  Old 
World. 

Next  in  antiiiulty  to  the  Mayas  are  the  Xahua  races  of  Mexico,  of 
whom  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs  are  best  known.  Where  they  orig- 
inally came  from  is  unknown,  but  the  derivation  of  the  name  Atlantis 
from  a  Xahua  root  might  mean  they  were  colonists  fmm  the  ancient 
and  ill-fated  island.  Their  records  narrate  long  migrations  prior  to 
their  final  settlement  in  Mexico:  the-e  are  not  julVK-icntly  clear  to  be 
followed  on  the  iiKip:  but  from  their  long  duiatinn  and  variety  of 
incident,  they  may  have  covere<l  a  large  part  of  Xorth  America.  The 
first  fact  that  can  be  a^^erled  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence 
is  that  the  branch  of  the  Xahua  race  called  the  Toltecs  came  into 
Mexico,   probably   from   the   northeast,   during  the   fifth    or   sixth  cen- 

eciiLTuUy  nttilliutf.l   l..  ihc  miml.or  of  ilmso  who  s-u  at  tin'   taMo  with  Clinst.  Uuriiis 
tlio  last   snpi.or. 
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tiiry  oi'  ilu'  Cliristian  era.  The  country  wlience  they  came  tliey  called 
Hue  hue  Tlapalan,  i.  e.  "olcl"  Thtpahm,  which  itself  means  "red  land.  " 
This  meaning  sug^gests  the  possibility  of  their  having  given  the  coun- 
try its  name  from  otir  red-skinned  natives,  and  would  perhaps  add 
to  the  evidence  that  the  Mississippi  \'allcy  was  tlieir  former  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  something  of  a  brownish  color  them- 
selves, and  that  color,  in  its  various  sliades,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
over  all  the  Western  Hemisphere.  So,  unless  they  were  of  a  particu- 
larly light  shade,  we  must  look  further  for  corroborative  evidence. 
Near  \"era  Cruz,  where  they  would  probably  have  landed,  are  sepul- 
chral mounds  similar  to  those  ot  the  }tlississippi  \'alley,  and  fdled 
with  pottery  and  arrow  heads  that  are  also  similar  to  those  found 
along  the  Mississippi.  A  tradition  of  the  Toltecs  says  they  came  by 
land;  but  even  if  none  of  them  came  by  water,  the  coast  region  of 
Vera  Cruz  might  have  been  their  camping  ground  for  years  before 
they  penetrated  the  interior  and  improved  their  civilization  on  the 
table  land  ;.nd  valleys  about  the  inland  lakes.  Here  they  raised  huge 
pyramids  of  earth,  faced  with  stone  or  burned  clay  and  surmounted 
with  stone  temple.^.  These  pyramids  and  the  religiotis  processions, 
that  marched  to  their  summits  to  offer  sacrifice,  are  considered  strong 
links  to  connect  the  Toltecs  with  the  mound  builders.  The  pyramid 
of  the  Egyptian  was  a  mausoleum  lor  the  dead.  But  the  truncated 
pyramid  of  the  Toltec  was  his  place  of  worship  and  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions that  swept  up  its  steps  to  the  horrible  human  sacrifices  on  its 
summit  were  watched  with  superstitious  awe  by  the  multitude  in  the 
square  below. 

There  is  no  tradition  or  parchment  record  of  the  mound  builders 
to  tell  us  how  they  worshipped;  but  we  fmd  here,  in  the  Mississippi 
\'allcy,  the  same  truncitt'd  pyr;imids  with  the  brciad  graded  pathway 
leading  t(j  their  summits,  ijie  same  terraces  or  tiers  of  steps  at  their 
sides,  and.  in  the  sepulchral  mounds,  it  is  claimed,  are  evidences  of 
cremation  and  possibly  of  human  sacrifice;  for.  in  one  large  mound, 
are  discovered  the  carefully  buried  and  ornamented  remains  of  one 
individual  ;(nd  al>fi\e.  and  outside  the  tomb  proper,  are  foimd  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  several  others,  probably  his  family  and  servants,  as 
the  undisturbed  strata  siiow  they  were  not  subsequent  intrusive 
burials. 

.\s  arrow  heads  of  Mexican  obsidian  are  found  in  the  mounds  even 
of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  there  must  liave  been  some  intercourse  with 
the  then  inhabitant-;  of  Mexico.  .\s  the  obsidian  tr.ider  from  the  Far 
South  came  among  the  moimd  builders,  he  ni.iy  lia\e  told  them  of 
the  mild  climate  and  fertile  lands  of  Mexico,  so  that  when,  according 
to  their  traditions,  they  were  forced  to  migrate  to  a\oid  subjugation. 
they  may  have  decided  upon  the  land  of  obsidian  as  an  attractive  place 
of  retreat. 
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The  Aztecs,  another  and  inferior  branch  oi  the  Xahua  race.  al)out 
1200  A.  D..  came  into  Mexico  from  the  Northwest;  (possibly  Califor- 
nia) and  so  cannot,  accordintf  to  their  traditions,  have  been  descend- 
ants of  our  mound  builders.  In  journeying  southward,  in  the  sixth 
century,  some  of  the  Toltecs  may  iiave  stopped,  at  various  points,  to 
settle  permanently.  There  is  surely  evidence  of  at  least  one  tribe  of 
southern  Indians  having  sprung  from  such  a  source.  The  Natchez 
were  such  skillful  makers  of  pottery  that  some  white  men  employed 
them  to  make  their  dinner  sets.  Their  chief  was  called  the  '"brother 
of  the  Sun" — indicating  sun  worship,  like  the  Toltecs.  When,  in  1730. 
the  Frnech  defeated  the  Natchez,  the  latter  established  themselves  on 
Black  River,  where  they  erected  mounds  and  embankments  for  de- 
fense. 

The  fact  that  these  southern  tribes  from  their  n)ode  of  life  appear 
to  have  descended  from  the  mound  builders  does  not  absolutely  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  Toltecs  having  also  been  their  descendants. 
To  be  sure,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  looking  beyond  our  own 
borders  for  a  native  population  capable  of  producing  the  mounds  and 
pottery,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  it  to  negative,  though 
it  surely  weakens,  the  preceding  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Toltecs 
The  most  advanced  of  the  southern  tribes  may  have  had  the  same  pro 
genitors  as  the  Toltecs,  but  from  adverse  circumstances  and  arrested 
development  failed  to  make  that  progress  towards  civilization  whic!. 
their  more  favored  relatives  in  ^lexico  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
There  are.  too.  some  relics  from  the  mounds  to  account  for  which  no 
tribe  of  Indians  is  sufliciently  ad\anccd.  Pieces  of  cloth  are  found 
and  implements  apparently  used  for  weaving  it.  Some  cloth  and  a 
thimble  were  found  in  Ohio  in  a  stratum  that  is  supposed  to  be  very 
ancient.  At  .Cahokia.  near  east  St.  Louis,  a  huge  mound.  700x500  feet 
at  its  base  and  ico'  feet  high,  is  a  monunKiit  to  the  industry  of  the 
mound  builders.  In  fact,  it  gives  proof  of  so  much  systematic  and  pa- 
tient labor  that  J.  W.  Foster  believes  slavery  must  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  erection.  The  indolent  and  nomadic  red  man  of  our  fri^in- 
ticrs.  he  thinks,  can  hardl_\'  l)e  credited  with  this  work  which  only  lacks 
a  stone  facing  to  be  com])aral)le  with  tlie  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Vet  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  slavery;  for  the  dread  religion 
(>f  this  superstitious  peojjle  cnild  gi\e  their  priests  a  more  potent 
weapon  than  the  slavedriver's  whip.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  pyramid  which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  so-called 
lower  of  Cholula  and  the  teocallis  at  Mexico,  was  erected  for  the  awful 
rites  of  the  same  reiigi(.in:  th;it  it  was  once  ^lu'mounted  by  a  wooden 
temple,  that   the  priests  of  Quelzakxiatl  and  Texcatlipoca   >wept  up   its 
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broad  graded  pathway  to  the  top  and  were  intently  watched  by  thoti- 
sands  on  ihe  plain  below,  as  they  consummated  their  awtul  rites  with 
human  sacrifice.  The  huge  serpent  mound  of  Ohio  may  be  the  image 
of  the  "plumed  serpent,"  the  chiet  god  of  the  Tollecs,  the  benehceiu 
Quetzalcoatl, 

In  Wisconsin  also  we  have  at  least  one  instance  of  the  so-calletl 
''sacred  inclosure",  the  pyramid  mound  and  graded  pathway,  that  has 
been  thought  to  liave  served  the  purposes  of  the  same  religion.  Let 
us  now  make  a  more  detailed  examination  of  our  Wisconsin  mounds 
and  relics.  Our  work  here  is  made  comparatively  easy  by  Mr.  I.  A. 
Lapham's  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin."  In  his  thorough  descriptions 
he  answers  nearly  every  (piestion  of  importance  as  to  their  size  and 
structure. 

The  circular  sepulchral  mounds  are  perhaps  as  connnon  as  any. 
They  were  made  by  first  digging  a  grave  ijj  fl-  deep  in  which  were 
placed  from  one  to  seven  bodies  or  skeletons  generally  in  a  half  sitting, 
half  kneeling  positii">n,  <)\er  their  heads  a  roofing  of  timber  and  over 
all  the  mound  was  piled  about  7  feet  high  from  the  surface  soil  near 
by.  Tlie  brick-colored  layer  o'  burned  cla\  ( foinid  in  Ohio  mounds) 
is  rarely  found  in  Wisconsin.  Buried  witli  the  ijodies  are  arrow  heads 
and  spear  heads,  articles  of  pottery,  some  of  reddish  and  others  of  a 
yellowish  brick  color  Nearly  as  numerous  as  these  are  the  so-called 
"lizard''  mounds.  They  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  about  3  feet  higli 
— 12  to  20  feet  wide  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  the  sides  nearly  meel- 
ing  at  an  acute  angle  100  feet  or  more  from  the  base.  .\t  one  sid.;, 
usually  towards  the  nearest  water,  is  a  projection  at  the  base  of  the 
triangle  and  another  ;i  few  feet  from  it.  It  is  also  to  be  ob^^erved 
that  the  point  of  the  triangle  is  almost  invariably  to  the  North  and 
that  tlie  clay  of  which  these  tiiounds  are  made  has  bcome  whiteisii 
from  exposure.  althmu;!i  now  long  covered  with  sod.  From  these 
facts  atone,  it  would  ^erm  a  very  natural  ijeduction  to  reason  that 
these  mounds  were  the  elevated  and  dry  floors  of  the  mound  build- 
ers' hnni -<.  Mr.  Lniiham  acknowledges  the  reseml)Iance  to  lizarcls 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  nut  credible  that  they  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  represi-nting  that  reptile,  and  he  retains  the  name  only  as  a 
matter  of  er.nvenienec.  The  depth  of  the  surface  soil  o\er  the  clay  !te 
does  not  n-.easiire  or  even  mention,  .and  pictures  a  section  of  one 
mound  as  if  its  upper  surface  were  as  I),ire  as  uhcn  its  builders  tinisl-.ed 
it.  The  ami  unit  of  this  surface  soil  would  .'lid  in  forming  ,in  esiiinafe 
of  the  ino\md's  age.  When  twii  of  these  triangular  nionnds  .are 
joined  sid-  by  -i'le  --o  that  the  width  of  the  b.ise  is  doiilili<l.  and  tlu- 
projection^  or  "legs"  e\len<l  from  both  sides  inste.id  01  from  one.  the 
restdting  n'ound  i-  ctUnl  ;i  "turtle" — the  resemblance  to  tli,it  animal 
being  as  striking  as  in  liu-  c.ise  of  the  "lizard"  and  su'-:ge~ling  that  th(" 
ai'tlior  of  ibis  zooloojoal   nomenclature   shuuld  have  di^ciixered   in   the 
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ciruclar  niuund  the  idolized  image  of  an  oyster  or  a  clam.  Further 
investigation  gives  us  further  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  these 
and  mounds  of  kindred  shapes— in  fact  nearly  all  but  the  circular  and 
distinctly  animal  mounds — were  the  lloors  of  habitations.  At  Indian 
Prairie,  a  lew  miles  north  of  .Milwaukee,  we  find  excavations  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  lizard  mound.  Now,  in  making  lizard  mounds,  they 
left  the  surface  beneath  untouched,  so  these  were  not  dug  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  mound,  but  as  they  are  the  same  shape  were  probably  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  as  the  floors  of  dwellings,  which  may  here 
have  been  made  of  logs  of  wood  or.  owing  to  the  natural  elevation 
and  dryness  of  the  soil,  needed  no  further  artificial  increase  in  height. 
The  deep  paths  or  trails  leading  out  of  these  excavations  evince  long 
continued  constant  use.  The  earth  thrown  from  one  encroaches  r.n 
the  path  leading  to  another,  so  they  were  not  all  used  together  but 
successively. 

While  some  of  these  mounds  may  be  mistakenly  called  efil'igies  we 
are  far  from  claiming  that  none  of  our  Wisconsin  mounds  are  the 
images  of  animals.  The  images  of  birds  with  wings  outstretched,  of 
bufifaloes  and  other  animals  arc  so  well  done  that  we  consider  this 
additional  evidence  that  the  imaginary  resemblance  to  a  lizard  in  that 
common  form  of  mound  was  not  an  intentional  imitation.  If  it  had 
been  such,  the  form  tiiey  idolized  would  have  been  adhered  to  with 
some  degree  of  care  and  there  would  not  be  lizards  with  tails  bent 
double  and  turtles  with  no  tails  at  all.  But  these  long  ridges  that 
narrow  towards  the  north^  are  sometimes  without  any  projection 
whatever  and  sometimes  even  do  not  grow  narrower  at  one 
end.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rock  river,  near  Fulton,  we  find 
these  long  niuunds.  some  with  parallel  sides,  and  one  with  a 
triangular  ten<icnc\-.  located  near  and  radiating  from  an  excavated 
pathway,  leading  down  and  through  the  steep  embankment  to  the  river 
below.  Mr.  Lapham  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  l)cing  located 
in  this  way.  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  erected 
for  a  defense:  yet  tiieir  being  aimed  ilirectly  towards  an  artiflcial  path 
to  the  river  and  their  being  of  a  convenient  size  for  a  long  combina- 
tion dwelling.  d<>e^  not  suggest  to  him  their  probable  use.  In  sup- 
porting the  claim  that  these  long  low-lying  mounds  are  the  last  rem- 
r.ants  of  former  dwellings,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  possil)!e  details  of  these  dwellings.  Whether  they  were  of 
poles,  bark  and  skins,  with  the  clay  floor,  suggested  .above,  or  were 
walled  and  roofed  in  i)art  with  clay  which  has  fallen  in  and  thus  formed 
the  mound,  it  is  nut  incumbent  on  us  to  discuss,  as  we  have  not 
sulTicient  data  \<i  deciile.     There  ha\e  l)cen.  within  historic  times.   In- 

3.  Tlje  foresoinz  r.-f.  ren.-o  Is  !,>  tlio  •■li/.ir.l"  niniiii.ls  iIl-iu.;.!  liv  I.  A.  I.Tpham  .in.l 
(Iocs  not  onnnir-t  witli  tl  o  claim,  uia.lc  li.v  ollior.'s.  tliat  tljciv  a-o  sniiie  iiiomuls  nbieli 
ro.?cnilili'  li/.ir.l.o. 
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dian  iril)i-3  liviiifj;  in  Imi^r  cummnnal  dwellings,  in  which  each  family 
had  its  Sfparte  place,  partly  partitioned  off  by  a  wall.  Stich,  it  would 
seem,  were  tlie  homes  of  the  mound-builders.  The  mounds  that  arc 
undoubtd  images  of  animals  may  have  been  objects  of  worship,  or 
totems  or,  more  likely,  made  in  honor  of  chiefs  that  bore  the  names 
of  the  animals.  As  to  the  cross  at  Indian  Prairie  and  other  places, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  head  is  a  high  s<iuare  pyramid,  and  that 
the  arms  of  tlie  cross  slope  down  to  the  ground.  So  we  have  merely 
the  usual  truncated  pyramid  and  three  graded  pathways  leading  up  to 
it   instead   of  one. 

On  the  west  branch  of  Rock  river,  near  Aztalan,  in  Jefferson 
county,  are  to  be  foimd  the  most  complete  and  interesting  remains  of 
the  Wisconsin  mound-builders.  Here  is  an  encloiSiirc  (1419x700  leet) 
with  the  river  for  '.'ne  side,  \earb\-  are  ridges,  mounds  and  excava- 
tions; inside  are  two  large  pyramidal  mounds,  (ine  60  feet  and  the 
other  53  feet  siiuare  at  the  top.  and  Cine  of  them  rising  in  tiers,  as 
usual,  and  a  grad.d  way  leading  towaril  the  tup.  Near  the  river  is  a 
deep  circular  excavation  and  there  are  several  lon,g  low  mounds  that 
perhaps  are  entitled,  like  the  lizards,  to  be  called  dwelling  mounds 
The  walls  arc  not  of  brick  as  at  tirst  reported,  but  in  places  near  tlie 
surface  of  the  earili  wall  are  irregular  masses  of  hard  reddish  clay 
bearing  the  impression  of  straw  nr  wild  ha}'  and  mixed  with  char- 
coal and  bones.  Cloth  of  a  coarse  texture  and  much  decayed  was  found 
on  a  skcletiin  in  one  i:>f  the  mounds  in  this  inchisure. 

North  of  this  city  and  in  oiher  parts  of  Wisconsin  are  found 
traces  of  ancient  garden  beds.  These  consist  of  long,  low  parallel 
ridges  aV)f>ut  four  feet  wide  and  having  a  six  inch  depression  between 
them.  As  the  Wisconsin  Indian  of  history  planted  corn  in  hills 
arrrr-ged  without  order  or  method,  it  is  pretty  certain  these  ridges 
were  not  made  by  liim  .and  they  are  probably  the  work  of  the 
moi.nd-builder>:  thoitgh  it  is  possilde  that,  in  some  ca>es.  these  ridges 
are  where  the  early  white  settlers  had  temporarily  tilled  the  ground. 
This  seems  to  be  true  of  Indian  Prairie,  as  the  riilges  then'  run  across 
the  mounds  in  utter  disregard  of  their  possible   use  or  s.uictity 

Cranioliigists  are  often  ([uotetl  in  discusbious  about  eiur  ancient 
race.  I.  A.  l.apliani  and  otheis,  who  have  made  a  -tudy  of  skull>  of 
different  r;ices.  pron.iunee  those  found  in  the  ni<iund>  as  [lositively  not 
Indian.  I'osier  divides  skulls  into  three  clashes,  according  to  width: 
1st — Dnlicej.hahi^  or  "long  he.ads".  as  the  Teutonic:  Jnd — Brachy- 
cephahis  or  ■■l)r<iadlu  .uU"  as  the  modern  Imliiin;  and  ,vd — Oniocepli- 
ahis.  r.-inging  betwe..  n  the  two,  and  to  this  class  a-signs  the  mound- 
builders.  TIun  w.iuld  be  perh.ips  convincing,  if  our  eminent  cr.ani- 
ologists  had  iKit  .arrived  ;it  >-ueh  diverse  and  even  opposite  conclu- 
sions. Morton,  from  the  forms  rif  skulls,  argues  that  all  native  Amer- 
icans, from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  circle  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
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Retziiis,  from  the  same  premises,  concludes  that  there  were  two 
races,  one  on  the  east  side  oi  the  continent  and  the  other  on  the 
west.  More  recent  writers  find  tlie  long  heads  and  the  broad  heads 
m  adjacent  graves  scattered  indiscriminately  all  over  the  countrj- ;  and 
some  argue  from  this  that  one  race  conquered,  subdued  and  finally 
intermingled  with  the  other.  Individual  skulls  vary  among  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  and  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  only  by  care- 
fully examining  and  measuring  a  great  number  that  the  characteristics 
prevailing  in  one  class  can  be  determined  and  distinguished  from 
those  of  other  classes  or  species.  It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  for 
us  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  few  mound-builders'  skulls  that  we 
examined.  The  forehead  is  low  and  the  whole  head  quite  symmetrical. 
This  low  forehead,  which  the  modern  Flat-head  Indians  and  some 
of  the  mound-builders  have  obtained  by  artificial  compression— was 
the  prevailing  type  of  ancient  ^lexico.  Central  America  and  the 
Incas  of  Peru.  The  low  receding  forehead  of  the  sculptured  priest 
was,  at  first,  thought  to  be  due  to  the  fault  or  whim  of  the  artist. 
But  their  faithful,  beautiful  portra^-al  of  the  human  form  in  the  statue 
that  has  been  called  the  Apollo  Belvidere  of  America— and  yet  has  the 
same  receding  forehead— shows  that  this  profile  was  prevalent  enough 
to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  admiration  and  as  a  type  of  beauty. 

These  are  some  oi  the  salient  features  of  what  might  be  called 
the  Toltec  theory.  We  have  endeavored  to  extract  from  all  authori- 
ties at  our  disposal  and  to  reason  from  them  and  present  as  a  continu- 
ous whole  tlie  most  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  that  fascinating 
theory  which  peopled  our  country  in  remote  pre-Columbian  times 
with  a  race  far  superior  to  the  Indian  and  far  advanced  on  the  road 
to  civilization.  From  Albert  Gallatin  and  Dr.  Harris  to  J.  \V.  Foster 
and  J.  T.  Short,  it  has  had  many  able  champions  and  the  subject  is 
well  worthy  the  systematic  and  thorough  investigation  given  it  by 
the  Bureau  oi  Kthnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  result  of  these  investi.gations  is  a  vast  accumulation  oi  facts 
tending  to  connect  the  mound-builders  with  the  modern  Indians,  and 
to  disconnect  and  differentiate  them  from  the  ancient  races  of  Mexico. 
To  be  sure  ther  is  nothing  as  yet  to  conrtadicl  our  reasoning  above 
that  a  more  intelligent  and  industrious  race  of  ancient  miners  was 
driven  off — possibly  south— at  some  remote  time.  But  the  Bureau's 
report  on  mound  explorations  l)y  Cyrus  Thomas,  under  the  direction 
el  J.  \V.  Powell,  has  effectually  refuted  nearly  all  other  arguments 
for  the  belief  in  a  pre-Columbian  suiierior  race  that  has  since  migrated 
or  become  extinct. 

No  archaei')logi'it  can  distinguish  pipes  and  jjottery  maile  by  cer- 
tain modern  Indian  tribes  iroin  the  best  pipes  and  pintery  oi  the 
mounds.  Knives  and  ornaments  of  un<loubted  European  make  have 
been  found  in  the  original  graves  beneath  certain  mounds,   which  are 
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thus  shown  to  have  been  made  since  the  discoxery  oi  tlie  country. 
But  we  need  not  depend  on  deductive  reasoning,  as  historical  evidence 
is  now  at  hand.  The  old  chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expedition  of  1539 
describe  the  enclosed  villages  of  the  Indians  as  having  one  pyramidal 
mound  for  the  cacique  and  his  retinue  and  another  for  the  priest  or 
medicine  man. 

Some  unusually  larj^e  and  ])eculiar  mounds  now  found  in  Georgia 
are  described  fairly  well  by  these  chroniclers,  and  were  probably  the 
same  mounds  referred  to  l)y  •Jieni.  The  provisions  furnished  the  ex- 
pedition by  the  .latives  consisted  mostly  of  Indian  corn,  which  was 
raised  in  immense  communal  fields  and  stored  in  vast  quantities  in 
granaries  of  different  kinds — sometimes  in  caches  in  the  ground,  some- 
times in  bins  elevated  on  polished  poles  so  that  mice  could  not  reach 
it.  One  explorer  speaks  of  a  cornfield  20  miles  long  and  Hudson,  in 
sailing  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name  found  in  and  around  a  single 
house  enough  corn  to  load  a  vessel.  So  it  not  only  appears  that  the 
Indians  of  300  years  ago  cultivated  and  stored  sufficient  produce  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  works  requiring  time  and  patient  toil,  but 
that  they  actually  did  erect  some  of  the  largest  mounds  in  the  south. 
The  use  of  the  latter  is  explained  above.  Other  small  ones  in  which 
is  found  half  burned  clay  in  masses  4  to  <S  inches  thick  (a  few  12 
inches)  with  charcoal,  l)onos  and  ashes,  are  thought  to  liave  been  their 
tepees,  resembling  somewhat  the  tepees  of  to-day.  These  are  made 
with  upright  poles  (enclosing  a  circle  or  square  of  about  12  feet 
across)  with  top,  licnt  tnward  a  comnmn  center  and  fastened  together 
with  reeds  interwu\en  and  then  jjlastered  with  clay.  It  is  even 
doubtful  if  cremation  were  ])racticed  by  the  builders  of  the  mounds. 
The  bones  are  often  covered  with  heaps  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  but 
generally  are  th.emselves  not  burned,  and.  in  the  few  cases  where  they 
are  it  may  have  happend  \>y  accident.  The  Indians  are  known  to  ha\-e 
torlnred  prisoners  01"  war  by  burning  at  the  stake,  and  this  custom 
woulil  account  for  si.nie  cases  of  burned  bones,  and  occasionally  half 
burned  upright  stakes  have  been  found.  The  mortar  like  suljstance 
found  above  the  Hiound-builders"  remains  frequently  tills  the  inter- 
stices of  the  skeleton,  thus  showing  that  the  tlesh  was  removed  befor..- 
burial,  as  the  mortar  would  harden  long  before  tlcsli  would  decay. 
To-day  some  Indian  triijcs,  before  the  remains  arc  buried,  expose 
the  corpse  to  the  elenunts  till  the  llcsli  has  disappeared.  But  this 
removing  of  the  llcsh  docs  not  a]ipcar  to  have  been  practiced  to  any 
extent,  if  at  all,  in  .Mexico  nr  Central  .\inerica  or  among  tlie  Pueblo; 
of  Xew  Mexico. 

Although  the  oblong  Tat  stiiiies.  called  nictates,  have.  t"roin  time 
innnemorial,  been  in  common  use  among  the  races  of  the  latter  coun- 
t^ie^,  none  ha\<-  ever  been  found  east  of  the  .MisMssippi.     ''The  mound- 
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builders  used  stone  mortars  for  grinding  paint,  but  none  found  are 
•adapted  to  grinding  maize,  and  they  probably  u^ed  the  wooden  hom- 
iny mortar  of  the  modern  Indian.  The  stone  graves,  once  thought 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  certain  of  the  mound-builders,  are  found  to 
have  been  built,  in  part  at  least,  by  historic  tribes.  The  number  ot 
pipes  found  in  the  mounds,  as  well  as  the  evident  pains  taken  in  shap- 
ing the  pipe  stone,  is  proof  that  smoking  was  as  important  to  the 
mound-builders  as  it  is  to  the  modern  Indians,  and  the  similarity  of 
pipes  is  a  still  stronger  link  between  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexican  races  used  the  cigarette  in  preference  to  the  pipe. 

Confronted  with  a  voluminous  amount  of  data  of  which  the  above 
facts  are  selected   samples,   it  is   impossible   to  longer  champion   the 
Tohec  theory.     It  cannot  be  claimed  the  matter  has  been  dcided  wii:h 
the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.     It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  probability.     The  tradition  of  the  Natchez  Indians— who  are  known 
to    have   been   sun-worshippers   and   mound-builders— that   they   were 
once  of  great  numerical  strength,  of  controlling  power  and  extensive 
sway,  taken  with  the  silent  but  impressive  evidence  of  our  ancient  de- 
serted copper  mines  and  the  enormous  mound  at  Cahokia.  makes  one 
hesitate  to  declare  the   mound-builders  were  no  better  and  no  other 
than  common  Indians;  and  yet  there  is  so  much  to  indicate  that  this 
is  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  believe  our  predecessors  the  half- 
civilized  Toltecs.     That  intelli.gent  and  interesting  race  which  left  so 
many  substantial  ruins  in  Mexico,  which  had  a  system  of  hieroglyph- 
ical  writing  and  decimal  notation;  whose  calendar  was  more  accurate 
than  that  of  Europe  and  whose  precepts  for  the  young  might  serve 
in  a  Christian  country— probably  never  lived  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
or  in  our  lake  region.    They  possibly  journeyed  through  this  country 
on  the  long  migrations  described  in  their  pictured  manuscripts.     The 
few  shells  and  copper  plates  that  are  ornamented  with  etchings  simi- 
lar in  design  to  those  of  ancient  Mexico  may  have  been  left  at  that 
time,     but    are     not    numerous     enough     to     indicate     a    prolonged 
stay.'    So     the     priests     of     Quetzalcoatl.     whom     we     led     up     the 
steps    of     Cahokia     to    a    temple    at    the    top.     have     there     a    very 
doubtful    right    and    uncertain    tenure,    and   the    origin    of  the   huge 
pyramid  itself  is,  like  some  of  its  Egyptian  rivals,  a  question  for  the 
Sphinx.     Huge  excavations,  proportionate  to  its  size,  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  question:  but.  with  our  present  data,  it  seems  likely  to 
have  been  the  place  of  abode  for  some  mighty  chief  whose  dwelling 
surmounted  its  top. 

As  we  thus  abandon  faith  in  the  former  existence  here  of  a  race 
of  superior  natives,  we  discover  and  finally  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
American  Indians  were  themselves.  300  years  ago.  superior  to  the 
better  known  Indians  of  our  modern  frontier.  Explorers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  found  them  an  agricultural  race,   living  in  settled  vil- 
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lages,  planned  often  witli  an  eye  to  conifort  and  beauty:  the  houses 
interspersed  with  trees,  gra?s  plats  and  paths  and  groves  lor  tame 
deer;  and,  in  their  proper  place,  were  regularly  laid  out  cornfields, 
?.nd  gardens  of  potatoes,  beans,  melons  and  tobacco.  Each  town  had 
its  public  houses,  one  for  wcjrship,  one  for  council,  and  one  for  stor- 
ing grain." 

They  seem  also  to  have  been  a  hospitable  race.  \\'hen  Raleigh's 
men,  in  15S4.  landed  on  Roanoke  Island,  the  native  villagers  took 
them  into  the  large  flve-room  house  of  their  chief's  brother,  warmed 
them  before  the  fire,  washed  and  dried  their  clothes  and  hastened 
meanwhile  to  dress  and  cook  some  meat  for  them,  and  the  narrative 
says  "their  vessels  are  carthern  pots  very  large,  white  and  sweet; 
their  dishes  are  wooden  platters  of  sweet  timber." 

It  is  these  and  other  Indians  living  in  fixed  villages  in  comfort  and 
peace  that  in  all  probability  erected  the  mounds  and  made  the  mound 
pottery  and  implements.  Found  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  a  simple  and 
friendly  race  living  in  Arcadian  simplicity  and  rustic  happiness,  they 
were  slowly  crowded  westward  by  the  whites  until  they  became  a 
treacherous  and  deadly  foe. 

The  frontier  farmer,  winning  his  livelihood  by  hard  and  constant 
toil,  has  denounced  our  government  for  supplying  the  indolent  Indian 
with  food.  But  the  bones  of  the  last  buffalo  that  whiten  on  our  western 
plains,  the  ridges  of  the  ancient  garden  beds  and  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  villages — fast  disappearing  beneath  the  farmer's  plow — are  elo- 
quent, thoi.gh  dumb,  advocates  for  the  aiwriginal  American.  They 
are  the  last  vestiges  of  a  social  condition  that  may  have  been  happier 
than  civilization:  and  even  our  nomadic  hunting  Iiulians  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  wept  with  joy  on  the  arrival  of  Perrot.  Radisson  and  Gros- 
seilliers.  might,  perhaps,  have  wept  with  grief  for  the  future  of  their 
tribes,  had  they  known  that  a  foreign  and  distasteful  civilization  would 
appropriate  their  hunting  groimds  and  destroy  their  ancient  means 
of  livelihoot!. 

7.      Ihkl.     ,,[..    CiL'-f.i,-,. 
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Jonathan  Carver 


HIS   TRAVELS   IN    THE    NORTHWEST   IN    1766-8 


In  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  roll  of  explorers  ol  the  Northwest 
belongs  the  name  of  Jonathan  Carver.  Ranked  in  the  order  of 
chronological  precetlenee.  the  position  of  Carver  is  unimpressive. 
Nicolet  antedated  him  by  13J  years.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet.  Hennepin,  Du  I'llut.  Le  Seur  and  other  Frenchmen 
traveled  extensively  in  the  same  region  during  the  period  of  Gallic 
dominion,  and  many  of  them  left  records  which  arc  still  recognized 
as  full  of  interest  and  value.  To  Carver,  however,  must  be  awarded 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  pioneer  of  his  race  in  the  westernmost 
portion  of  its  conquest  of  1759.  and  the  man  who  first  advertised  the 
region  to  the  English-reading  world.  He  was  intelligent,  eager, 
shrewd,  bold  and  enterprising,  and,  with  but  small  advantages  of 
formal  scientific  training,  was  a  careful  observer  and  a  solid  reasoner. 
He  wrote  rluently,  in  a  picturesciue  and  entertaining  style,  with  an  an* 
of  candor  which  usually  carries  conviction  that  his  recital  is  sub- 
stantially true.  He  recognized  at  their  full  value  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  and  commercial  advantaj^es  of  the  Xorthwest.  though  there 
were  later  travelers'  who  pronounced  the  country  west  of  Wisconsin 
to  be  a  barren  region,  not  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population. 
He  pointed  out  that  when  the  Mississippi  valley  became  settled,  trans- 
portation .'ilung  the  natural  water  highways  might  be  "facilitated  by 
canals  or  shorter  cuts,  and  a  communication  opened  by  water  with 
New  York  by  v.ay  of  the  lakes."  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  Euro- 
peans to  describe  in  writing  the  vestiges  of  the  mound-builders,  which 
to  the  student  of  anthropology  will  ever  Ije  fascinating  features  01 
\\  estern  topography. 
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According  to  several  of  his  biograi)hers,  Jonathan  Carver  was  a 
native  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  liorn  in  that  memorable  year,  1732. 
which  gave  the  world  Xieorge  Washington.  Recent  investigations 
throw  discredit  on  this  date,  and  make  it  appear  probable  that  he 
v.as  born  some  years  earlier.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  place  of  his 
nativity  was  Canterbury,  though  that  is  where  his  infancy  and  boyhood 
were  passed.-  His  grandfather,  William  Joseph  Carver,  of  Wigan, 
Lancashire.  England,  was  a  captain  in  Kin.g  William's  army  during 
tlu  campaign  in  Ireland,  conducting  himself  in  a  manner  that  won 
approval  and  gained  him  api'ointment  as  an  olTiccr  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  The  father  of  the  future  traveler  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  gave  his  son  such  education  as  was  obtainable  in  a 
small  Connecticut  town  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  and  died,  it  is 
said,  when  the  boy  was  only  15  years  of  age.  Soon  after  losing  his 
father,  Jonathan  Ix'gan  the  study  of  medicine  in  a  doctor's  office. 
He  appears  to  have  spent  the  best  part  of  three  years  in  this  pursuit, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  longing  for  a  more  adventurous  career. 
he  secured  an  appointment  as  ensign  in  a  Connecticut  regiment.  He 
served  in  the  Canadian  campaign  in  1735.  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Massachusetts  battalion  raised  by  Col.  01i\er  Partridge  in  1757  to 
serve  against  Canada.  He  was  present  at  the  massacre  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  from  which  scene  of  slaughter  he  narrowly  escapecl 
with  his  life.  He  participated  in  the  vict<iry  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and 
in  the  taking  of  .Motitreal  by  Amherst.  His  rank  of  captain  was 
conferred  in  1760.  when  he  was  given  a  command  in  Col.  Whit- 
coinl)'s  regiment  of  foot.  He  led  a  company  of  foot  in  Col.  Salton- 
stall's  regiment  in  1762.  The  next  year  came  the  peace  of  \'crsailles, 
and   the   end    of   Capt.    Carxer's    military    service. 

The  most  thrilling  of  his  experiences  in  the  eventful  seven  ye.us 
that  he  passed  in  border  warfare  was  undoubtedly  his  escape  fruni 
the  massacre  at  Fort  W'illiam  Henry,  of  which  he  has  left  a  vivid 
account."  He  was  present  mi  this  nccasion  as  a  xohniteer  with  the 
corps  of  fifteen  hundred  luiglish  and  Prnvincial  soldiers  sent  l>y  (len. 
Webb  from  Fort  Edward  to  strengthen  the  garrison  .it  Furt  William 
Henry  against  the  ex]iccteil  attack  by  .Miintcalm.  The  I'rench  and 
Indians  under  the  leadership  of  Montcalm,  tn  the  nundier  of  13. coo, 
made  their  appearance  in  front  of  the  h'ort  the  day  after  the  .arrival 
of  the  detachment  in  which  Carver  served.  Including  this  reinforce- 
ment, the  force  under  Col.  Monro,  the  commander  of  the  garrison, 
amounted  to  oidy  J. 300  men.  livery  reader  of  history  is  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  capitul.ation.  .and  the  French  commander's 
promise    th.at    the    gallant    defenders    of    the    fort    should    lie    pern.iitted 
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to  march  out  with  the  honors  ol  war  and  be  allowed  covered  wagons 
and  a  guard  to  accompany  them  to  Fort  Edward,  and  protect  them 
and  their  women  and  children  from  the  fury  of  the  savages.  Every 
one  remembers  the  melancholy  results  of  the  French  commander's 
failure  to  guard  against  the  sudden  outbreak  of  ferocity  among  his 
red  allies.  The  portion  of  Carver's  account  which  relates  to  his 
personal  experience  may.  however,  be  appropriately  drawn  upon  at 
some  length.  When  the  Indians  began  their  attack,  he  says,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  fort  were  drawn  up  in  line,  ready  to  march  away.  They 
had  their  arms,  but  had  been  denied  leave  to  carry  off  any  ammunition. 
After  having  summarily  dispatched  the  wounded  and  others  not  in 
line,  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  main  body  of  the  garrison,  and  began 
to  strip  them  of  their  arms  and  clothes.  "Three  or  tour  of  the  sav- 
ages," says  Carver,  "laid  hold  of  me.  and  whilst  ■  some  held  their 
weapons  over  my  head  the  others  soon  disrobed  me  of  my  coat,  waist- 
coat, hat  and  buckles,  omitting  not  to  take  from  me  what  money 
I  had  in  my  pocket.  As  this  was  transacted  close  by  the  passage  that 
led  from  the  lines  on  to  the  plain,  near  which  a  French  sentinel  was 
posted,  I  ran  to  him  and  claimed  his  protection:  but  he  only  called 
me  an  English  dog,  and  thrust  me  with  violence  back  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians."  While  this  took  place.  Carver  was  in  the  rear  divi- 
sion. He  attempted  to  join  a  body  of  the  troops  crowded  together 
.a:  some  distance,  but  was  thrust  at  by  the  Indians,  one  of  whom 
grazed*  his  side  with  a  spear,  while  another  wounded  him  m  the 
ankle.  Before  he  got  by  the  savages  in  front  of  whom  he  had  to 
pass,  the  collar  and  wristbands  were  all  that  remained  of  his  shirt, 
and  his  Tesh  was  scratched  and  torn  in  many  places.  Xow  began 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men,  women  and  children,  "many  of 
the  savages  drinking  the  blood  of  their  victims  as  it  flowed  warm 
from  the  fatal  wound."     But  let   Carver  tell   his   own   story: 

"As  the  circle  in  which  I  stood  enclosed  was  by  this  time  much 
thinned,  and  death  seemed  to  be  approaching  with  hasty  strides,  it 
was  proposed  by  some  of  the  most  resolute  to  make  one  vigorous 
eitort  and  endeavor  to  force  our  way  through  the  sav;iges.  the  only 
probable  method  of  preserving  our  lives  that  now  remained.  This, 
however  desperate,  was  resolved  on.  and  about  twenty  of  us  sprung 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  them.  In  a  moment  we  were  all  separated, 
and  what  uas  the  fate  of  my  cr.mpanions  I  could  not  learn  till  some 
months  after,  wlun  I  f>.und  that  only  six  or  .seven  ni  them  ettected 
their  dcr-ign.  Intent  only  on  my  own  hazardous  situation.  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  my  way  thnuigh  my  savage  enemies  in  the  best  manner 
po'.sil)le:  and  I  have  often  been  astoni-hed  since  when  I  have  rec- 
ollected with  what  comiiusure  I  took,  as  I  did.  every  nece-^-ary  -tep 
for  my  preservation.  Some  I  ovenunu-d.  being  at  th;it  time  young 
and     athletic,     ami     ijthers     I     jiassed    by.     dextronsly     avoiding     their 
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wcajjons :  till  at  last  two  very  stout  chiefs,  of  the  most  s;ivaj;e  tribes, 
as  I  could  distiiiy;uish  ]>y  their  dress,  whose  strength  I  could  not 
resist,  laid  hold  of  nie  by  each  arm.  and  began  to  force  me  through 
the  crowd."  Tlicse  powerful  assailants  would  have  made  short  work 
with  Carver,  but  that  an  English  oflieer  in  scarlet  velvet  breeches 
came  running  by  and  diverted  their  attention.  While  they  were 
tomaliawking  the  ofticer.  who  iought  bravely  for  his  life.  Carver  made 
a  dash  to  join  another  body  of  English  troops  that  was  yet  unbroken. 
A  boy  of  12.  who  had  hitherto  escaped,  put  himself  under  his  pro- 
tection, but  was  speedily  dispatched  by  the  Indians.  "I  could  not  help 
forgetting  my  own  cares  for  a  minute,"  says  Carver,  '"to  lament  the 
fate  of  so  young  a  sutTerer:  hut  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
take  any  methods  to  prevent  it."  I'^inally.  Carver  made  his  way  to 
the  division  of  the  garrison  which  had  advanced  furthest  from  the 
fcrt,  and  from  this  group  he  made  a  dash  through  the  outer  ranks  of 
the  Indians,  and  .gained  the  woods,  where  he  passed  three  days  with- 
out shelter  or  subsisttnco,  and  endured  "the  severity  of  the  cold 
dew  for  three  nights."  Rut  at  length  he  reached  Fort  Edward. 
'"where,"  he  says,  "with  proper  care,  my  body  soon  recovered  its 
wonted  strength,  and  my  mind,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the  late 
melancholy  events  would  permit,  its  usual  composure."  The  man 
whose  hardy  frame  and  athletic  address  enabled  him  to  survive  this 
ordeal  possessed  admirable  qualifications  for  successful  work  as  a 
pathfinder  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Northwest. 

.■\t  the  time  when  Carver  set  out  upon  his  travels,  the  extreme 
Western  frontier  of  the  British  settlements  was  marked  by  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  The  powerful  tribes  of  the  Iroc|uois  con- 
federacy were  still  in  possession  of  Western  Xew  York.  The 
Dclawares  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  while  to  the 
west  of  them  were  the  Shawanoes.  The  Miamis  held  the 
country  east  of  the  Wabash.  Still  further  to  the  west  roamed 
the  bands  of  the  Illinois.  The  Wyandots  were  in  the  country 
around  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Ojibways  held  I^astern 
Michigan,  Tiie  Pottawattamies  liatl  their  home  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Michigan  peninsula,  at  ihe  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
with  the  Kickapoos  for  ncpr  neighbors  on  the  west.  In  Eastern 
Wisconsin  were  the  Menomonics  and  Winnebagoes.  in  the  middle 
of  the  state  the  Sacs,  and  in  Western  \\"isconsin.  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ottigamies.  There  were  forts  at  Niagara. 
at  Presque  Isle,  at  Sandusky,  at  Detroit,  at  St.  Joseph,  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay.*  The  remotest  English  post  was 
at  Michilliniackinac.  Otily  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontine,  anci  Puntiac  himself  was  still  alive. 
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In  putting  down  that  uprii^ing.  Gen.  Bradstreet  witli  a  force  of 
3,000  men  had  proceeded  as  far  West  as  Detroit.  But  no  observing 
Enghsliman.  and  "few  of  any  other  nation,  save  the  solitary  French 
trader,  or  the  devoted  missionary,  had  ventured  into  tlie  country  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  or  beyond  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  the  month  of  the  Fox  River  at  Green   Bay."'' 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
in  1763.  Carver  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  an  expedition  by 
which  he  might  contribute  toward  making  advantageous  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  vast  acquisition  of  territory  in  North  America  that  had 
fallen  to  Great  Britain.  The  long  war  now  ended  had  changed  the  polit- 
ical destiny  of  the  continent.  It  had  done  away  with  the  slow  processes 
of  France  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  established  conditions 
favorable  to  the  English  system  of  colonization  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. Carver  could  not  realize  how  rapidly  the  political  and 
economic  revolution  which  he  foresaw  would  take  place,  for  he 
did  not  dream  of  the  American  war  of  independence  and  the  extent 
to  which  that  would  facilitate  the  coming  change.  But  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  stirring  within  this  Connecticut  soldier  and  stimulating 
him  for  his  task  had  the  same  racial  genesis  as  that  which  was 
within  less  than  a  century  from  his  time  to  make  the  ^•ast  wilderness 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  the  abode  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization.  In  his  own  proper  person  he  was  the  first  drop  of  spray 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  wave  that  would  inundate  and  fertilize  the 
continent.  With  a  distrust  of  the  French  that  was  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  of  his  time,  he  fully  believed  that  the 
French,  while  they  retained  their  power  in  North  America,  had 
taken  artful  methods  to  keep  all  other  nations  in  ignorance  of  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  the  introduction  to  his  travels,  he  par- 
ticularly notes  that  "they  had  called  the  different  nations  of  the 
Indians  by  nicknames  they  had  given  them,  and  not  by  those  really 
appertaining  to  them."  though  he  admits  a  doubt  as  to  "whether 
the  intention  of  the  French  in  doing  this  was  to  prevent  these 
nations  from  being  discovered  and  traded  with,  or  to  conceal  their 
[the  Frenchmen's]  discourse  when  they  talked  to  each  other  of  the 
Indians'  concerns,  in  their  presence." 

It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  a  private  citizen  at  his  own  cost 
and  risk  to  plunge  into  the  unexplored  wilderness  to  the  West  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  the  intention  of  making  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  through  regions  where  no  white  man  had  ever  trod,  peopled 
by  fierce  savages,  speaking  unknown  tongues.  "What  I  had  chiefly 
in  view,"''  he  says,  "after  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
customs,  languages,   soil  and   natural  productions  of  the  different   na- 
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tions  tlint  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Mississippi,  was  to  ascertain  the 
breadth  of  tliat  vast  continent  which  extends  froin  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  its  broadest  part,  between  43  and  46  degrees 
northern  latitude.  Had  I  been  able  to  accomplish  this.  I  intended  to 
have  proposed  to  government  to  establish  a  post  in  some  of  those 
parts  about  the  Straits  of  Annian.^  which,  having  been  first  discovered 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  course  belong  to  the  English."  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage,  or  communi- 
cation by  water  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
soon   follow  the   establishment  of  an   English   post  on  the    Pacific. 

In  June.  1766.  Carver  set  out  from  Boston  to  make  this  journey. 
To  reach  his  base  of  operations.  Michillimackinac.  thirteen  hundred 
miles  distant,  he  traveled  by  way  of  Albany  and  Niagara.  Believing 
that  he  could  best  attain  his  objects  by  introducing  himself  to  the 
Indians  in  the  guise  of  a  trader,  he  arranged  with  Col.  Rogers,  the 
commandant  at  Michillimackinac.  to  supply  him  with  credit  on  the 
traders  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  an  assortment  of  goods,  and  had  an 
understanding  that  a  further  consignment  should  be  forwarded  to 
reach  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  He  left 
Fort  Michillimackinac  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  company  with  a 
party  of  English  and  Canadian  traders  bound  for  Prairie  du  Chien. 
arriving  at  Fort  La  Baye  on  the  tSth,  passing  through  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  waterway,  and  reaching  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  15th  of 
October. 

There  ^^•as  no  garrison  in  P^jrt  La  Baye  when  Carver  saw  it.  and 
Jt  liad  fallen  into  disrepair  since  its  abandonment  by  Lieut.  Gorrell, 
three  years  before.  Carver  notes  that  "a  few  families  live  in  the  fort, 
and  opposite  to  it."  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fox  River,  "are  some 
French  settlers,  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  appear  to  live  very  com- 
fortably." This  was  the  slender  extent  of  white  settlement  in  Wis- 
consin in  ijUh  At  the  small  island  in  the  east  end  of  Lake  Winne- 
bago, which  we  kixnv  1)>-  the  name  of  Gov.  Doty.  Carver  found 
a  town  of  the  Winneliagoes.  presided  over  by  a  queen,  instead  of  a 
sachem.  wIkj  received  him.  he  sa\s.  "with  great  civility."  entertain- 
ing him  in  a  distingiiished  manner  for  four  days.  This  queen  was 
Ho-po-ko-e-kaw.  or  CJKny  of  the   Morning.*     She  was  a  daughter  of 


7.  Thr  .str.iil>  nf  .\mii;in  .in-  nf.t  t.i  1)=  found  nn  tlio  in.ni.s  or  in  tlip  s.nzottcors  ot 
tlK>  i.ris.-nt  liny,  i  iii  tli-  iiKip  iii-i;ivoil  for  tli;  Iyiiiil..ii  o.liiioii  of  Carvfr's  Travtls 
piililislicil  In  ITSl.  and  nn  .dhiT,  .■arlior  map!?,  llioy  an'  rrpri'scntiil  as  rnnnocting  the 
Strait  of  .liian  dr  rii.:i  witli  the  liivir  of  tlie  \\csr.  a  stroarii  whii-li  Is  pvidcntly  idon- 
tkal  with  tlic  (■..liindpian  Uiv.T.  In  .dh.M-  words,  th.'  Straits  of  Anidan  s.'oni  to  lie  tlio 
bodifS  of  wat.T.  ,if  wlii.ti  Adrjiii-.-iliy  Inlet  is  oni'.  leading'  int.,  Tiiirt  Soui:d.  Tlioy  do 
not  comi.'ct  Willi  till'  Colnmirii  i;iv.T.  .\storia  i-  at  tli.'  iii.aiili  of  iln-  CcdiMnida. 
Tort  To«iisi-iid.  Seattle  and  'I'amiiia  lloiiri-li  in  tlio  re-i.in  wiiiTr  (.'arviT  woulil  liave 
built  his  city. 

8.  I'rapi-r's   not"    to   Kurrie   on   farvei-.    Wis.    IIi>t.    C.I..    V(d.    VI. 
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the  principal  chief  of  the  Winnchagocs.  and  tiic  widow  of  a  French- 
man named  Dc  Kaury.  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Quebec  in  1760. 
The  island  town  contained  fifty  houses,  strongly  built  with  palisades. 
The  fertile  land  about  the  lake  produced  a  spontaneous  crop  of 
fruits,  including  plums  and  grapes,  while  the  thrifty  Winnebagoes 
raised  large  quantities  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  water- 
melons, and  some  tobacco.  Wisconsin  was  a  tobacco  state,  therefore, 
long  before  Stougliton  and  Edgcrton  were  established  to  market  the 
supply.  Carver  made  presents  to  the  "good  old  queen."  as  he  calls 
her,   and   received   her  blessing   when   he   left   to   pursue   his   journey. 

On  his  way  along  the  Fox  Ri\er  to  the  portage  he  was  greatly 
struck  witli  the  wild  rice  and  with  the  abundance  of  feathered  game. 
"This  river."  he  says,  "is  the  greatest  resort  of  wild  fowl  of  every 
kind  that  I  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  travels.  Frequently 
the  sun  would  be  obscured  by  them  for  scjme  minutes  together." 

Carrying  their  canoes  over  the  portage.  Carver  and  his  party 
proceeded  down  the  Wisconsin  River,  arriving  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber at  what  is  now  Prairie  du  Sac.  Carver  describes  this  as  "the 
great  town  of  the  .Saukies."  His  account  of  it  has  been  criticized  as 
overdrawn 

"This."  he  •^nys.  "is  the  largest  and  best  built  Indian  town  I  ever 
saw.  It  contains  about  ninety  houses,  each  large  enough  for  several 
travelers.  These  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly  jointed,  and  covered 
with  bark  so  completely  as  to  keep  out  the  most  penetrating  rains. 
Before  the  doors  are  placed  comfortable  sheds,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants sit,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  smoke  their  pipes.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  so  that  it  appears  more  like  a  civilized 
town  than  the  abode  of  savages.  The  land  near  the  town  is  very  good. 
In  their  plantatioTis.  which  lie  adjacent  to  their  houses,  and  which 
are  neatly  laid  out.  they  raise  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  beans. 
melons,  etc..  so  that  this  ]ilace  is  esteemed  the  best  market  for  traders 
to  furnish  themscKes  with  jirovisions.  of  any  within  eight  hundred 
miles  of  it."  lie  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  Saukies  can  raise  about  300 
warriors,  who  are  generally  employed  every  summer  in  making  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  Illinois  and  Pawnee  nations,  from 
which  they  return  with  a  great  number  of  slaves.  But  those  people 
frequently  retaliate,  and.  in  their  turn,  destroy  many  of  the  Saukies. 
which  I  judge  to  be  the  reason  that  they  increase  no  faster."  Even 
after  making  allowances  for  some  exaggeration,  this  is  a  picture  of 
the  Saukies  which  leaves  the  impression  that  before  the  advent  of  the 
wdiites  there  were  Indians  in  Wisconsin  who  were  living  in  the  pas- 
toral stage  of  social  and  political  development,  and  were  far  front 
being  hopeless  savages.  Carver  describes  the  Blue  .Moumls  as  "some 
mountains  that  lie  abmit  tiittm  niile^  to  tlie  soutluwird  '  of  the  town 
of    tile    S:;nkies.    and    "that    abound    in    lead    ore."      He    says    that    he 
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saw  large  c|uatititics  of  lead  ore  lying  about  hi  the  streets  of  the  town 
of  the  Saukies,  "and  it  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  the  produce  of  other 
countries."' 

Three  days"  canoeing  down  the  Wisconsin,  after  leaving  the  town 
of  the  Saukies,  brought  Carver's  party  to  what  he  calls  "the  first 
town  of  the  Ottigaumics".  supposed  by  the  late  D.  S.  Durrie  to  have 
been  situated  at  or  near  ^fuscoda.  This  town,  which  contained  about 
fifty  houses,  was  almost  deserted,  most  of  the  surviving  inhabitants 
having  I'ed  to  the  woods  to  avoid  a  contagion  that  had  destroycfl 
more  than  half  of  the  population. 

On  the  Mississippi,  fi\c  miles  above  the  continence  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Carver  found  the  remains  of  another  Indian  town  which  he 
was  told  had  been  deserted  about  thirty  years  before,  its  inhabitants 
having  settled  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
European  settlement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  when  Carver  was  there,  and 
the  only  white  settlement  that  he  found  in  all  Wisconsin  was  the  little 
cluster  of  French  and  half-breeds  at  Green   Bay. 

Prairie  du  Chien  he  describes  as  a  town  of  about  300  families. 
with  houses  "well  built  after  the  Indian  manner."'  He  saw  a  good 
many  horses  there.  "This  town,""  he  says,  "is  the  great  mart  where 
all  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  even  those  who  inhabit  the  most  remote 
branches  of  the  Mississippi,  annually  assemlile  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  bringing  with  them  their  furs  to  dispose  of  to  the  traders." 
Sometimes  the  shrewd  red  men  believed  that  they  could  get  more 
for  their  peltries  than  the  traders  would  gi\e  them,  and  decided  at  a 
council  of  the  chiefs  to  carry  the  merchandise  to  either  Louisiana  or 
]Michillimackinac. 

The  parly  of  traders  with  whom  Carver  had  thus  far  traveled 
decided  to  make  their  winter  residence  opposite  Prairie  du  Chien. 
at  the  mouth  ot  the  Yellow  River,  while  Carver,  accompanied  by 
a  Canadian  voyageur  and  a  Mohawk  Indian,  proceeded  in  a  can<je  up 
the  Mississippi,  reaching  Lake  Pepin  on  the  1st  of  November. 
The  only  incident  which  he  relates  regarding  this  portion  of  his 
voyage,  occurred  ten  days  after  his  parting  with  the  traders,  and  illus- 
trated his  characteristic  intrepidity  and  good  judgment.  At  night, 
while  he  was  on  shore  in  his  tent,  copying  the  minutes  which  he  had 
made  during  the  preceding  day,  a  party  of  straggling  Indians  at- 
tempted to  plunder  his  canoe.  He  waked  his  men,  commanding  them 
not  to  fire,  unless  he  gave  the  word,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  begin 
hostilities  till  the  occasion  absolutely  requiretl  it.  The  Indians,  ten  or 
twelve  in  number,  were  armed  with  spears.  Advancing  to  the 
points  of  their  weapons,  and  brandishing  his  hanger,  he  sternly  asked 
the  intruders  what  they  wanted.  They  were  staggered  at  this,  he 
says,  and  perceiving  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception, 
turned    about   and   precipitately   retreated    into    the    woods.      Carver's 
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two  companions  were  apprcliensi\  e  of  further  trouble,  and  begged 
him  to  return  to  the  traders  they  had  left:  l)ut  he  shamed  them  by- 
saying  that  unless  they  would  be  esteemed  old  women  they  must 
follow  him.  For  his  part,  he  declared,  he  was  determined  to  pursue 
his  intended  rcjute.  as  an  Englishman,  once  engaged  in  an  adventure. 
never  retreated. 

The  traveler  gives  a  glowing  account  of  Lake  Pepin,  describing 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  "variety  of 
trees  that  yield  amazing  c|uantitics  of  fruit  without  care  or  cultivation." 
and  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game.  "On  the  plains,"  he  says,  "are 
the   largest   butTaloes    of   any  in    America." 

Lake  Pepin  had  been  the  scene  of  French  commercial  enterprises 
since  the  time  of  Nicholas  Perrot.  Carver  says:  "Here  I  observed  the 
ruins  of  a  French  factory,  where  it  is  said  Capt.  St.  Pierre  resided, 
and  carried  on  a  very  great  trade  with  the  Naudowessies.  before  the 
reduction  of  Canada."'-' 

Durrie.  in  his  extended  article  in  \'o\.  VL  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Collections,  which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  best  account 
of  Jonathan  Car\er.  extant,  observes:  "It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note, 
that  Carver  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  existence  of  the  interesting  ancient  monuments  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi \'alley."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  partici\lar 
passage   from   Carver's   travels   which   called   forth   this   remark: 

'.».  will)  \v:is  this  St.  rii-nc?  The  ii:niiM  was  th:,t  uf  tli.'  lirst  whiti^  iii;iii  on  tlie 
site  of  Milwiuiki.'..  <it  wlinm  traililic.n  ihtsitvi's  n  trace.  Iiiil  lie  I'oiue  litre  wlieii  lie 
left  Ills  ti-adiii;;  post  aiiiniijr  the  Sici.ix.  at  the  |ii<-tnresinie  liniaileniiiL:  of  the  Father 
of  Waters';  .Tcilm  Uustis.  mio  .)f  the  fiimiileis  of  .Mihvaukee.  tells  me  that  he  dii;;  up 
near  what  i.s  now  the  southwest  eoruev  of  Fiftii  and  L'hestiinl  streets,  in  1s:V.i.  thj 
rultis  of  a  foriio,  aiiioiij;  whieh  were  scattered  fra;;iiients  of  hroken  jilass.  and  other 
evidence.-!  that  the  place  had  lieen  the  abode  of  white  settlers  at  an  earl.v  day.  Not  Ion;; 
after  this  discovery,  an  old  Indian  l(dd  yii-.  Uustis  that  wlirii  lie  was  .1  hoy  many 
white  peo]  le.  wlc.  were  aflei-H.ird  massacred  hy  the  Indians.  liM-d  in  Milwaukee,  and 
that  he  well  reiiieiul.crcd  tliat  the  f.-imily  who  lived  on  the  site  where  tlie  forge  was 
found  were  named  St.  I'eter  or  St.  I'ierr.-.  .Mr.  Uustis.  estimating'  the  Indian's  aue  at 
ilO,  caleiilatcii  that  the  siip|Misi-d  niassa.re  must  have  occnned  liel'ore  the  conspiracy 
of  I'ontiae.  Itut  there  i.>  .'Vidence  that  St,  Pierre  was  liiin,'  at  .Milwaukee  Ion;:  after 
that  lime,  and  indeed  three  years  afler  tlie  time  when  (-iirvi-r  noted  tlie  ruins  ot  tlie 
St.  rien-e  factory  at   Like   I'epin.      Samuel    Iclieris.   who  ptlolcd    His   Itritish    Majesty's 

eloop  Felicity  on  I-ake  Mii-lii;;a!i  In  the  fail  of  177',t,   has  leit   a   r rd  of  liiavin^'   to  in 

Mllwiikee  Hay  dnriiu;  a  spell. of  si|iially  weather  from  liie  southwest,  and  tradin;;  a 
kcK  of  rum   to   ".Monsieur  St.    I'ler."   who  paid   for   it    with  tiflccn   hat's  of  corn.      The 

JoK  hook  of  Samuel  Uoherts  is  repriMlnced   in   Vol.    XL  «(  the   Wis sin   Illstoiieal   (-.d- 

leetinns.  I  should  not  coiicliule  this  note.  lio\\c\er.  without  adding'  that  1-"-.  1).  .Niell, 
in  "Karly  Freiidi  Forts  and  Fiw.Iprlnty  of  the  \'iilley  of  the  Fpper  Mississippi," 
.Minnesota  Historical  ( -ollcetious,  Vol.  II..  says:  --We  liclieve  that  fiirtlier  rcseanli 
will  show  that  tliis  same  r.ipi.  .S|.  I'ieiie  heeame  the  iiKcd  I^L-erdcur  St.  Fiene.  in 
command  of  the  rude  post  in  Krie  t'o..  Fa.,  in  Iieeemher,  17."i:!.  to  whom  \\ashiiii;ion. 
Just  eiiterin;.'  upon  his  maiiliood.  hor.-  a  letter  from  (Jov.  Iiinwiildic.  and.  alter  h.im; 
courtemislj    treated,   was  sent   home  with  a  di^nilied   hut  decidi-d   leply." 
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"One  day.  ha\iii.Lr  landed  on  the  shore  of  tlie  Mississippi,  some 
miles  below  Lake  Pepin,  whilst  my  attendants  were  preparing  their 
dinner,  I  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  adjacent  countr\-.  I  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  I  came  to  a  fme.  level,  open  plain,  on  which  I 
perceived  at  a  little  distance  a  partial  elevation  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  entrenchment.  On  a  nearer  inspection,  I  had  greater 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  really  been  intended  for  this  many 
centuries  ago.  Notwithstanding  it  was  now  covered  with  grass,  I 
could  plainly  discern  that  it  had  once  been  a  breastwork  of  aboui: 
four  feet  in  height,  extending  the  best  part  of  a  mile,  and  sufiiciently 
capacious  to  cover  tive  thousand  men.  Its  form  was  somewhat  circu- 
lar, and  its  tianks  reached  to  the  ri\er.  Though  much  defaced  by 
time,  every  angle  was  distinguishable,  and  appeared  as  regular,  and 
fashioned  with  as  much  military  skill,  as  if  planned  by  Vaulian  himself. 
The  ditch  was  not  visililo.  l)ut  I  thought,  cm  examining  more  curiously, 
that  I  could  perceive  there  certainly  had  been  one.  From  its  situation 
also  I  am  con\inced  tliat  it  nuist  ha\'e  \>ccn  desiRne<l  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  fronted  the  country,  and  the  rear  was  covered  by  the 
river;  nor  was  there  any  rising  ground  for  a  considerable  way,  that 
commanded  it.  A  few  straggling  oaks  were  alone  to  be  seen  near  it. 
In  many  places  small  tracts  [tracks?]  were  worn  across  it  by  the  feet 
of  the  elks  and  deer,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  earth  by  which 
it  was  covered.  I  was  able  to  draw  certain  conclusions  of  its  great 
antiquity.  I  examined  all  the  angles  and  every  part  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  have  often  blamed  myself  since,  for  not  encamping  on  the 
spot,  and  drawing  an  exact  plan  of  it.  To  show  that  this  description 
is  not  the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  chimerical  tale 
of  a  mistaken  traveler,  I  find  on  inquirj-,  since  my  return,  that  Mons. 
St.  Pierre  and  several  traders  have,  at  ditTerent  times,  taken  notice 
of  different  appearances,  on  which  they  ha\e  formed  the  same  con- 
jectures, but  without  examining  them  .is  minutely  as  I  did."'" 

Xear  the  ri\er  St.  Croix  was  the  home  of  three  tribes  of  Xaudow- 
essie  or  Sioux  Indians,  known  as  the  Ri\er  Bands.  The  Xaiidnwessies 
in  Carver's  time  consisted  of  eleven  bands, — these  River  P.ands  and 
eight  others  living  toward  the  west  of  th.e  Mississippi,  and  known 
as  the  Xaiulowessies  of  the  Plains.  A  twelfth  band,  the  Assinipoils.  had 
some  years  before  revolted  and  removed  f.ir  to  the  Xorthwest.  C">ne 
of  the  River  Bands  was  called  the  Mawt;i\\  l)auntowahs.  Shortly  be- 
fore reaching  the  country  of  the  Ri\er  Band'-.  Car\er  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  M-nvtawliauntuwahs.  cimsisting  nf  fnrty  warriors  and  their 
families,   and  liy   di[)lnniacy   sa\-ed   tluni   from   destruction   by  a  vastly 

10.     f;irv.T's  Trnvi-N.    K,l.    I'l.il;!..    IT'.ii;.   pp.  .•■,.-.-<;. 

■it  i>  !i.i«  av>nii]i(l  that  In.steail  uf  luiii;,'  iiiu-mliil  a.x  a  f<iitirn'atiiiii,  tlie  niuiina 
destrlli.il  \>y  I'arvi-r  «as  disi-m.d  l^y  ilic  liiiil.l.rs  as  a  site  f.u-  tlic'lr  wiiiwinns,  to  koi'p 
thcni  aliovi'  tin-  annual  ovcrllnw  of  the  laki'."— <iit'il5  ,  Kxplori'is  ami  I'ravrlirs.  p.  Ts. 
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superior  force  of  Chippcwas.  ulio  were  advancing  to  attack  them. 
This  pacific  service  ingratiated  him  with  the  Mawtawbauntowahs. 
and  when  he  reached  the  country  of  the  Xaudowessies  his  fame  had 
preceded  him.  and  he  was  accorded  a  cordial  reception.  Many  months 
afterward,  when  he  visited  the  Chippewa  village  near  the  Ottowaw 
lakes,  he  was  similarly  rewarded  for  his  good  work,  the  Chippewas 
telling  him  that  the  war  between  their  nation  and  the  Xaudowessies 
had  continued  without  interruption  lor  more  than  forty  winters,  and 
that  they  would  be  happy  if  a  chief  like  himself,  possessed  of  coolness, 
resolution  and  a  pacific  spirit,  would  settle  in  the  country  between 
them  and  put  an  end  to  their  hostilities. 

Near  the  place  where  the  Minnesota  river  enters  the  Mississippi. 
Carver  left  his  canoe,  the  ice  in  the  river  having  become  so  thick 
as  to  interfere  with  navigation,  and  proceeding  on  foot  he  reached 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  17th  of  November.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  French  Canadian  interpreter  and  a  young  prince  of  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  who  with  his  family  was  on  his  way  to  an  em- 
bassy to  -the  Xaudowessies.  Carver  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
falls,  and  of  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  them  exerted  upon  the 
young  Winnebago,  who  believed  them  to  be  one  of  the  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  threw  all  his  valuable  ornaments,  to- 
gether with  his  pipe  and  the  roll  containing  his  tobacco  into  the 
stream,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity.  From  the  Falls  Carver  pushed  on 
to  the  river  St.  Francis,  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Hennepin  in 
1680.  Then  returning  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  days,  he  parted  with  his  Indian  friend,  and  as  the  channel 
of  the  Minnesota  was  free  from  ice,  paddled  up  that  river  in  his 
canoe  for  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  On  his  trip,  he  saw  a  small 
river  entering  the  Minnesota  from  the  north,  to  which,  as  it  had  no 
name  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  he  gave  his  own  name.  The  stream 
is  known  as  Carver's  River  to  this  day.  Carver  was  the  first  white 
man  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Minnesota.  Le  Seur,  in  1700,  having 
confined  his  explorations  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  stream. 

The  friendly  reception  which  he  met  from  the  Xaudowessies  of 
the  Plains  on  the  upper -Minnesota  pleased  the  traveler,  and  he  passed 
the  winter  among  them,  remaining  five  months,  and  lcarnin.g  a  great 
deal  about  the  country  further  to  the  West,  besides  making  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Xaudowessie  language,  and  learning  to  speak  it  with  flu- 
ency. Ilis  red  friends  here,  as  well  as  those  whom  he  afterward  met  at 
the  Grand  Portage  near  the  nortli  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  told  him 
of  "the  Shining  Mountains.  "  a  range  three  thousand  miles  in  length, 
full  of  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals.  They  told  him  also  of  a 
mighty  stream  which  they  called  the  Oregon  or  River  of  the  West, 
emptying  imo  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  river  was  what  we  know  as 
the  Columbia.  Ilis  mention  of  it  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which 
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the  word  ""OreKon"  apjicars  in  literature  W'licn  Bryant  wrote  that 
fine  line  in  Than.atopsis  referring  to  "The  vast  woods  where  rt'lls  the 
Oregon",  he  probably  drew  his  inspiration  from  Jonathan  Carver. 

Few  of  the  Indians  among  whom  Carver  passed  the  winter  hail 
ever  seen  a  white  man.  Others  had  been  allies  of  the  French  in 
their  wars  with  the  English  and  the  colonists.  With  these  warriors 
he  talked  over  the  exciting  campaigns  in  which  they  and  he  had 
borne  a  part.  .Ml  formed  a  iiigh  opinion  of  Carver's  bra\ery  and  abil- 
ity, and  treated  him  with  great  respect.  When,  at  the  end  of  April,  he 
set  out  on  his  return,  a  part.\'  of  three  hundred  accompanied  his 
canoe,  many  going  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  to 
visit  a  great  cave,  wliich  they  called  Wakon-tcebe,  meaning  the  Dwell- 
ing of  the  Great  Spirit.  To  this  cave  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
bring  the  bones  of  tlieir  dead,  and  their  chiefs  held  a  council  there 
every  spring,  to  settle  public  atTairs  for  the  ensuing  summer.  Carver 
had  been  in  the  cave  on  his  way  up  the  ^Mississippi,  and  had  found  on 
its  walls  Indian  hieroglyphics  which  presented  an  appearance  of  great 
antiquity,  the  lapse  of  time  having  nearly  covered  them  with  moss. 
Carver  was  present  at  the  spring  council  in  this  cave  in  1767.  and 
took  occasion,  he  says,  to  deliver  a  speech,  a  report  of  which  he  in- 
serts in  his  book,  telling  the  Indians  of  the  great  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  of  that  sovereign's  desire  to  protect  them  if  they  would 
be  his  children. 

That  Carver  in  fact  delivered  this  speech,  which  as  it  stands  in  his 
book  is  a  fine  example  of  tlorid  eloquence,  full  of  picturesque  imagery 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  Indians  delighted,  has  sometimes  been 
flippantly  questioned.  Likely  enough  he  polished  it  at  leisure  when 
he  was  preparing  his  manuscript  for  the  press.  But  that  it  repre- 
sents the  purport  of  what  he  said  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The 
policy  of  the  speech  was  excellent.  lie  had  heard  at  different  places 
on  his  route  that  emissaries  were  still  employed  by  the  French  to 
detach  the  Indians  from  the  English  interest.  He  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  belts  of  wampum  that  had  been  delivered  for  this  purpose 
to  several  of  the  tribes,  and  had  been  told  that  when  these  were  pre- 
sented a  talk  accompanied  them,  to  the  effect  that  the  English  were 
a  petty  people  who  had  stolen  the  coiuitry  from  the  great  father  of 
the  Indians,  the  king  of  France,  while  he  was  asleep,  but  that  the 
monarch  would  soon  awake  and  take  them  again  under  his  protection. 
Carver,  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  after  his  long 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Xaudowessics.  was  in  a  position  to  exert 
a  vahial)le  intluence  in  the  direction  of  counteracting  the  French 
plot.  He  hated  the  French,  and  it  was  entirely  in  keeping  with 
his  character  that  he  should  make  the  attempt  he  describes. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  in  whicli  to  speak  of  the 
Carver  Grant,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  Carver  grant,  it  was  in  this  cave 
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of  Waukon-tcebe,  and  on  the  day  of  Carver's  great  speech  to  the 
Naiulowessies.  that  the  deed  was  made  and  signed.  The  first  puljlic 
intimation  of  tlie  existence  of  the  Carver  Grant  was  made  after  the  ex- 
plorer's death,  in  the  account  of  his  life  by  Dr.  John  Coakley  Lett- 
som.  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Carver's  travels  lirought  o'lit  in  London 
in  1781.  This  account  refers  to  Carver's  mediation  between  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  Xaudowessies  "conciliating  their  attachment  and  friend- 
ship," and  says  that  "as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  grateful  sense  of 
his  happy  interference,  the  Xaudowessies  gave  him  a  formal  grant 
of  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Pepin."  "The 
original"  of  the  deed,  the  account  continues,  "is  in  my  possession,  and 
as  an  Indian  deed  of  conveyance  may  prove  a  curiosity  to  many  read- 
ers. I  shall  here  insert  a  copy  of  it."  Then  follows  the  text  of  an  instru- 
ment purporting  to  have  been  made  by  Hawnopawjatin.  or  the  Tor- 
toise, and  Otohtongoomlisheaw,  or  the  Snake,  "chiefs  of  the  Naudo- 
wissies."  conveying  to  "Jonathan  Carver,  a  chief  under  the  most  mighty 
and  potent  King'  George  the  Third,  king  of  the  English  and  other  na- 
tions," "in  return  for  the  many  presents  and  other  good  devices  done 
by  the  said  Jonathan  to  ourselves  and  allies,"  "the  whole  of  a  certain 
tract  or  territory  of  land  bounded  as  follows:  (viz.")  From  the  fall  of  St. 
Anthony,  running  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  south- 
east, as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  where  the  Chippewa 
river  joins  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  eastward  five  days' 
travel,  accounting  twenty  English  miles  per  day,  and  from  thence 
north  six  days'  travel,  at  twenty  English  miles  per  day,  and  from 
thence  again  to  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  on  a  direct  straight  line." 
"to  which  we  have  affixed  our  respective  seals,  at  the  great  cave. 
May  the  first,  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty  seven."  The 
deed  purports  to  bear  the  marks  of  the  respective  chiefs,  a  tortoise  and 
a  snake."  Strong,  in  his  Territorial  History  of  Wisconsin,  says  the 
boundaries  named  in  the  purported  deed  "extend  east  to  the  range 
line  between  Ranges  3  and  4  East,  north  to  the  south  line  of  Douglas 
county,  and  south  to  the  south  line  of  Clark  County,  and  embrace  the 
whole  of  fhe  counties  of  Pepin.  Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Barron.  Dunn, 
Eau  Claire,  Clark,  Chippewa,  Washburn,  Sawyer.  Price  and  Taylor, 
with  parts  of  Buffalo.  Trempealeau.  Jackson.  Wood.  Marathon,  Lin- 
coln, Burnett.  Polk  and  .Ashland,  with  a  part  of  Minnesota,  and  con- 
tain an  area  of  almoin  fourteen  thousand  square  miles" — that  is  to 
say,  an  area  three  times  as  large  as  Carver's  own  state  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Not   only  did   Carver   sny   nothing  of  this   deed  in   his  book,   but 

11.  Tlio  "fa.-  simile"  in  Siiiilli's;  Kciiiiinriilary  Hist'.iy  nf  Wlsoiisin  (lifTirs  from 
tlial  )n  lir.  I..|I-..iii",s  a.  .Miiiit  i.f  Carvir.  each  ciiiMrinal  1.-  marli  In  tli"  latter  liein:; 
Kurroiiiiilerl  l.y  a  ■liniMo  .  irilc.  suiri-'i-^iliiiir  the  effi-et  iif  a  seal  or  .•iitfiiet.  and  the  tor- 
toise hein;.-  i.n.viileil  Willi  t\v.>  projeetini.'  liristles  tliat  huih  lllie  vhiskers  or  antennae. 
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the  map  of  his  traxels  drawn  by  his  own  hand  bear?  on  part  of  the 
tract  named  in  the  deed  the  inscription:  "This  vast  extent  of  country 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Chippeways."'  In  1804  t!ie  original  of  the 
deed  had  disappeared  from  Dr.  Lettsom's  possession,  having,  he  sup- 
posed, been  stolen  tiy  a  <;er\ant.  and  it  has  never  been  seen  smce. 
But  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  large  space  on  maps  of  the  United 
States  was  marked  "Car\er's  Tract."  Three  attempts — one  in  1806, 
one  in  1823.  and  one  in  1825 — were  made  to  induce  Congress  to 
confirm  the  alleged  grant,  the  petitioners  being  people  who  claimed 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  heirs,  but  were  believed  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
on  their  own  account,  liaving  purchased  large  interests  in  the  claim. 
In  each  instance  Congress  refused  to  confirm  the  grant.  In  the  way  of 
such  action  stood  in  the  first  place  the  informality  of  the  alleged  deed, 
which  had  never  been  produced  for  examination,  which  was  without 
witnesses,  and  which,  even  if  existent,  might  have  been  signed  h\  the 
Indians  in  ignorance  of  its  purport,  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  in 
Carver's  handwriting  and  in  the  English  language,  which  they  did 
not  understand.  But  there  were  other  serious  obstacles  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  deed  by  Congress.  There  was  the  fact  that  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  dated  October  7,  1763.  private  per- 
sons were  prohibited  from  acquiring  Indian  lands;  and  there  was  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  declared  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Sioux  chiefs 
with  names  like  those  on  the  deed,  the  tortoise  in  particular  not  being 
a  Sioux  totem;  and  there  was  the  further  fact  that  the  Sioux  of  the 
Plain  never  owned  land  on  the  east  side  of  the   Mississippi. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samitel  Peters,  who  was  the  foremost  and  most  active 
person  in  pushing  for  C<3ngressional  action  recognizing  the  claim, 
set  up  that  he  had  secured  statements  from  Indians  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  heard  of  such  a  grant  being  made  to  an  Englishman  at  the 
time  stated,  but  these  st.itements  did  not  serve  to  counteract  the 
evidence  against  the  validity  of  the  grant,  and  the  significant  circum- 
stance that  no  such  grant  h  id  been  confirmed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, under  which  Car\er  lived,  and  in  whose  behalf  his  services 
were  performed.  Long  after  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  obtain 
Congressional  recognition  of  the  grant,  however,  deeds  were  sold 
pretending  to  convey  property  under  it,  an<l  many  of  these  worthless 
instruments  are  on  record  in  the  western  counties  of  Wisconsin. '- 


12.  .<..-okfrs  atUT  llic  Mri'-'in  of  plirnsi's  iiin.v  lie  iiifc-n  sli'il  in  knuwin-  that  in  one 
plnie  In  the  doe.l  tile  crantee  is  referrcc]  to  a,s  "iinr  :.'<:oil  In-other  .l.in.itli.in  iUoresaiil. 
whom  we  rejoice  to  see  eouie  anioiii:  ns."  It  has  lieeii  ^'einTall.v  .<ii|.(i.»,-.l  that  th.' 
[ilirase  "Ilrothor  .Tonatlian"  ori;:iiialeil  in  a  rcniarU  i>(  lien.  Washlie-'ion.  ilnriiie  ll'i' 
Itevolnti.niary  war,  who.  when  tlie  .-irniv  was  rmniiiej  sli.irt  of  ainiuMTiiiion.  saiil.  "We 
must  eonsnli  r.r..thir  .loiiatlian  on  ti;c  >nhjei-t."  •ii.an'ie.-  .lonalhnn  Trnnihnll  ih.-  iMrr, 
who  was  then  -ovenior  of  (  oMii.'.ii.vit.  I!nt  if  tlie  Carver  d.'e.l  is  ;:.-iiiiine.  t.iere  wa.s 
a  Couneelleut  in.in  who  liL-nred  as  ■•I'.rotlier  .loiiaihan"  iieaii.v  i.-n  .veais  hef.ne  the  Jlev- 
olutlonary  war. 
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The  extfin  to  which  Carver  was  rcsponsililc  for  and  hcliovcd  in 
the  deed  will  probably  never  fully  appear.  If  he  had  confidence  in 
Its  validity  it  seems  strange  that  he  said  nothing  of  it  in  cither  of  the 
two  editions  of  his  book  which  were  published  during  his  life,  one 
of  them  after  he  had  had  a  hearing  before  the  king  at  which  he 
received  permission  to  publish  his  journals,  and  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Peters,  the  king  recognized  the  validity  of  the  grant.  Peters 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  low  c-steem  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
he  was  the  conspicuous  figure   in  the  exploiting  of  the  Carver  grant. 

The  goods  which  Car\er  had  contracted  for  at  Michillimackinac  to 
be  sent  to  hitn  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls  never  came.  They  had  been 
cntrustetl  by  Col.  Rogers  to  traders  who  ignored  his  orders  and 
disposed  of  them  elsewhere.  This  interfered  with  Carver's  plan  of 
pushing  forward  toward  the  Pacific,  for  his  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  his  way  safely  through 
strange  and  savage  tribes  without  gifts  to  bestow  as  he  went  along. 
Going  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  he  procured  what  could  be  spared  by  the 
traders  whom  he  had  left  there  the  preceding  year,  and  with  these 
determined  to  buy  friendship  on  the  route  across  the  country  of  the 
Chippewas  to  Lake  Superior.  .\t  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north 
side  of  that  lake  he  would  encounter  the  traders  who  annually  went 
from  ^Michillimackinac  to  the  northwest,  and  from  these  he  might 
be  able  to  procure  a  supply  that  would  warrant  him  in  carrying  out 
his  larger  intentions  of  western  exploration.  A  pleasant  incident  of 
meeting  with  the  Chippewas  has  already  been  narrated.  .\n  unpleasant 
incident  was  his  encounter  with  the  Grand  Sautor.  who.  when  ap- 
proached by  Car\cr  in  a  courteous  manner,  withheld  his  hand,  and 
looking  at  him  fiercely  said  in  a  gruff  voice,  "Cawin  nishishin  saga- 
nosh!"  which  was  the  Chippewa  for  '"The  English  are  no  good."  The 
Grand  Sautor  had  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand  when  he  spoke,  and 
Carver,  fearing  a  blow,  seized  his  pistol,  holding  it  carelessly  as  he 
passed  close  l.iy  to  let  the  chief  see  tliat  he  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
There  was  no  bloodslieil.  and  Carver,  lun-ing  kept  on  his  gu.ird  during 
the  night,  went  his  way  unmolested  the  ne.xt  morning. 

Describing  the  scenes  along  the  Chippewa  River,  he  tells  of  a 
wood  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  in  depth  mc.re  than  the 
eye  could  reach,  where  "e\ery  tree,  many  of  which  were  more  than 
six  feet  in  circumference,  was  lying  tiat  on  the  ground,  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  the  work  of  some  extraordinary  hurricane."  On  a  head  branch 
of  the  St.  Croix  he  discovered  several  mines  of  virgin  cojiper.  He 
thought  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Suiierior 
justly  named  the  Moschettoe  Country.  "It  being  then  their  season. 
I  never  saw  or  felt  so  many  oi  those  insects  in  my  life." 

Toward  the  end  of  July  he  arrived  at  the  Grand  Portage.  Here 
he  met  .a  large  party  of  Killistinni.-  and  .\ssinipoils  "with  their  respec- 
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tive  kintrs  and  families."  and  received  from  tlicm  accounts  of  the 
lakes  lyintr  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Superior.  People  who  have 
a  fancy  for  occultism  will  relish  the  story  which  he  tells  ot  the 
medicine  man  who  foretold  to  an  hour  the  time  at  which  a  canoe 
would  arrive  with  people  in  it  who  would  give  information  concern- 
ing the  approach  of  the  traders.  The  traders  came,  hut  they  could 
spare  no  goods  for  Carver,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  Western 
tour. 

Skirting  the  north  and  east  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Lake  Huron  in  his  canoe.  Carver  arrived  in  Xovendjer, 
1767.  at  Michillimackinac.  having  safely  traveled  nearly  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  the  great  lakes  in  that  frail  vessel  of  birch.  He  was  obliged 
to  stay  through  the  winter  until  the  following  June  at  Michillimack- 
inac,  the  ice  in  Lake  Huron  not  permitting  travel,  but  he  found 
sociable  company,  and  spent  his  time  very  agreeably.  He  arrived  in 
Boston  m  October.  j-(>H.  '■having  been  absent  on  this  expedition  two 
years  and  five  months,  and  during  that  time  traveled  iicar  seven 
thousand  miles."— a  longer  journey  in  those  days  than  it  is  in   these. 

'•From  thence."  .says  Carver,  after  telling  of  bis  arrival  in  Boston, 
"as  soon  as  I  had  properly  digested  my  Journal  and  Charts.  I  set  out 
for  England  to  communicate  the  discoveries  I  hml  made,  and  to  ren- 
der thein  beneficial  to  the  kingdom."  His  leception  at  first  appears 
to  have  been  auspicious.  "On  my  arrival  in  iMigland."  he  says.  "I 
presented  a  petition  to  his  majesty  in  Council,  praying  for  a  reim- 
bursement of  those  sums  I  had  expended  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  was  referred  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and 
plantations.  Their  lordships  from  the  tenor  of  it  thought  the  intelli- 
gence I  could  give  of  so  much  importance  to  the  nation  that  they 
ordered  me  to  appear  before  the  board.  This  message  I  obeyed,  and 
underwent  a  long  examination,  much  I  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  lord  present.  When  it  was  finished.  I  refiuested  to  know  what 
I  sliouUl  do.  with  my  papers.  Without  hesitation,  the  first  lord  re- 
plied that   I   might  publish   them   whenever   I    plea-ed." 

But  from  this  time  on  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  traveler  was  "cast 
in  shallows  and  in  miseries."  He  disposed  of  his  papers  to  a  book- 
seller. When  they  were  nearly  ready  for  the  i)ress,  an  order  was 
isfued  from  the  Cotmcil  Board  requiring  Carver  to  deliver  without 
delay,  into  the  plantation  office,  all  his  charts  and  journals,  and  every 
paper  relative  to  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made.  To  obey  this 
command,  he  was  obliged  to  rei)m-chase  bis  manuscript  from  the 
bookseller,  at  great  expense,  and  an  ettort  which  he  made  to  have 
the  amount  of  tl-.is  outlay  added  to  the  account  of  his  other  expenses 
was  unavailing.  The  government  allowed  him  £1.,?;,^  Os  Sd.  bis  original 
account,  anil  that  was  all. 

In  1774  he  had  a  gleam  of  hope.     Richard  Whitworth.  Esq..  mem- 
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her  of  Parliament  for  Stafford, ^^  who  appears  to  have  possessed 
financial  means  as  well  as  an  ambition  to  achieve  distinction,  under- 
took to  equip  an  expedition  and  proceed  in  conjunction  with  Carver 
to  carry  out  the  traveler's  original  project  of  exploring  the  North- 
west as  far  as  th.e  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  plan  was  to  ascend  the  !Mis- 
souri,  discover  the  source  of  the  Oregon  or  River  of  the  West,  and 
proceed  down  that  river  to  its  mouth — precisely  what  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  accomplislied  in  their  undertaking  of  thirty  years  later. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  "River  of  the  West"'  Carver  and  Whitworth  were 
to  have  formed  a  settlement.  Nor  did  they  purpose  to  stop  at  this. 
Their  plan  contemplated  a  further  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Pacific  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  they  were  to  have  taken 
with  them  artificers  and  seamen  sufficient  to  build  and  navigate  ves- 
sels for  this  purpose.  Carver  had  carefully  planned  all  the  details  of 
this  expedition.  He  had  expected  to  enlist  his  old  friend  Col.  Rogers, 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Michilliniackinac,  in  the  enterprise,  and 
to  construct  a  fort  at  Lake  Pejiin  as  a  means  of  holding  possession  of 
the  country  commanding  the  route  from  the  Great  lakes  to  the 
new  country  which  he  expected  to  open  up  to  commercial  enter- 
prise and  development.  But  just  when  he  and  his  friends  were 
ready  to  start,  other  Americans,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  set  on  foot  another 
enterprise,  which  interfered  with  his,  and  changed  the  destiny  of 
this  Western   Continent. 

It  was  ten  years  from  the  completion  of  his  tour  in  the  North- 
west when  Carver  received  permission  to  publish  his  book.  It  came 
out  in  London  in   1778,  and  bore  this  title: 

"THRF.K  YF..VRS'  TU.WKLS  TIIltOLGII  THE  IXTF.RIOR  PARTS  OF  NORTH 
AMKRILA,  for  .Mipro  tli:in  I'ivc  Tliousand  Miles:  Contuiniug  nn  Account  of  the 
Great  I^kes,  jiiul  all  the  Lakes.  Islaiuls  and  Rivers.  Cataracts,  Mountains.  Min- 
erals. Siiil  anil  VcKetal'le  rroihictions  of  the  Northwest  Regions  of  that  Vast  Con- 
tinent; with  a  Description  of  the  Birds,  Beasts,  Reptiles,  Insects,  and  I'ishes 
Peculiar  to  tire  C'ountr.v.  Together  with  a  Concise  History  of  the  Genius,  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Indians  Inhahitini,'  the  Ijinds  that  Lie  Adjacent  to  the  Heads 
and  to  the  Westward  of  the  Great  River  Mississippi;  and  an  Appendix  Descrihlny; 
the  tnciSthatfd  I'arts  of  Aiii'Tlra  that  are  Most  Proper  for  I'ormins  Settlements. 
Hy   Captain   Jonathan   Carver,    of    Ihe    Provincial    Troops   in    America." 


The  length  of  time  consumed  in  Carver's  journey  is  exaggerated 
i".  this  title,  while  the  distance  traversed  is  understated.  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  account  of  his  travels, 
the  rest  being  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  origin,  manners. 
customs,  religion  and  language  of  the  Indians,  and  with  chapters  011 
the  fora  and  fauna  of  the  interior  parts  of  North  America.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  work  he  dries  not  content  himself  with   giving  his 
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own  observations,  hut  nlso  draws  freely,  witliout  eretlit.  upon  the 
writings  of  Charlevoix.  Hennepin  anil  Lahontan. 

Carver's  contribiiti<jns  to  the  science  of  geography  are  not  on  the 
whole  sutticient  to  justify  his  disparagement  of  the  maps  of  the  early 
French  explorers.  He  covers  the  interior  of  the  lower  Michigan 
peninsula  with  a  formidable  range  of  mountains.  He  makes  Lake 
^Michigan  unduly  broad,  and  robs  it  of  fully  one-third  of  its  length. 
Due  eastward  from  Lake  Winnebago,  he  shows  a  deep  indentation  of 
the  coast,  and  the  debouchure  of  three  rivers.  Milwaukee  is  possibly 
indicated  at  a  point  marked  "Poutowattimie  Town."  but  he  has  placed 
it  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  east  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  which 
he  also  places  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  though  its  loca- 
tion was  on  the  east  shore.  The  route  over  which  he  traveled  is  in 
general  set  down  correctly,  but  Smith  in  the  Documentary  History 
of  Wisconsin  notes  that  Carver  makes  a  mistake  in  his  description 
of  the  soiuces  of  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin. '■*  The  Carver  map  of 
Lake  Superior  does  not  show  the  general  shape  of  the  lake  and  the 
relative  size  of  the  large  islands  as  well  as  the  map  of  the  Jesuits  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  167J.  though  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  sliows  the 
islands  of  the  .\postle  group,  which  are  not  on  the  Jesuit  map.  and 
it  calls  them  "the  12  Apostles."  a  fact  which  has  suggested  the  errone- 
ous assumption  that  Carver  gave  the  islands  this  name.'"'  But  it  was 
Carver's  expressed  intention  to  avoid  describing  localities  by  fanciful 
new  names,  and  to  give  the  names  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  vicinity.  The  "Twelve  Apostles"  is  a  name 
much  more  likely  to  have  originated  with  the  pious  Jesuits  than  with 
anyone  else.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  appeared  on  Carver's  map 
for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  map  of  "Canada  and  the 
Northern  Part  of  Louisiana,  with  the  Adjacent  Countries,  by  Thomas 
JefTerys,  Geographer  to  His  Majesty,"  which  bears  date  of  1762. 
and  a  reprint  of  part  of  which  is  published  in  Xcill's  History  of 
Minnesota. 

From  the  treatment  which  Carver  and  his  charts  and  journals 
were  accorded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
in  England,  however,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  recognized  as  having 
made  important  contributions  to  the  fund  of  English  geographical 
knowledge  at  that  time.  His  mmute  and  practical  remarks  on  the 
industrial    resources   of   the    Northwest    also   possessed    great    original 
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value.  James  C.  Pillin};'s  exhaustive  hil)!ioi,'rapliy  of  tlie  Simian  lan- 
guages "indicates  that  Carver  is  the  first  author  who  ever  published  h 
\ocabulary  of  the  Saiitee  tongue,  and  its  length,  eight  pages,  renders 
it  evident  that  it  was  an  original  compilation  which  must  have  required 
considerable   time  and   patience." 

That  the  book  met  a  popular  demand  for  information  not  acces- 
sible elsewhere  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  translated  into  the 
French.  German  and  Dutch  languages,  and  that  it  has  been  printed  in 
no  less  than  twenty-three  editions."' 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  Carver's  literary  style  is  his  habit  of 
brightening  his  narrative  by  the  insertion  here  and  there  of  long 
speeches  in  the  first  person  put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  in  his 
story.  The  report  of  his  own  speech  to  the  Naudowessies  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance.  In  these  cases  he  possibly  follows  the  argument 
of  what  was  actually  said,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  took  down  a 
formal  report  at  the  time.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  wrote  from 
memory,  introducing  as  many  emljellishments  as  he  could.  As  proof 
that  these  flights  of  eloquence  are  well  done,  it  is  no  doubt  worth 
while  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  reciting  the  lament  of  a 
Naudowessie  Indian  addressed  to  the  corpse  of  a  warrior  relative,  at 
his  funeral,  inspired  a  poem  by  Schiller^'  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Goethe  was  one  of  that  poet's  finest  productions — "The    Death   Song- 


10.     Grrel.v  sa.vs   twenty-three.     Pilling-  trives  ;i  list  uf   tweiity-une.   as   fiillnws: 

EDITIONS  or  c.vin  i;ks  Trt.wiu.s. 

1.— 177S  Uindon.  I'liiited  tor  tl:e  .\iithur. 

2.--n7!i  I/iiiiliiii,   TrinUd  for  the  .\iitliMr. 

3.— 177l>  IiuMiii. 

4.— 17N>  llauil.iir^-. 

.-..-nsl  UmilMii.  to  wlil.li  is  aiM.-d  s,>ine  a.ciiiint  of  tlie  autlior.   with  porlrait. 

C— 17S4  I'liihidelidiia.   I'a. 

7. — 17N4  rremh  trans. 

S.— li.M   I'renili   trans. 

!•.— 17V.I   IMiiladelphia.    fa. 
le.  — 17'.'4  IJ.isi.iii. 

11.— 17'.'r.  Uy.len.  2  vols.,   witli  portrait. 
12.  — IT'.Hi  l'hil.id.l|.hi,i,    I'a.  ■ 
l."5.— 17!i7  llostnn. 
14.-lM:i  Wal|.Mle.    N.    II. 
1,-..— ISts  Ilarii.r    Itros..    ;',d    I^m.lnn    Kdilion 
IC— lS."i2  I'rench    Iiaiis. 

Other  editions  are  said   to  lia\"   liee.i    printed- 
17'.>2.-rhiladeli.liia.   I'a. 

17;'.j.-l'hiladeli.liia.   I'a.  .       . 
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ISCS.  — ?">dinhnr'-'. 

1N3S.  — Wal|Kde.    .\.    II. 
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of  a  Xaudowessie  Chief."  This  poem  has  been  transhited  into  English 
at  three  different  times,  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring,  Sir  John  Herbchel  and 
Sir  Edward  Buhver  Lytton. 

Carver's  last  years  were  full  of  wretchedness.  He  married  in 
London,  while  his  first  wife,  with  a  large  family,  was  still  living  in 
America.  The  bitter  disappointment  due  to  the  failure  of  his  projects 
of  exploration  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  manfully 
struggled  to  support  his  English  wife  and  her  two  young  children, 
and  in  addition  to  his  travels  prepared  a  gazetteer  and  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Tobacco,"  wliich  is  described  as  a 
work  of  much  merit, ^^  anj  which  appeared  in  1779.  His  original 
works  appear  to  have  brought  him  scanty  remuneration,  and  when  he 
was  constrained  by  poverty  to  sell  his  name  to  the  publisher  of  a 
large  folio  volume  in  the  writing  of  which  he  had  borne  no  part,  en- 
titled "The  New  Universal  Traveller,"  his  friends  looked  upon  the 
transaction  as  dishonorable,  and  withdrew  their  countenance  from  his 
efforts  to  gain  a  maintenance.  He  finally  secured  a  beggarly  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  a  lottery  office,  and  died  in  January,  1780,  according 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  "absolutely  and  strictly  starved."  His 
friend.  Dr.  Lettsom.  sold  a  number  of  copies  of  his  book  for  the  benefit 
of  his  English  widow  and  her  children,  and  turned  to  advantage  the 
public  sympathy  for  destitute  authors  which  was  aroused  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  by  founding  the  Literary  Fund,  of  London, 
for  the  relief  of  needy  authors. 1® 

Travelers  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury never  failed  to  look  for  Carver's  Cave.  But  not  all  of  them  found 
it.  As  late  as  1820  it  was  said  that  his  name  and  the  date  when  lie 
visited  it  could  be  plainly  seen  cut  into  the  soft  rock.  Schoolcraft 
went  into  Fountain  Cave,  four  miles  above,  thinking  it  was  the  one 
made  famous  by  Jonathan  Carver,  and  Doty,  who  was  the  secretary 
of  his  expedition,  notes  the  fact  in  his  journal.  Later  the  Schoolcraft 
party  discovered  their  error,  and  found  that  they  had  missed  the  en- 
trance to  the  Carver  Cave  because  it  was  obstructed  by  fallen  rocks 
Featherstonhaugh  made  the  same  mistake  as  Schoolcraft.  Nicollet,  who 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  make  a  hydrographical  survey  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  in  1837,  removed  the  debris  and  laid  the  entrance 
of  the  famous  cavern  open  to  curiosity-seekers.  On  Wednesday,  the 
1st  of  May.  1867,  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  elaborately  cele- 
brated the  Carver  centenary  and  visited  the  cave  in  a  body.  .An  inter- 
esting monograph  published  at  the  expense  of  the  society  commemo- 
rates the  celebration.  In  1872,  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  cut 
away  the  outer  wall  of  the  cave  to  make  way  for  a  track,  and  diverted 
the  stream  running  through  it  to  feed  a  tank  which  supplied  the  loco- 
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motives  with  water.  More  recently  the  BurUngton  Road  has  cut  away 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  cave  to  make  room  for  its  tracks,  which  are 
laid  between  those  of  the  St.  Paul  and  the  blufi'.  Thus,  before  the 
march  of  material  progress,  perish  the  picturesque  monuments  of  the 
past!  But  mind  is  superior  to  matter.  Let  me  close  by  citing  an 
often-quoted  paragraph   from  Carver's  book: 

"To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will  become  depend- 
ent after  it  has  arisen  from  its  present  uncultivated  state,  time  alone 
can  discover.  But  as  the  seat  of  empire  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  gradually  progressing  toward  the  West,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  some  future  period  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from  these 
wildernesses,  and  stately  palaces  and  solemn  tetnples  with  gilded 
spires  reaching  to  the  skies,  supplant  the  Indian  huts  whose  only  dec- 
orations   are    the    barbarous    trophies    of    their    vanquished    enemies." 

Carver's  Cave  has  vanished,  but  Carver's  prophecy  has  become  i 
solid  reality,  more  wonderful  than  the  wonders  of  any  cave,  and  more 
inspiring  to  the  imagination  of  thoughtful  men. 
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THE    PLACE    AXD    DATE    OF    CARVER'S    BIRTH. 

"Dr.   Lcttsom  gives   Stillwater,   in  Connecticut,  as   Carver's  birth- 
place, and  adds — 'since  rendered  famous  by  tlie  surrender  of  the  army 
under  Gen.    Burgoyne."     As  we  have  no  such   place  as  Stillwater   in 
Connecticut,  we  have  it  stated  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
ill   the   published  proceedings   of   their   meeting   of   October  21.    1S71', 
that  -Stillwater,  in  Xew  York,  is  where  Carver  was  in  fact  born  '     Wc 
infer  he  was  not  a  native  of  Stillwater.  New  York,  from  the  fact  stated 
m    French's    Historical   and   Statistical    Gazetteer   of   Xew    York,   that 
Stillwater   was   not    settled   till   about    1750— eighteen   years    after    Car- 
ver s   birth:   and   the   Carver   name   does   not   appear   among   the    first 
settlers    of   that    town.      Dr.    Peters    states    that    Carver    was    born    in 
Canterbury.  Connecticut:  and  Hinman's  Genealogy  of  the  Puritans  of 
Connecticut  gives  the  names  of  several  Carvers  among  the  early  set- 
tlers there— among  them.    David   Carver,  who  died  there  in    1727:   his 
son  Benjamin,  who  was  born  in   1722:  Samuel  and  Esther  Carver,  the 
heads  of  a  family;  Jonathan  and  Abigail  (nee  Robins)  Carver,  married 
'n   1746:  and  in  the  adjoining  town   of  Windham,  Hinman  states  that 
Jonathan    Carver,    by    Eunice    Downer,    had    a    son.    Jonathan,    born 
December  iS.  1741.     Barber,  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  Connecti- 
cut, states  that  it  is  believed  that  Captain  Carver  was  horn  in   Canter- 
bury.     .All    things    considered,    this    inference    .seems    the    most    prob- 
able."—L.  C.  D.   [Lyman  C.  Draper]  in  note  to  Durrie's  "Capt.  Jona- 
than  Carver."   Wi-.    Historical  Cr)llns..  \'ol.   \'I. 
^     Judge   Daniel    \V.    Bond.   2106   .Massachusetts   Avenue.    Cambridge 
Ave..  :Mass..  one  of  the  justices  of  the   Supreme  court  of   .Massachu- 
setts, who  has  made  researches  concerning  the  Carver  family,  says  in 
a  letter  to  Cliarles   L.   Goss.  of  Milwaukee,  a  great-great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  Carver:  -J  don't  believe  the  date  given.   1732.  of  the  binh  of 
Capt.  Carver  is  correct.     It  seems  his  wife  was  17  when  she  was  mar- 
ried to  him   [in    174'):-!.     In  all   my  genealogical  investigations   I    have 
seen   tlie   marriage  of   but    ..ne    bi.y    under   20  years   of  age.      There    i.; 
one   marrie.i   at    17.      SiuKlon    [Sheld..n's    History   ni    DeertielrlJ    gives 
Capt.   Carver's   I)irtli   a>    1721;  or   ijyi  (?).     He  does  n.it   know  where 
he  fomui  that  d.ite.     I   do  not  think  he  was  married  at  1(1  or   17  years 
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of  age."  Judge  Bond  gives  a  list  of  Capt.  Carver's  children,  taken 
from  the  Canterbury.  Conn.,  records,  in  which  it  appears  that  his 
first  child,  Alary,  was  born  April  8,  1747. 

PETERS  AX   UNRELIABLE  WITNESS. 

"Dr.  Peters  is  at  best  \ery  questionable  authority.  He  was  a 
native  of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  born  ;n  1735,  and  was  in  active  life 
during  the  whole  period  of  Capt.  Carver's  public  career,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  him  commencing  in  J 754,  and  no  doubt  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  particulars  of  liis  public  services.  How  much 
prejudice  or  interest  may  have  warped  his  judgment  or  tempted  his 
cupidity  to  make  statements  unwarranted  by  the  fact.s  in  the  c^ise.  it  is 
impossible  at  this  remote  date  to  determine.  He  was  a  violent  Tory. 
and  retired  to  England  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and 
remained  there  over  thirty  years,  during  which  he  wrote  his  famous 
History  of  Connecticut:  "This  work,'  says  Dr.  Allen  in  his  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary,  'is  emiiarrassed  in  its  authority  by  a  number  of 
fables,'  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Connecticut,  in  his  Historical  Dis- 
courses, calls  it  'that  most  unscrupulous  and  malicious  of  lying  narra- 
tives, Peters'  History  of  Connecticut';  aiid  that  careful  historical  stu- 
dent, Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  calls  him  "that 
notorious  liar'." — Draper,  in  note  on  Durrie'e  "Jonathan  Carver", 
Wis.  Historical  Collns. 

Peters  was  the  author  of  the  remarkable  version  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Blue  Laws  which  though  once  widely  accepted  is  now  declared 
and  generally  believed  to  be  unscrupulously  garbled. 

THE  HIEROGLYPHICS  IN  CARVER'S  CAVE. 

J.   V.   Williams,   secretary  of  the   Minnesota   Historical   Society  in 
■  1867,  says  in  the  description  of  the  cave  contained  in  his  report  of  the 
Carver  centenary : 

"Indian  hieroglyphics  or  pictographs.  as  mentioned  by  Carver, 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  walls,  but  whether  the  same  ones  that 
adorned  the  Wakan-teebe  when  Jonathan  visited  it,  or  not,  it  is  difti- 
cult  to  say.  .\  rude  representation  of  a  serpent,  some  three  leet  in 
length,  is  the  most  prominent  sculpture  on  the  walls.  It  is  strenuously 
asserted  by  many  anti<iuarians  to  be  the  seal  or  family  coat-of-arms  of 
Otoh-ton-goom-lish-eaw.  whose  signature  of  the  great  deed  was  a 
representation  of  a  snake.  Others  say  it  is  not  Indian,  but  e\idcntly 
the  work  of  a  white  man.  If  so.  it  must  have  been  done  a  long  time 
ago.  as  our  oldest  settlers  say  it  was  there  when  they  first  \isited  the 
cave." 
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THE  CARVER  GRANT. 

"Lord  PaliiRTston  stated  in  iXjg  tliat  no  trace  coidd  be  found  in 
the  British  Office  of  state  papers  showing  any  ratification  of  the 
Carver  Grant." — Xeill's  ^linnesota. 

"Carver  only  once  in  the  body  of  his  work  mentions  the  chiefs 
whose  signatures  and  "family  coat-of-anns"  are  appended  to  the  deed. 
On  page  3S0,  speaking  of  Indian  nomenclature,  he  says:  "This  great 
warrior  of  the  Xaudowessies  was  named  Ot-tah-ton-goom-lish-cah, 
that  is,  the  Great  Father  of  Snakes:  Ottah  being  in  English  father: 
ton-goom.  great,  and  lish-cah,  a  snake.  Another  chief  was  called  Ho- 
nah-paw-ja-tin,  which  means  a  swift  runner  over  the  mountains." 
— J.    F.   W^illiams.    in   the    Carver   Centenary   pamphlet,    1867. 

Maj.  Stephen  H.  Long,  in  his  journal  of  a  voyage  in  a  si.x-oared 
skiff  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  1817.  published  in  Vol.  IL  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  says: 

"There  also  sailed  in  company  with  us  two  young  gentlemen  from 
New  York  by  the  name  of  King  and  Gun,  who  are  grandsons  of 
Capt.  J.  Carver,  the  celebrated  traveler. 

"July  27.  Prairie  du  Chien. — Last  evening  Messrs.  Gun  and  King 
arrived  at  the  Prairie  from  the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony.  Whether  they 
accomplished  the  object  of  their  trip,  viz.,  to  establish  their  claim  to 
the  tract  of  country  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  their  grandfather  Carver, 
I  had  no  time  to  inquire,  but  presume  there  is  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing they  did,  as  they  before  told  me  they  could  find  but  one  Indian 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  or  was  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  recognize  the  grant.  That  they  [the  Indians]  do  not  consider 
the  cession  obligatory  upon  them  is  very  evident,  from  their  having 
ceded  to  the  L^nitcd  States,  through  the  negotiations  of  Pike,  two  par- 
cels of  the  same  tracts  specified  in  the  grant  in  favor  of  Carver." 

THE  DEATH  SONG  OF  THE  N.VUDOWESSIE  CHIEF. 

Carver,  in  his  Travels,  says:  "When  the  Naudowessies  brought 
their  dead  for  interment  to  the  great  cave,  I  attempted  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  remaining  burial  rites.  *  *  *  *  After  the  breath  is 
departed,  the  body  is  dressed  in  the  same  attire  it  usually  wore,  his 
face  is  painted,  and  he  is  seated  in  an  erect  posture  on  a  mat  or  skin, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  with  his  weapons  by  his  side.  His 
relatives  seated  around,  each  harangues  in  turn  the  deceased:  and.  if 
he  has  been  a  great  warrior,  recounts  his  heroic  actions  nearly  to  the 
following  i)urport,  which  in  the  Indian  language  is  extremely  poet- 
ical and  pleasing:  'You  still  sit  among  us,  brother:  your  person  re- 
tains its  usual  resemblance,  and  continues  similar  to  ours,  without 
any  visible  deficiency,   e.xcept    it   has   lost  the  power   of  action.      But 
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whither  is  that  hn-.ith  ilown.  wliich  a  few  huiirs  ul^o  sc-iit  up  smoke 
to  the  Great  Spirit?  \\  iiy  are  those  Ups  silent  tliat  lately  delivered  to 
us  expressions  and  pleasing  language?  Why  are  those  feet  motionless 
that  a  short  time  ago  were  fleeter  tlian  the  deer  on  yonder  mountains? 
Why  useless  hang  those  arms  that  could  climb  the  tallest  tree,  or 
draw  the  toughest  how?  Alas,  every  part  of  that  frame  which  we  lately 
belield  with  admiration  and  wonder  is  now  l-.ccome  as  inanimate  as  it 
was  three  hundred  years  ago!  We  will  not,  however,  bemoan  tliee  as 
if  thou  wast  forexer  lost  to  us.  or  that  thy  name  would  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Thy  soul  yet  lives  in  the  great  country  of  Spirits  with  those 
of  thy  nation  that  have  gone  before  thee:  and  though  we  are  left  be- 
hind to  perpetuate  thy  fame,  we  shall  one  day  join  thee.  .Actuated  by 
the  respect  we  bore  thee  whilst  living,  we  n(jw  come  to  tender  thee  the 
last  act  of  kindness  in  our  i)ower.  That  thy  liody  might  not  lie  neg- 
lected on  the  plain  and  become  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  or 
fowls  of  the  air,  we -will  take  care  to  lay  it  with  those  of  thy  prede- 
cessors who  have  gone  before  thee:  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  thy 
spirit  will  feed  with  their  spirits,  and  be  ready  to  receive  ours  wiien  we 
shall  also  arrive  at  the  great  country  of  souls." 

The  fine  poem  by  Schiller  which   this   passage   inspired  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


W a^ am tl"| t m- s  ^t  n b f  c ii  I i  ^^. 


ici't.  f,i  iitsi  cr  ,iiif  tci  i'iMtc, 

■.'liiti-t'd'i  iiiu  01  c,i. 
i'iit  rem  ■.'im'Mnf,  ceii  cr  ivuio, 

-.ni-^  ci  '.j  vul't  iic.v  i,U>. 

Xcd'.  ivc  lit  tie  jii'.iti  rcr  it.iiifii;,' 

'Ji!l.>    te?    Jllt'dll?    .<>,llld>. 

?cv  lie*  iiniflft  uim  iiici,\ii  ("ciitc 

JL!c  ric  Jluttcu,  f.ilU'uhelU'. 

lie  rcc-  I'ioiiiiihcv-^   Zv\n 
?,Mwn  aiif  ro.>  (Si.i(o.>  SelU. 

■Jliit  cciii  JiMii  cei  ivliu? 

iifie  3cl'on(o(.  c:c  Icl'oiica 
ivlcl'eii  riiiit'  ten  Zcl'iicc. 

•-'lie-  fCl-  i•^Ili*,  cor  .-(UMIUJIIOIICOV, 
■JU^  Co<  i'oii)0'>  .lieh; 

rUio  Jliiiio.  K;  toll  J'ciioii 

3lMniitoii  iiioiia  imf  (i  .\ii'f 

Ztl'l.  tJJ  Vol'ou  lit  ciuiU^ou  : 
3oht.  jio  t'.uiaoii  iol'Mif  : 

i'.SrM  ibni.  oi  I'l  I'uij.  jaiijoii, 
■J'.-c  to  II  iilMioo  111. In-  .it. 

Jiic  um  •.Vi'.ii-j  CIO  .lolcoi  n.inacii. 
ioi  veil  icil'oi  ii'iioi.-!; 
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'Ko  init  i'i'fl  In  ,iQc  2li.iii*i:, 
i'oc  Ccv  Ii'alc  mil  I'.Ulc. 

2i!c  mil  Ajict'cii  Mi  JoiJ'i' 
Vuftia  line  flciiillt. 

•i'iii  f«u  Oiciftfvn  fvf.M  ci  tvt'Lvii, 

Vice  iiiiJ  bid'  Jlletii. 
SJ.ifc  ii'ii'  ieiiic  ilMtcii  lolvii 

II116  ibii  idMircii  em. 

Svirgcl  bci  cu-  letteii  I'-al'cn. 

iiimim  tic  JcctciiH.id'l 
JUlci  ici  iiiit  ibm  I'egi.il'cii, 

■^.!a-i  ibii  ticiieii  iiMj. 

Scat  ibm  imtcK-  j>.iiitt  cic  t'cilc. 
Tic  cr  t.ivfcv  id'UMiia, 

?luct  fcv<  ■i\ucii  idle  jiciilc. 
rcint  f cL-  'Ji'oa  lit  ijiia ; 

Jliid'  ca-J  'Weiicr,  iclMii  aciit'liiicn, 

T.i-J  I'l'iii  ivciiitcetcti 

;>{jid'  iiiit  ere;  a-i*;cti.ii  i-sriii-'ii 

iCbSUc  S'iiut  luic  3.1-ci-i; 

ivavK'ii  •iiiilv  Cell  Veil'  ui  in.Ucn, 
2tfett  il-m  111  f  e  J>,\iif. 

TaB  eu  vinMi*  11  i-ge  itiMhliii 
Sn  eel  ieclcit  i.iiic. 


Of  the  tliree  best  known  English  versions  of  this  poem — those 
respectively  hy  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  Edgar  A.  Bowring  and  Sir  Edward 
Lylton  Bulwer.  the  one  last  named  seems  to  be  the  most  spirited, 
though  all  are  meritorious.  Bidwer's  translation,  with  his  own  intro- 
<lnctor\-  note,  is  here  reproduced. 

THE    IXDI.VN    DK.VTII    DIRGE. 

Tlio  iiUa  of  this  poem  i.s  tiiUvii  frnm  ("iii\oi's  Triucls  Tliioii^'b  North  .\iuori.-a. 
Goctho  ri'tkoneO  it  .niiioiip  Schillor's  lust  pocuis  of  the  liiud,  mid  wished  he  had  made 
a  doz.n  sii.  h.  But.  iiveii.^ely  lieiause  iJoellio  admired  it  for  its  olijectivily,  William 
von   Huuiticddt  foaiiJ  it  wautiii?  in  ideality.      See   ilofriiieistcr,    p.  3,  311. 

SfP,  on  hip  mat— as  if  of  vnre. 

All  lifelil;..  sits  h.'  li.re: 
With  that  saiin'  a.speil  whirli  he  were 

When  li;;ht  to  him  was  diar. 

l;iit  whore  till'  ii^hl-haiid's  si  reie.'l  li.  and  wlioro 

The  breath  lliat  I..V.1I  In  hn-at;  e, 
T.i  tlie  (Ireat  Spirit,  jlofi  in  air. 

The  pea.  o-i.ip'"s  l.i-ty  ur.ath? 

.\iid  wli.re  til.'  ha\vl<  likr  -ye,  alasl 

That  w.iiii  Ih.'  d,-.-r  piuMi.'. 
.VI.. n-  the  wai.s  ..f  riipliiii;   L-rass, 

Or  Iiehls  thai  si «  llli  il.'W  V 
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I  Are  these  tLc  liuihtr-litnindin}:  fiMt 

That  swept  the  winter  snows? 
What  statellist  stag  so  fast  ami  licit? 
Their  speed  imtstriiiiied   the   me's; 

These  arms  that  then  the  sturdy  bow 
Could  suiiple   from   its   pride. 

now  stark  and  helpless  hang  they  now 
Adowu  the  stiffened  side! 

Yet,  weal  to  hiiii— at  pean;  he  strays 
Where  nevuT  fall  the  snows; 

Where  o'er  the  meadows  siiriims  the  maize 
That  never  mortal  sows: 

Where  hirds  are  Idillie  on  every  lnaUe, 
Where  forests  ti'i-ni  with  drer. 

V.'here  gliile  th(>  Hsli  tliroii^-h  .viiy  lake- 
One  ehase  from  year  to  year! 

With  spirits  now  l,e  feasts  aliove; 

All  left  us— to  revere: 
The  deeds  we  honor  with  our  hive. 

Tl'.e  dust  we  li'iry  here. 

Here  bring  the  last  iriftsl-^loml  and  shrill 
Wall  death-dirge  for  the  brave! 

What  pleased   him    most    in   lil'e    may   still 
Give  pleasure  in  the  grave. 

We  lay  the  ax  beneath  his  head 

He  swimg  when  strength  w.is  strong— 

The  "bear  on  which  Ijis  Ipamniets  fi'd- 
The  way  from  earth  is  long! 

And  here,  nLSv-sharpeued.  ]ilaec  tin-  knife 
That  severed  from  the  day. 

From  whii-li  the  ax  had  sixiiieil  tlo  life. 
The  conquered  si  alp  away! 

The  paints  tlcat  deck  the  Dead,  bestow— 
Yes.  i>lace  tliem  in  his  hami — 

That  rod  the  Kingly  .^hade  jnay  glow 
Amidst  tlie  Spirit-Uimi: 
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Negro  Slavery  in  Wisconsin 


JOHN  NELSON   DAVIDSON 


(Cnivyridlit,  1M»>,  by  John  \fL-^uii  Diiviil^utii 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  who  writes  of  the  events  of  only  fifty  years  ago  must  needs 
be  careful  not  only  to  do  justice  to  the  dead,  but  to  be  considerate 
of  the  feelings  of  the  living.  What  may  be  read  on  the  following 
pages  has  not,  I  trust,  been  written  prematurely.  Most  of  the  names 
found  there  are  of  men  who  deserve  honor.  Among  these  I  enroll 
one  who  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  mentioned  with  somewhat  of 
reproach.  John  Hawkins  Rountree.  We  can  not  blame  him  for  being, 
in  his  early  life,  involved  to  some  extent,  in  the  system  of  slavery, 
and  we  rightly  give  him  credit  for  his  later  alliance  with  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  which,  doubtless,  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  with 
suspicion  and  dislike. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  remember  that  as  the  opinions  and  practice 
even  of  good  men  have,  within  a  hundred  years,  undergone  a  change 
in  regard  to  lotteries,  so,  within  half  that  time,  there  has  been  v.-rought 
a  moral  revolution  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  act  emancipating 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies  bears  the  signature  of  the  predecessor 
of  Queen  Victoria.  We  notice  with  shame  that  the  bench  of  bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords  voted  almost  to  a  man  against  this  measure, 
just  as  the  same  ecclesiastical  body  voted  against  the  Quaker  Clark- 
son's  bill  to  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade.  And  yet  these  gen- 
tlemen held  what,  in  the  opinion  of  sundry  people,  is  so  high  a  pre- 
rogative that  save  for  the  kindly  rendered  service  of  those  who  pos- 
sess it.  the  Lord  himself  would  find  it  impossible,  without  something 
in  the  nature  of  semi-miraculous  intervention,  to  continue  here  on 
earth  His  true  church!  And  in  1S51,  Moses  Stuart  of  .Vndover,  who 
introduced  into  America  the  broad-minded  methods  of  German  bib- 
lical scholarship,  published  an  essay  that  was  virtually  a  defense  of 
Southern  slavery. 

As  what  is  now  Wisconsin  was  once  a  part  of  the  political  unit 
that  extended  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia — that  is,  of  the  Old  Northwest  Territory — there  is  abundant 
reason  for  the  reference  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Among  its  prac- 
tical effects,  not  commonly  noted,  was,  probably,  the  e.xodus  of  the 
P'rcnch  slaveholders  from  Kaskaskia  and  vicinity  to  Missiiuri, — to 
St.  Genexieve. — whence  Governor  Dodge  and  General  Jones  brought 
slaves  to  what  is  now  Wisconsin  Good  was  it  for  Illinois  that  she 
was  rid.  for  the  most  part,  of  slaveholding  by  the  French  before 
Reynolds  and  his   ilk   began   demanding,   in   the   name   of  the   .\meri- 
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can  settlers,  the  establishment  there  of  the  hateful  system.  It  is 
well,  perhaps,  for  our  honor  as  a  nation  that  the  validity  of  the  Great 
Ordinance  was  settled  in  the  court  of  the  people,  and  not  tested  by 
the  pleas  and  proceedings  of  legal  formalists.  For  such  trial,  had 
it  come  at  all.  must  needs  have  taken  place  at  a  time  wiien  the 
degrading  influence  of  slavery  was  making  itself  felt  upon  the 
constitutions  even  of  the  older  states.  When  there  were  but  sixteen 
states  in  the  Union,  every  one  of  them  except  South  Carolina,  ex- 
tended to  negroes,  as  to  whites,  under  certain  conditions,  the  right 
of  suffrage.  When,  just  before  the  late  war  began,  there  were 
thirty-five  states,  colored  men  could  vote,  on  terms  of  equality  with 
whites,  only  in  New  England.  And  even  there,  Connecticut  had 
followed  the  bad  example  of  the  majority  of  the  states.  In  New- 
York  colored  men  could  vote  if  possessed  of  property  valued  at  not 
less  than  $250,  and  in  Ohio  mulattoes  voted  under  a  judicial  decision 
that  they  were  as  much  white  men  as  they  were  negroes. 

Notwithstanding  the  single  attempt  to  tolerate  slavery  in  Ohio, 
and  the  desire  of  Indiana  to  be  clothed  upon  with  shame,  the  strug- 
gle to  protect  and  establish  slavery  in  Illinois  and  what  is  recorded 
in  this  little  monograph,  yet  from  the  high  viewpoint  of  the  supreme 
law,  it  remains  true  as  stated  so  eloquently  by  Senator  Hoar  at 
the  Marietta  centennial:  "Here  was  the  first  human  government 
under  which  absolute  civil  and  religious  liberty  has  always  pre- 
vailed. Here  no  witch  was  ever  hanged  or  burned.  When  older 
states  or  nations,  where  the  chains  of  human  bondage  have  been 
broken,  shall  utter  the  proud  boast,  "With  a  gi-eai  price  I  obtained 
this  freedom,"  each  sister  of  this  imperial  group.  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  may  lift  up  her  queenly  head 
with  the  yet  prouder  answer,  'But  I  was  free  born.'  " 

Two  Rivers,  \\'isconsin, 
1896,  May  21. 


NEGRO  SLAVERY  IN  WISCONSIN. 


The  colonial  structure  reared  by  the  French  in  North  America 
maj'  be  described,  at  its  greatest,  as  a  vast  arch  with  one  abutment 
resting  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Of  this  arch,  the  region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  formed  the  keystone.  Here  the  early  traders  found 
scarcely  a  break  in  that  intra-continental  water-course  whose  length 
equals  the  distance  from  Europe  to  America.  Here  som>;  one — and 
I  believe  it  was  the  Frenchmen  who  made  the  "voyage"  of  1654-56; 
men  unknown  unless  we  may  identify  them,  as  I  believe  we  may 
safely  do,  with  Radisson  and  Groseilliers, — discovered  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  real  discover}',  however,  was  that  of  Wisconsin. 
Once  on  that  stream,  the  explorer  was  really  on  part  of  the  "every- 
where river," — for  so,  I  believe,  it  is  safe  to  render  the  Indian  term 
that  we,  with  a  superfluity  of  sibilants,  write  Mississippi, — and  there 
he  would  need  no  other  guidance  than  that  of  its  swift  current  to 
lead  him  to  the  main  stream. 

The  great  river  that  thus  bore  Canadian  explorers  and,  centuries 
later,  northern  soldiers  southward  was  the  principal  route  bj'  which 
slavery  was  distributed  throughout  its  own  vast  valley.  On  both 
sides  of  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Mississippi,  that  is.  from 
the  Gulf  of  !\Iexico  nearly  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  negroes  have 
been  held  in  slavery.^  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Briton  and  American  have 
all  been  guilty  of  this  great  wrong.  Yet  there  were  no  negroes  in 
the  first  settlements  made  by  civilized  men  beside  the  great  river 
and  its  tributaries,  for  these  pioneers  came  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Lakes.     But  even  before  New  Orleans  was  founded,  in   1718, 

1.  M.ijor  [I/iwronoel  Talixferro  li.iil  inbcritod  several  slaves,  wlileh  he  iis.-il  in 
hire  to  oflioer.s  of  the  garrison.  •  •  *  •  In  May  [ISliC],  Captain  [J.]  ri.vunitnn, 
of  the  Fifth  infantry,  wished  to  purchase  his  negro  ivonian  Eliza,  but  he  refused, 
as  It  was  his  intoution,  ultimately,  to  free  his  slaves.  Another  of  his  negro  girls. 
Harriet,  was  niarrioil  at  the  fort  [Snelling],  the  Major  performing  the  ceremony, 
to  the  now  histiirio  Dred  Scott,  who  was  then  a  slave  of  Surgeon  Kmerson.  The 
only  person  that  ever  purchased  a  slave  to  retain  In  slavery,  was  Alexis  Ballly 
[himself  partly  of  Indian  blood],  who  lK>ught  a  man  of  .Major  Garland.  The  Sioux, 
at  first,  hud  no  prejudices  against  negroes.  They  called  them  "Black  Frenchmen," 
and  placing  their  hands  ou  Ihelr  v  oolly  heads  would  laugh  heartily.— "F.xplorcrs 
and  I'loueers  of  Minnesota,"   by  Edward  D.   Neill.' 
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there  had  begun  in  the  new  French  settlements  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  so  in  the  great  realm  to  which  the  Mississippi  is  the  natural 
entrance  and  outlet,  a  sad  history  whose  last  pages  were  to  be  writ- 
ten in  the  blood  of  the  fathers  and  elder  brothers  of  the  men  of  this 
generation.  D'Iberville,  when  on  his  expedition  "to  plant  a  colony 
on  the  Mississippi."-  made  a  stop  at  Sin  Domingo.  There  he  "took 
on  board  ^I.  de  Grave,  a  famous  bucaneer,  who  some  years  before 
had  surprised  and  pillaged  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz."  San  Domingo 
in  later  years  furnished  slaves  to  the  new  colony,  and  I  think  it 
more  than  possible  that  some  were  brought  on  this  first  voyage  of 
D'Iberville's.  However  that  may  be,  there  were  in  the  colony,  in 
May,  1713,  "four  hundred  persons,  including  twenty  negroes. '"^ 
Then  it  was  that  Cadillac,  the  founder,  in  July  or  .\ugust.  1701, 
of  Detroit,  arrived  in  the  new  colony  to  serve  as  governor  general. 
The  entire  province,  including  all  the  region  "between  Carolina  on 
the  east  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west,"  had,  by  royal 
decree  dated  14th  September.  1712,  been  transferred,  as  far  as  com- 
mercial, mining  and  certain  other  privileges  were  concerned,  to  Sieur 
Antoine  Crozat.  Permission  was  granted  him,  "if  he  find  it  proper 
to  have  blacks  in  the  said  country  of  the  Illinois,"  to  "send  a  ship 
every  year  to  trade  for  them  directly  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  taking 
permission  from  the  Guinea  company  to  do  so."  But  "before  Crozat's 
plans  were  fairly  organized,  the  operations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
debarred  him  from  the  importation  of  Africans.  Its  provisions 
had,  in  fact,  transferred  the  control  of  the  slave  trade  to  England. 
a  plan  far-reaching  enough  to  make  the  mother  country  responsible 
for  the  long  bondage  of  the  negro  in  America." 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  said  that  though  Crozat"s  plans  in  regard 
to  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  were  defeated,  it  must 
have  been  for  reasons  that  do  not  appear  in  the  treaty,  for  designs 
of  the  same  sort  were  successfully  carried  out  by  the  many-named 
company  of  which  John  Law  was,  at  tirst.  the  controlling  spirit. 
"On  the  6th  of  June."  1719,  two  vessels  "arrived  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  with  five  luuulrcd  negroes.  ^  *  In  the  beginning  of'  July. 
1720,  "the  ship  rilercule,  sixteen  guns,  arrived  at  Dauphin  [Ship] 
Island  from  Guinea,  with  a  cargo  of  negroes  for  the  colony.  *  *  On 
the  17th  [of  March.  1721],  the  frigate  I'Africain  arrived  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  negroes,  being  the  remains  of  two  hundred  eighty 
which  had  embarked  on  board  in  Africa.  On  the  23d,  le  Due  du 
Maine,  thirty-si.x  guns,  arrived  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-lour 
negroes,  being  the  remains  of  four  hundred  and   fifty-three  who   had 

2.     Til.-  .i.lnny.    'i.iw.vcr.    wn.-;  imt   [.laiil'Ml   imi   tin-    Mis^UslppI   Imt   :\l   r.lL.Ni. 
:!.     I.-i    I[ar|H-'s    ■•lNtMl.li-!iiiiciit    nf    u-r    I'rni.  1,   in  Ijnuisiaiia."   Fnin.-li's   '•llistoriraJ 
Cllfi'tious  of   I...iiisiatKi."    f.irt    111.,    j..   IIM. 
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-sailed  from  Africa  about  the  same  time.  On  the  4th  of  April,  M. 
Berranger  was  sent  to  Cape  Francais  to  purchase  corn  for  the  negroes, 
who  were  dying  with  hunger  at  Biloxi  (Fort  Louis).  *  *  On  the 
20th,  the  frigate  la  Nereide  *  *  arrived  with  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  negroes,  being  the  remains  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Avhich  had  been  put  on  board.-*  He  reported  that  the  frigate  le  Charles. 
with  a  cargo  of  negroes,  had  been  burnt  at  sea  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  coast."  We  need  not  continue  the  dismal  story — told  by  Benard 
de  La  Harpe— any  farther  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  mon- 
opoly granted  to  England  by  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
related  to  Spanish  and  not  to  French  America. 

The  royal  proclamation  creating  Law's  company  gravely  states 
that  "in  the  settlement  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  said  company  by 
these  present  letters,  we  have  chiefly  in  view  the  glory  of  God,  by 
procuring  the  salvation  of  the  savage  Indian  and  Negro  inhabitants 
whom  we  wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion."  Perhaps  this 
-explains  the  seeming  absurdity  of  beginning  a  decree  (issued  in  1724) 
regulating  slavery  with  the  command:  "We  enjoin  the  directors  gen- 
•eral  of  said  company,  and  all  our  officers,  to  remove  from  said  country 
lof  Louisiana]  all  the  Jews  who  may  have  taken  up  their  abode 
there — the  departure  of  whom,  as  declared  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name,  we  command  within  three  months,  including  the  day  when 
these  presents  are  published,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  bodies 
and  estates."  With  the  exception  of  this  first  article  and  a  part  of 
Article  IIL,5  the  decree  is  devoted  to  slavery,  and  the  treatment  of 
•slaves  and  other  negroes.  In  regard  to  these  matters  the  decree  is 
quite  as  humane  as  we  could  expect.  I  fear  that  later  slave  codes 
would  suiter  in  comparison.  To  be  sure,  the  slave  who  ran  away  for 
the  second  time  might  be  "hamstrung"  and  for  the  third  offense 
of  the  sort  be  put  to  death.  "A  slave  who.  having  struck  his  master. 
liis  mistress,  or  the  husband  of  his   mistress,  or  their  children,   shall 

4.  The  offici.il  estimate  [of  tlie  i)uiinl:iti..u  of  LmilsiaiuiJ  in  17:21,  was  5,4'Jii,  of 
■whom  six  hundrud  were  ucyrots. — Wiusor.   Vol.   V..   p.   4!>. 

5.  "We  prohibit  an}-  oUior  ri'ligious  vito.s  tliau  tlio.^e  of  tljc  Apostolio  ]{oinaa 
■Cntliolic  I'hunli:  ru.iuiring  that  tlinse  wlio  violate  tJiis  .iliall  lio  pnnisbeJ  as  rcl.cls 
<ii.«ohiMlii-Lt  to  our  c-oimnauils."  In  nioinnful  aL-conl  witli  this  is  a  roniark  of  La 
Harpe's.  lie  has  liccn  spcal;ins;  of  tlie  Eu^'lish  ship  fonnil  li.v  liieuville  in  the 
Sllssissipiii,  lOtiO,  Soptenilicr  ICIh.  "On  board  of  this  vessil."  he  sa.vs.  "was  M. 
J?eron.  a  I'rt-neli  fn>-'inier,  wlio  irave  secn>tly  to  M.  ISionvillo  a  petition  adilrcsseil  to 
the  l;lnc.  prof,  s.-in;:  to  Iiis  majesty  tiiat  if  lie  woulil  j.'rant  religions  liiierty  to 
the  coli>ny,  he  ivunld  settle  more  tlian  lour  Imndreil  families  on  the  Mlssissip[ii. 
This  petition  was  f..rward.'d  to  tlie  minister,  M.  ile  I'on.liaitraln,  who  nplied  tliat 
the  lilng  would  not  siilTer  iieri'tlrs   to   -.'o   from   Ids  liiu;.'dom    for  the   purpose  of   forming 

,  ic."  In  contrnst  with  thiB  unhappy  policy  we  notiee  tlie  faet  that  iiou- 
aaherents  of  the  i  liureh  of  l':n:;laiid  Ijave  l.i  en  thr  very  haekb..ne  and  slniiflh  of  tl.e 
Srltish    colonies. 
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have  produced  a  bruise,  or  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  face,  shall 
suffer  capital  punishment."  But  slavery  must  needs  be  cruel.  "The 
power  of  the  master  must  be  absolute  to  render  the  submission  of 
the  slave  perfect.'"*^ 

Whatever  else,  under  the  decree  of  1724,  might  be  done  or  left 
undone,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  slavery  would  spread  as  widely  as 
seemed  advantageous  to  the  slaveholders."  For  herein  is  the  econom  c 
danger  of  slavery,  as  in  the  making  and  selling  of  intoxicants,  that 
what  is  most  hurtful  to  the  community  as  a  whole  is  immediately 
profitable  to  individuals.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  slavery  was  firmly  established,  under  French  authority,  in  the 
Illinois  country.  In  1721,  according  to  Winsor,  perhaps,  however,  in 
1726,  Phillippe  Francois  Renault  brought  to  Kaskaskia,  or  at  least 
to  the  region  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Alississippi, 
"some  two  hundred  miners  and  five  hundred  slaves."  In  1750  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  probably  Father  Vivier,  quoted  by  Chief  Justice 
Sidney  Brcese,  found  eleven  hundred  whites  and  three  hundred  blacks 
in  five  Illinois  villages.  When,  in  October,  1765,  the  British,  under 
Thomas  Stirling,  afterward  general  and  knight,  came  to  the  lUinois^ 
country  to  take  possession  there  according  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763, 
February  loth,  the  non-Indian  population,  estimated  at  five  thousand. 
included,  perhaps,  five  hundred  slaves.  Whatever  the  number,  it  was 
soon  reduced  by  emigration  into  the  Spanish  country  across  the 
^Mississippi.  Thus  it  was  that  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri's  oldest  town, 
became  a  place  of  relative  importance.  And  it  was  from  St.  Genevieve, 
in  later  years,  that  there  came  part  of  the  blot  of  slavery  as  we  find 
it  on  early  pages  of  Wisconsin's  history. 


6.  Decision  of  Chief  Justice  Tlioiuas  RiiUi'i  of  Nurtli  Ciiroliiui,  a.s  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Stowe  In  "Drcd."  Too  well,  it  would  seem,  luul  \oitU  CaroIiu.T  learned  tin- 
lei?.soD  taught  liy  tlie  .slave  code  of  1741,  under  wliioli.  acoordlns  to  report  of  case>r 
In  a  late  numlicr  of  tlie  "■Green  P.aK"  two  ne.L-ioes  were  tjurned  to  death  for  murder. 
This  shaiueless  code  of  North  Carolina  al.so  hail  its  hnrlesiiue  on  lelision:  '•Xcfiro 
slaves  were  not  allowed  to  raise  horsis,  cattle  or  liofrs":  and  it  nn.v  stock  of  tld% 
kind  was  found  in  tlieir  possession  six  montlis  after  the  r^ssiiL-e  of  tlie  act.  sui'h 
animals  "uere  Xi.  l.e  seized  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  sold  by  the  chu'.ch 
wardens  of  the  parisli.  Tlie  prolits  arisiui;  from  smh  sales  went,  one-lialf  to  the- 
parish,  the  other  half  to  tlic  informer."  I  .juote  from  Williauis's  ■■History  of  the- 
XeRro  Race  in    .Vmcriea,"    Vol.    I.,    ii:ij;e   .304.      See   al.so   app'-iidix. 

7.  "Hy    some    their   employment    [that    of    ne;,-r<i    slaves  |    was    viewed    Willi    alarm. 

because   it    was    tliou;;lit    tlie    blaelis    wouhl    s;i lUiiiinilH-r    llie    wliil.-s.     and     ml^iit 

some  day  rise  and  n\erp.-w.T  them:  but  ne  find  ..iily  ih.-  feebhsr  prntist  .'iiiered 
asalnst  (he  moral  wmn^-  of  slavery  in  any  le.  cird  of  the  t  iim-.'^— I  irake^s  -.Makiii^-  of 
the  Great   W.'st."    p.    IL'T. 

This  statement  do.-s  apply  to  the  P.ritish  ecdonies.  at  least  to  those  .if  the- 
North.  Kor  at  a  very  early  time  the  (2ual«Ts  iMire  teslinic.ny  a;;ainst  slavery,  ami 
in  ITiK)  tlie  I'iirlt;in  jurist.  Sanimd  Sewell  adv.i -.iled  the  riL-hts  ,,f  nr-irnies  in  his 
'■Selllni:  of  .I..m-i,Ii.^'  :iiid  (-.\i,re.-s.-d  his  oplnimi  'hat  lliere  -.vuiiiil  ■■!..•  no  pi..-_-n-.-s  li» 
j;..sprUln-'^    mi(il   slavi-r.v    was   aUjllslied. 
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French  emigration  from  the  Ilhnois  country  continued  until  Kas- 
kaskia.  which  once  contained  a  population  stated  vaguely  as  being 
two  or  three  thousand,  and  which  had  been  made  in  1721  the  seat  oi' 
a  Jesuit  college,  became  reduced  to  a  hamlet  of  forty-five  families. 
To  these  trans-Mississippi  emigrants  it  was  no  doubt  a  grief  and 
humiliation  that  their  mother  country  had  ceded  her  possessions  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  great  river  to  Spain.  But  of  the  alternatives, 
they  preferred  the  rule  of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain.  Fortunately  for  Illinois,  unfortunately  for  Missouri, 
they  took  with  them  their  slaves.  For  this  migration,  in  its  later 
years,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was,  no  doubt,  partly  responsible.  Bat 
the  beginning  of  it  was  not  due  to  any  interference  of  the  British 
with  the  system  of  negro  slavery.  Nor  did  the  conquest  by  George 
Rogers  Clark  of  this  mesopotamia  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
make,  in  this  respect,  any  difference.  Indeed,  there  is  no  worse  record 
in  American  history  than  one  that  slavery  then  made  not  only  pos- 
sible but  actual,  and  the  man  from  whose  note-book  we  have  the 
story  is  no  other  than  the  granduncle  of  Mary  ToddN  the  .voman 
who  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  appointment  (dated 
at  Williamsburg,  1778,  December  12th)  of  Governor  Patrick  Henry 
of  Virginia.  John  Todd  was  made  '•commandant  oi  iho  coiirnry  o( 
Illinois."     In  his  note-book  is  to  be  found  the  subjoined  order: 

"Illinois,  to-wit:  To  Richard  Winston.  Esq.,  Sheriff  in  chief  of 
the  District  of  Kaskaskia: 

"Negro  Manuel,  a  Slave  in  your  custody,  is  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Kaskaskia,  after  having  made  honorable  Fine  at  the  Door 
of  the  Church  to  be  chained  to  a  post  at  the  Water  Side  and  there 
to  be  burnt  alive  and  his  ashes  scattered,  as  appears  to  me  by  the 
Record.  This  sentence  you  are  hereby  required  to  put  into  execution 
on  tuesday  next  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  this  shall  be  your 
warrant.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Kaskaskia,  the  13th  day 
of  June,  in  the  third  year  of  the  commonwealth." 

An  unknown  pen  has  drawn  black  lines  in  Colonel  Todd's  note- 
book across  the  record  as  found  above.  From  this  circumstance 
some  have  been  inclined  to  believe,  perhaps  because  they  wished  to 
believe,  that  the  sentence  was  never  actually  carried  out.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  Edward  G.  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  who  has  carefully 
studied  this  subject,  "it  is  probable  that  the  sentence  was  actually 
executed." 

"To  make  honorable  Fine  at  the  Door  of  the  Church"  is  a 
puzzling  expression  to  most  of  us.  Under  date  of  1894.  February  i.nh. 
Bishop    S.   J.    Messmer,   of   Green    Bay,    wrote    me:      "I    have    asked 


S.     ChUil   »(   Kiil.tTt    S..    lie    ..t    I.i'vl.    l.i.itlHT   01   John. 
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different  gentlemen  about  it.  They  all  agree  that  it  is  only  a  bad 
literal  translation  of  the  French  "faire  une  amende  honorable.'  which 
means  to  make  proper  amends  for  an  injustice  or  wrong.  As  to  the 
custom  mentioned  in  your  reference,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  it  by 
referring  to  Webster's  Dictionary  under  the  word  amende."  From 
a  quotation  in  the  Century  Dictionary  we  learn  that  it  was  ''a  most 
ignominious  punishment  indicted  upon  an  extrcam  offender,  who 
must  go  through  the  streets  barefoot  and  bareheaded  (with  a  burning 
link  in  his  hand)  unto  the  seat  of  justice,  or  some  such  public  place, 
and  there  confess  his  offence,  and  ask  forgiveness  of  the  party  he 
hath  wronged." 

Bishop  Messmer  adds:  "Whj-  Webster  should  call  it  an  'in- 
famous' punishment,  I  can  not  understand,  except  it  be  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  legal  phrase  poena  infamis,  a  punishment  for  a  crime 
which  renders  the  culprit  legally  infamous,  i.  e.,  deprives  him  of  his 
civil  rights." 

However,  the  punishment,  as  described  above  and  by  \A'eb<ter. 
would  seem  to  be  infamous  enough.  And  thus,  very  possibly,  it 
was  that  the  poor  victim  at  Kaskaskia  paid  part  of  the  penalty 
of  his  imaginary  offense  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"The  third  year  of  the  commonwealth"  was.  of  cour.>e.  the  one 
ending  July  4th,  1779.  On  June  15th  of  that  year  another  order  was 
given  by  Todd  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  death  for 
alleged  witchcraft,  this  time  in  the  case  of  '"^iloreau,  a  slave  condemned 
to  execution."  doubtless  for  the  same  offense:  voudooisni,  c,v  witch- 
craft. To  this  unhappy  victim  was  given  the  more  merciful  death  of 
hanging.  Is  he  not  the  last,  in  any  Christian  nation  of  the  world, 
legally  to  suffer  death  for  his  imagined  offense? 

What  makes  this  matter  of  special  interest  to  us  who  dwell  in 
Wisconsin  is  the  fact  that  what  was  then  law  in  the  Illinois  country 
was  law  here  also.  For  all  the  region  that  subse(|uently  became  the 
old  Northwest  Territory  was  annexed,  1774.  by  "14  Geo.  III.,  cap 
83"  to  the  province  of  Quebec.  By  this  enactment  there  was  stifled 
the  feeling,  if  such  existed,  that  might  have  led  Canada  to  join  the 
colonies  then  about  to  revolt.  For  it  restored  to  the  clergy  of  the 
dominant  church  "the  Dues  and  Rights,"  as  related  to  membors  of 
their  own  communion,  that  they  enjoyed  w-hen  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Bourbons.  "Out  of  the  rest  of  said  accustomed  Dues  and 
Rights"  pro\ision  might  he  made  for  the  "Encouragement  of  the 
Protestant  Religion,  and  lor  the  .Maintenance  and  Suiiport  of  .1  Proi- 
estant  Clergy."  that  is.  of  course,  the  church  of  England  and  clergy 
belonging  to  it.  with  possibly  a  bone  or  two  thrown,  if  expedient, 
to  trans-Atlantic  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
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The  clergy  of  at  least  two  inf'uential  sects  being  thus  appeased, 
claimants  of  land  under  French  grants,  and  of  seigneurial  (and  per- 
haps other)  titles  and  privileges  must  also  be  placated.  For  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  the  clergy,  there  had  been  uneasiness  ever 
since  their  country  had  passed  under  British  sovereignty.  The  king's 
proclamation,  issued  in  the  time  of  victory,  and  bearing  date  of  1763, 
October  7th,  made  no  special  provision  for  them  any  more  than  for 
the  clergy.  Now  it  was  enacted  '"that  all  his  Majesty's  Canadian 
Subjects  within  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  religious  Orders  and 
Communities  only  excepted,  may  also  hold  and  enjoy  their  Property 
and  Possessions,  together  with  all  Customs  and  Usages  relative  there- 
to, and  all  other  their  Civil  Rights,  in  as  large,  ample,  and  beneficial 
Manner,  as  if  the  said  Proclamation  *  *  had  not  been  made,  and 
as  may  consist  with  their  Allegiance  to  his  ^lajesty,  and  subjection 
to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  in  all  Matters 
of  Controversy,  relative  to  Property  and  Civil  Rights,  Resort  shall 
be  had  to  the  Laws  of  Canada,  as  the  Rule  for  the  Decision  of  the 
same." 

Among  these  "possessions"  were,  as  we  have  seen,  negro  slaves. 
We  find  evidence  that  there  had  been  one  of  these  at  Green  Bay  years 
before  this  country  had  ceased  to  be  part  of  Xew  France.  Whenever 
it  was  that  De  Veile  [Xeyon  De  Villiers?].  the  French  commandant 
at  La  Baye,  murdered  in  his  drunkenness  and  rage  three  Sauk  chiefs. 
he  had  with  him  a  negro  servant,  presumably  a  slave.  This  must 
have  been  before  1746.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the  British, 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  French  governor,  wrote  to  Charles  de 
Langlade,  of  La  Baye,  1760.  September  9th,  that  by  the  articles  of 
capitulation  the  people  of  the  Xorlhwestern  settlements  "may  keep 
their  negro  and  Pawnee^  slaves,"  except,  adds  Dr.  Draper,  from  whom 
I  copy  this  note,  "such  slaves  as  they  may  have  captured  from  the 
British."  It  does  not  need  this  last  reference  to  remind  us  that  negro 
slavery  was  tolerated  and  encouraged  in  the  colonies  of  Britain  as  well 
as  in  those  of  France. 

^\'e  are  now  prepared  to  continue  our  study  of  the  legal  and  so- 
cial condition  of  this  Ohio-Mississippi-and-Great-Lake  region  after 
its  conquest  by  George  Rogers  Clark.  As  to  population,  it  was  In- 
dian, half-breed,  French  and  negro.     It  was  a  conquered   portion  of 

9.  "The  Wpsteru  Imlians  were  slnvehnUlers.  T1k\v  fnllowed  tlie  amlent  and  linn- 
oralile  cusioni  of  si'lltn;;  cajnivcs  takon  In  war  into  slavery,  often  as  the  alter- 
native iif  putting  thcni  to  death:  and  amonf:  their  best  custimier.s,  from  the  i.irly 
days  of  Freneli  onlonizaticpn.  were  the  white  men.  who  often  lMin},'ht.  It  nuist  he 
added,  as  aets  of  hiunaiiity.  Si  many  of  these  red  slaves  tielnnsed  to  a  sinnle  triOe 
that  Tannee,  or  •I'ani"  as  tlie  Fremh  wrote  It.  eanie  to  lie  the  eonimon  word  for 
slave  irrespeetlve  of  riiee.  iliiis  repeating  the  hi.-.tory  of  the  word  ■•Slav"  Itself." — 
Hinsdale's    "The   Old    Northwest."    p.    3-lt.. 
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ihe  province  of  Qucl)ec.  The  conquest  had  been  niaO;  by  soldiers, 
and  under  the  authority,  of  \'irginia.  The  Revohitionary  war  was  not 
at  an  end.  Prudence  demanded  of  the  conquerors  that  they  make 
as  few  changes  as  possible.  They  had  reason,  moreover,  to  be  grate- 
ful, for,  in  some  cases,  they  found  a  people  ready  for  voluntary  transfer 
of  allegiance  from  his  Britartnic  majesty  to  the  nascent  republic  of  the 
United  States.  "The  Kaskaskians,"  says  Moses  M.  Strong,  "assiste>i 
in  securing  the  submission  of  their  neighbors  at  Kahokia.''  M. 
Gibault,  priest  at  Kaskaskia.  voluntarily  undertook  the  task  of  per- 
suading the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Virginia.  In  this  he  was  successful.  To  permit  to  such  a  people 
as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of  local  self-government  was  certainly 
policy. 

But  now  the  question  arises.  Under  what  authority  did  the  Kas- 
kaskia court  suppose  itself  to  be  acting  when  it  sentenced  the  "Xegro 
Manuel"  to  be  burned  to  death?  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
Quebec  act, — from  which  I  have  quoted  by  its  number  and  by  the 
year  of  the  reign  in  which  it  w-is  passed;  an  act  which  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers  disliked  so  much  that  it  is  specifically  referred  to 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  causes  justifying 
separation  from  the  mother  country, — whatever.  I  say,  we  may  think 
of  said  act,  it  did  not  revive  or  restore  French  criminal  law.  On  the 
contrary,  it  expressly  provided  that  "the  Criminal  Law  of  England  * 
*  *  shall  continue  to  be  administered  and  to  be  observed  as  Law 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  *  *  to  the  Exclusion  of  every  other 
Rule  of  Criminal  Law."  And  though  statutes  against  witchcraft  as 
such,  and  not  as  a  mere  means  of  fraud  or  of  imposition  upon  the 
ignorant,  continued  in  force  in  Ireland  until  i8ji,  yet  the  last  of  such 
laws  had  been  repealed  in  England  in  1736.  Moreover,  the  law  in 
France  against  witchcraft,  though  it  kept  its  place  in  legal  work.s 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  must,  by  that  time,  or 
before  it,  have  been  practically  annulled:  that  is.  Iicfore  the  enforced 
separation  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  from  the  mother  country.  Yet 
i*^  is  probable  that  under  the  old  law  against  sorcery,  then  inoperati\e 
in  France  itself,  there  was  had  the  legal  conviction  of  the  slaves 
Manuel  and  Moreau.  Otherwise  the  law  must  have  been  purely  local: 
one  framed,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion.  Then  the  question  arises. 
What  legislative  body  was  there  competent  to  make  such  an  enact- 
ment? But.  to  an  alarmed  community,  fear  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  law.     Yet   if  this   was  madness   there  was  n\ethod   in   it. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Todd's  responsibility  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  it  would  be  unjust  to  him  not  to  remember  that  lie 
was  an  emancipationist,  as  is  shown  by  a  bill  that  he  introduced  into 
the  Virginia  legislature.     This   native  of   Pennsylvania  allied   himself. 
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it  would  seem,  in  his  adopted  state,  not  with  that  class  of  men  who 
■would  have  thought  it  no  particular  concern  of  theirs  if  Frenchmen 
of  Kaskaskia  wanted  to  burn  or  hang  a  few  of  their  niggers,  but 
with  the  opponents  of  slavery;  men  like  Washington,  George  Mason 
and  Edward  Coles.  This  last  is  a  name  to  which,  in  connection  with 
-our  subject,  we  should  give  especial  honor.  For  he  it  was  who. 
having  made  Illinois  his  home,  led  to  victory  the  men  who  preserved 
and  made  effective  there  the  prohibition  of  slavery  instituted  by  the 
great  Ordinance  of  1787.  With  sorrow  and  shame,  in  these  better 
days,  we  learn  that  Governor  Coles,  for  this  great  good  he  wrought 
for  Illinois,  was  fairly  driven  from  the  state.  Two  Virginias  there 
were  in  those  days,  each  of  which  had,  in  this  vast  interior,  a  potent 
influence.  One  we  honor  as  the  mother  of  Presidents,  the  other 
was  willing  to  become,  and  did  become,  the  mother  of  slaves. 

While  this  Wisconsin  region  was  in  that  chaotic  state  when  by 
treaty  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  by  trade  in  that  of  the 
British,  and  by  actual  occupancy  in  that  of  French  Canadians  and 
Indians,  there  was  at  least  one  case  of  negro  slavery  at  Green  Bay. 
Augustus  Grignon  thus  tells  the  story: 

"It  has  already  been  related  that  Captain  De  Veile,  who  was 
•early  killed  by  the  Sauks  at  Green  Bay,  had  a  negro  servant  who, 
I  presume,  was  a  slave.  I  know  of  but  one  other  African  slave  at 
Green  Bay,  and  he  was  a  mere  lad,  not  over  half  a  dozen  years  of  age, 
when  purchased  by  Baptiste  Brunet  of  one  Masshasho,  a  St.  Louis 
Indian  trader,  giving  one  hundred  dollars  for  him.  The  boy  was 
probably  at  times  very  provoking,  but  ^Ir.  Brunet  was  inexcusably 
severe  in  punishing  him:  he  had  a  staple  overhead  in  his  house,  to 
which  he  would  tie  the  boy's  hands  and  then  whip  him  without  mer-ry. 
Thus  things  went  on  for  about  eight  years,  till  about  1807,  when  I\Ir. 
Campbell,"'  who  had  been  a  trader  among  the  Sioux,  w;is  appointed 
the  first  American  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  who  in  some 
way  heard  of  Brunet's  cruelty,  came  and  took  the  negro  away.  What 
was   further  done  with   him   I   do  not  know." 

But  far  more  important,  even  to  our  narrative  ancut  \^"isconsin, 
than  the  holding,  during  this  period,  of  a  single  slave  at  Green  Bay, 
was  the  passage  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  17S7.  Back  of  this 
great  measure  was  a  great  movement  and  a  great  man.  The  movc- 
■ment  was  the  transplanting  of  a  part  of  Massachusetts — for  it  is  men 
that  constitute  a  state — to  what  was  soon  to  be  Ohio.  The  man  was 
Manasseh  Cutler,  nomcn  venerabile  el  claruni.  Few  name.-  in  iii-tory 
are   as    great  as   this,  and   none   more   spotless.      It   is   the   mark   of  a 

lit.     I'ruliiilily    tills    «:is    c.^lin    Ciiiii  I  clI    \\\n,    .11.1    i.Tvl.i-    as    int.  r|.i .'i.-r.    in    IS.'O. 
r.ir  .\;;..nt  'l  ali.iKTr.,  :il    l'...t    Sii,.|lin-.      .v;,.^-  --KxiiLMirs  an.i    I'i.mfcis  ..l'  .Miinio.^.itn.-' 
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comprehensive  mind  to  possess  varied  abilities:  Manasseh  Cutler  was 
man  of  business,  lawyer,  clergyman  and  physician.  In  this  last  capac- 
ity and  as  chaplain  he  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Akin  to 
the  spirit  that  made  him  a  soldier  was  the  impulse  that  sent  him. 
in  1784,  to  the  White  mountains  where,  as  one  of  the  first  party  of 
non-Indian  explorers,  he  ascended  Mount  Washington.  He  was- 
mathematician  enough  to  make  astronomical  calculations  that,  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  had  not  been  surpassed  in  America.  In  botanv^ 
he  was  the  second  writer  that  this  country  produced,  and  the  first 
to  attempt  a  scientific  description  of  the  plants  of  New  England. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Meteorological  Observations,  1781,  '82,  '83."' 
In  reasonable  probability  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  the  steamboat,  even  in  its  crude  form  as  invented 
by  John  Fitch  twenty-one  years  before  Fulton's  Clermont  made  her 
famous  first  trip  up  the  Hudson.  McMaster  tells  of  Dr.  Cutler's  part 
in  the  making  of  a  true  screw-propeller.  That  was  at  Marietta,  the 
Plymouth  of  this  newer  New  England  that  is  the  Old  Northwest. 

This  is  the  region  whose  adherence  to  the  East  and  North  made 
impossible  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan  so  often  suggested  before  1861  of 
a  Southern  and  Western  confederacy.  The  affiliation  of  this  section 
with  the  North  was  because  both  were  anti-slavery,  and  this,  in  great 
part,  was  brought  about  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  With  this  pro- 
posed measure  the  last  Congress  of  the  Confederation— a  different  m- 
stitution  from  the  Continental  Congress — had  been  wrestling:  and  the 
proposal  to  forbid  slavery— brought  forward  by  Nathan  Dane  at  the 
second  reading  of  the  Ordinance — seemed  doomed  to  defeat.  Then 
it  was  that  Manasseh  Cutler  did  a  service  that  entitles  him  to  ranlc 
with  the  greatest  of  statemen.  As  agent  of  the  Ohio  company  and  sa 
a  possible  purchaser  of  land  that  Congress  desired  to  sell,  and  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  proposed  settlement  that  the  whole  country 
needed  for  its  enlargement,  unity  and  defense,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
insist,  and  did  insist,  on  the  proposed  amendment.  Doubtless  the 
whole  Ordinance  passed  under  his  attentive  eyes,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly received  from  his  pen  changes  that  contributed  to  the 
high  rank  it  has  taken  among  the  state  papers  of  the  world.  His,, 
probably,  is  the  noble  declaration:  "Religion,  morality  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  the  good  government  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." Without  a  gift  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  university  in 
Ohio  he  would  not  buy  land  there  for  the  colony  that  he  and  his 
associates  proposed  to  found.  He  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment and  government  of  such  a  university,  and  thus  became  the  father 
of  an  important  part  of  the  educational  system  of  these  northern 
states  of  the  Interior. 
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"Copied  in  succeeding  acts  for  the  organization  of  Territories," 
3>ays  Alexander  Johnson,  "and  still  controlling  the  spirit  of  such  acts, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  is  the  foundation  of  almost  everything  which 
makes  the  American  system  peculiar."  This  Ordinance  abolished 
primogeniture  and  entail.  It  secured  equal  rights  of  inheritance.  It 
made  possible  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and,  in  1S65,  what  is 
substantially  its  sixth  article  appears  as  the  thirteenth  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  it  was  in  embryo  the  con- 
stitution of  Wisconsin,  and  the  anti-slavery  clause  thereof  is  a  trans- 
cript of  that  found  in  the  ordinance.  Thus  it  is  that  Manasseh  Cutler 
-Stands  eminently  and  honorably  related  to  the  history  of  Wisconsin, 
and  especially  to  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  choice  of 
position  for  this  New  England  and  anti-slavery  colony  was  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  It  was  not  on  Lake  Erie,  but  on  the  Ohio, 
where  it  confronted  slave  soil  and  made  it  certain  that  one  of  the 
banks  of  the  "beautiful  river"  should  be  free.  I  do  not  know  that 
Dr.  Cutler  had  anything  to  do  with  the  choice  of  position,  though  it 
is  probable  that  he  had.  He  must  have  known  of  the  danger,  then  felt 
by  Washington  and  others  to  be  real  and  great,  that  the  existing 
trans-Alleghany  settlements  might  attempt  to  found  a  republic  of  their 
own.  There  were  existent  the  conditions  that,  at  a  later  time,  made 
Burr's  movement  so  dangerous.^'  Marietta  became  a  strong  link  in 
the  chain  that  bound  the  new  states  of  the  Interior  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  may  be  that  this  region  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  twice  saved  to  our  national  Union,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly helped  to  make  that  Union  worth  saving. 

So  great  was  Dr.  Cutler's  part  in  founding  the  new  commonwealth 
of  Ohio  that  "The  Nation"'  has  said:  "Manasseh  Cutler  is  entitled  to 
rank  with  Bradford.  Winthrop,  Penn,  Calvert  and  Oglethorpe  as  the 
founder  of  a  state. "'- 

And  yet  this  Calvinistic  clcrgj-man  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
free  from  the  common  clerical  fault  of  trying  to  e.xtend  special  pri\i- 
leges  to  churches  of  his  own  communion.  Coming  from  a  state 
where  Congregationalism  was  the  "standing  order."  that  is.  a  quasi 
establishment,  he  preached  in  the  new  colony  in  favor  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.     He   recognized   frankly  the  defects  as   well 

11.  It  l.riiifTS  llils  iiKivi'iiiiMit  (pf  r.un-"s  soinowlint  olusor  to  llir  tiiininlit  nf  .hvcll- 
♦Ts  In  Wls.diislii  ti>  kii.iw  Hint,  for  l.cliis  siis|iri.-t<'il  iif  ciimiiUclty  in  it,  Ilinry  I)...Kv. 
our  lirsl  Ti'i  riturliil  ^'uviriicir.  \v;is  iiidictt'd  for  tria.-^Dii.  ot  this  odViisc  lie  was 
Iniiofi'nt.  l:nt  lip  w.iiihl  proliaMy  liavc  lii-cii  pei-fc.tly  willing  to  .-o-linow  Inl-r.  cut 
of  court,  ii  riMiiliK'ss  to  join  a  lililnistiTiii),'  party  airainst  tin'  S|iaui.irils  ulio  ll)on 
ruled  Mc\i.o. 

12.  Yot  it  Is  iiotrwortliy  tliat.  as  inouiln'r  of  tlio  House  of  Kciiresentalives.  Iio 
voted  against    tlie    adjiiisslon  of   tlie   state    that    lie    helped    to  found. 
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as  the  excellencies  of  the  older  Puritanism.  And  there  are  those  who 
will  think  it  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  honorable  remembrance 
that  though  he  served  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  was  twice 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  offered  a  judge's  commission  by  Wash- 
ington, yet  he  continued  faithful  to  the  duty  of  Christian  bishop, 
serving  in  that  capacity,  for  fifty-two  years,  the  humble  parish  which 
first  called  him  to  that  high  oftice. 

To  preserve  intact  the  work  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  as  wrought  into 
the  great  Ordinance,  there  was  here  in  Wisconsin  no  struggle,  as  in 
Ohio.  Indiana  and  Illinois.  And  yet  the  element  that  strove  there 
for  the  legal  right  to  bring  upon  these  great  states  the  shame  and 
hurt  of  negro  slavery  was  represented  here  also.  It  can  not  be  made 
too  clear  that  Wisconsin  was  settled  by  two  currents  of  emigration, 
different  in  origin,  in  route  hither  and  in  place  of  settlement.  The 
later,  and.  ultimately,  the  larger  of  the  two  has  small  but  most  honor- 
able place  in  our  narrative.^-'  It  came  from  New  England.  New  York 
and  northern  Ohio,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  brought  with  it  not  one 
slave.  Thus  were  formed  the  early  American  settlements  in  eastern 
Wisconsin,  or,  as  it  was  at  first,  Michigan-west-of-the-lake. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  what  has  become  Wisconsin,  matters 
were  different.  Here  is  our  part  of  the  lead  region,  united  by  the 
Mississippi  to  .Missouri  and  the  South.  From  these  sources,  and  by 
this  route,  came  the  first  of  the  two  great  currents  of  Wisconsin-ward 
migration.  With  it  were  brought  some  slaves.  There  are  those  who 
will  remember  that,  at  an  early  day,  perhaps  1S22,  James  Johnson 
brought  to  the  lead  region  from  Kentucky  a  number  of  negro  slaves. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  ever  set  foot  upon  any  part  of 
what  is  now  Wisconsin,  though  the  places  where  they  worked  are 
almost  on  our  southern  boundary  line.  We  may  here  allude  to  the 
statement  of  Governor  John  Reynolds — in  partial  accord  with  one  on 
the  same  subject  already  (juoted  from  Wii.sor — that  "the  first  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  one  of  five  hundred  made  from  San  Domingo 
in  1726,  by  Philip  Renault  to  work  the  mines."  If  those  of  the 
"Mine    river"^*    were    in    Renault's    plan,    I    know    of    not    the    least 


13.  The  writiT  vontiiri'.-i  to  jiut  lioro  tlic  last  iiurMLT.-ipli  cil"  liis  lirst  ii:i[ptT  on 
tbo  subjpft  tit  tUis  niuiio^'nii)!)  (Proceudlnys  oT  the  Wisi  on:^in  State  Historical 
Society,  1S'.P2): 

■•Tiie  second  of  the  two  snat  stieams  of  Iniiiii'-'ratlfin  liitlnr  came  by  way  of  the 
two  Great  Italics,  and  for  tlie  must  ii.art  from  New  En-lan.l  ami  New  Yi,rk.  It  was 
dlstinctiy  anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  .\nion:.-  the  men  w)i.>  lurnieil  |.art  of  tills  move- 
ment were  many  who  in  later  }'e:\r.s  resisted  manfully  the  almrjiinal'ie  fnjiitive  slave 
law.  Hut  aLjalnst  hiinian  slavery  itself,  and  Its  more  immediate  elTeets.  the  nliuli- 
tlonlsts  who  eamc  hither  from  the  Sonlh.  made,  here  nml  ci^ewliere,  an  earlier 
fight,    and   ncainst   fireater   oilds   won    victory." 

1-t.  The  name  i;lven  l.y  I.o  .^nenr  to  wli.it  we  call  the  Fevre  or  ("ialena  river. 
To   tills    stream    he    came,     ai.|iarently    on    the    2.'.th    of    AiiKi'st,     ITOo.       .\rcordlris    to. 
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evidence  that  any  of  the  five  hundred  negroes  were  ever  brought 
thither.  And  certainly,  as  we  have  already  learned,  this  importation 
of  slaves  was  not  the  first  unless  Reynolds  has  reference  merely  to 
the  Illinois  country.  So  we  dismiss  this  matter,  close  the  page  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  gone  by,  and  seek  information  from  those 
whom  the  fathers  of  Wisconsin  knew  as  contemporaries.  Some  of 
them  yet  abide  with  us. 

Few  in  number  and  venerable  in  years  are  the  men  whose  living 
lips  can  tell  from  personal  knowledge  any  part  of  the  story  of  negro 
slavery  in  Wisconsin.  How  many  there  are  I  do  not  know;  with 
three  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject:  John  Meyers,  of  Platteville; 
ex-Judge  Joseph  Trotter  Mills,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Lan- 
caster, now  of  Manitowoc;  and  George  \\'allace  Jones,  of  Dubuque. 
Iowa.  With  two  others  now  numbered  with  the  dead  I  have  had 
personal  communication:  with  Jeremiah  Porter.  D.  D..  of  Beloit,  by 
word  of  mouth;  and  by  correspondence  with  Rev.  Isaac  Erving 
Heaton,  whose  first  Western  home  was  at  (old)  Belmont,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin.  It  was  ^fr.  Heaton.  if  I  remember  rightly. 
whose  statements  led  me  to  make  investigation  until  I  found  that 
slaves  had  been  held  within  sight  of  the  little  red  farm-house  that 
was  my  boyhood  home.  He  who  once  owned  them  I  li.'ive  already 
named:  George  \\'allace  Jones.  The  place  where  they  were  held 
was  Sinsinawa  Mound,  whose  crest  of  Niagara  limestone,  like  the 
summits  of  the  Platte  Mounds  and  the  Blue,  testify  to  the  unmeasured 
age  of  "this  old.  old  land  that  men  call  new."  and  Icll  on  pages  of 
rock  the  story  of  the  denudation  of  the  region  around  them. 

These  "mounds" — for  one  who  was  brought  up  in  sight  of  them 
can  not  be  expected  to  violate  fixed  local  usage  out  of  deference  to 
the  Century  dictionary  or  \\'ebster's  International — naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  first  settlers,  as  they  had  that  of  the  explorers 
of  this  region.  Sinsinawa  Mound  is  part  of  the  preemption  claim 
that  was  the  first  to  be  proved  in  the  Mineral  Point  land-ottice  when 
it  was  opened.  1S36.  .\ugust  1st.  If  it  be  asked.  How  could  this  entry 
of  ore-bearing  land  have  been  made  at  that  time?  there  are  three 
possible  answers.  General  Jones  thinks  that  the  act  reserving  such 
lands  had  not  been  passed  when  he  made  his  claim.  Or  the  land  may 
have  been  regarded  as  agricultural,  not  ore-bearing.  The  third  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  registrar  of  the  latid-olfice  may  have  been  quite 
willing  to  make  friends  of  the  settlers  by  neglecting  to  make  proper 
iniiuiries  in  the  interest  of  the  government. 


llfiKinl  do  I.a  Iliirpo  (Fii-nrli's  Ilist.nl.Ml  C.illfcti.msr  of  Ixiuisi:in;i,  ii.irt  III.,  ii.  -.'1 
lie  r.'i"Tii-(l  tli.-it  on  tin'  li'-'lit  of  this  .<tri-;im.  ■•scv.'ii  l,a,L;in-s  irilan.l.  Is  a  li';ul 
iiiliio."  Tliiir  ilNtaiK-e  «oiilil  havi'  Nrou'.-lit  litiii  iuto  Wisi-oiisin.  r.iit  proliaOly  tin- 
mine  tliat  hv  liiard  of  was  ii.arpr  tlio  .Mississippi.  "On  tin-  1st  of  Sipli-iiilM:-.  lie 
liassiMl  till'   Onisicjnsiii    river,    whUh    is    nliout    lialf   a   league    wiile   at    its    mouth."' 
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A  severe  illness  in  the  spring  of  1827  brought  General  Jones, 
under  advice  of  Doctor,  afterwards  United  States  Senator.  Lewis 
Fields  Linn  from  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  to  what  is  now  Wisconsin. 
Here  from  1828  until  1844  he  made  his  legal  residence  at  Sinsinav.a 
Mornd.  Thither  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  brought  slaves,  "a 
dozen  or  fifteen,''  according  to  his  own  recollection.  Ten  is  the 
number  of  his  "familj'"  as  reported  in  the  Territorial  census  of  iS>6. 
Others  reported  slaves  that  year;  he  did  not.  Yet  some  of  the  ten, 
it  is  almost  certain,  were  negroes  who  had  not  then  asserted  their 
legal  right  to  freedom.  This  was  done  by  one  of  Jones's  quasi  slaves 
in  1838.  Some  account  of  the  case  I  have  had  from  the  old  gen- 
tleman himself.  Judge  Mills  remembers  it  and.  in  the  "History  of 
Grant  County."  the  story  is  told  by  Free  Williams. i"'  foreman  of  the 
jury,  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  find  himself  compelled  to  serve 
with  eleven  ignorant  and  obstinate  associates.  General  Jones  gave 
me  the  names  of  the  attorneys:  Thomas  P.  Burnett  and  James  Wilson 
for  the  negro:  Frank  Dunn  and  Charles  Hempstead  for  himself.  ^My 
notes,  imperfectly  made,  lead  me  to  think  that  with  Dunn  and 
Hempstead — the  latter  of  Galena — was  associated  a  third  lawyer.  W. 
H.  Banks  of  Mineral  Point.  According  to  General  Jones's  recollec- 
tion, the  judge  charged  the  jury  that  the  negro's  legal  status  was 
determined  by  tha  statute  of  the  state  whence  he  had  been  brought, 
and  that,  consequently,  he  could  not  be  party  to  a  suit.  But  such  a 
ruling  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  case 
was  given  to  a  jury.  Whatever  the  charge  the  foreman  says  nothing 
about  it.     I  transcribe  part  of  his  narrative: 

"Harvey  Pepper  was  sherifif;  Judge  Dunn  was  on  the  bench; 
I  was  foreman  of  the  jury:  old  yellow-black  Paul  was  plaintiff;  and 
Colonel  Jones,  who  went  to  Congress  and  perched  himself  on  top  of 
Sinsinawa  Mound— he  was  the  defendant.  Jones  owned  Paul  down 
in  Kentucky  [.Missouri],  and  when  Paul  got  on  the  MoiMid  he  dunr- 
reled  with  his  master  and  became  obstreperous,  and  Jones  drove  him 
off.  He  then  went  through  the  country  fiddling  at  what  they  called 
'stag  dances.'  Females  then  were  very  scarce  *  *  *  so  the  boys 
would  dance  alone  on  the  sod  Hoor,  and  Paul  would  fiddle  for  his 
whisky,  and  when  he  ran  too  far  out  of  knees  and  elbows  he  would 
go  back  to  Jones  and  saw  wood,  and  Jones  would  sup()ly  him  wilh 
old  clothes.     After  some  years  Paul  concluded,  as  courts  and  lawvers 


!.'>.  •■Willi  (loos  not  know  Fri'cV"  iisks  ,T.  W.  Smloii  in  his  stor.v  of  "M.  ,]e 
Taiitalwratz  ami  the  riosortfil  Villasif'.'  (lUsiory  of  (iraiit  Coiiiityi.  .Mr.  .s.-aluii. 
wrltin;;  hi  or  aj.out  ].s.s(i.  rails  Williams  -'a  living-  ar<liai'olo-loal  luoimni.iu  of  Uij 
minos  st.iniliiii;  In  Kllcniioro,"  Saiil  '•numumiMif  nn-ils  «.>  utli.T.  ami  i.n.baM.v  de- 
sprvos  no  ticttiT,  iiis.riptlon  llian  one  that  conl.l  W  paslly  eouiposoil  out  of  his  own 
narrative,    as   ylvtii    alxjve. 
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had  made  their  appearance,  he  would  sue  his  old  master  for  wages, 
and  have  a  final  settlement  in  this  free  country.  We  heard  the  evi- 
dence. The  yellow  darkey  hadn't  a  bit  of  proof  in  support  of  his 
claim,  but  eleven  of  the  jurors  went  in  steep  for  the  plaintiff,  con- 
tending if  Paul  recovered  wages  it  would  make  him  a  free  man.  I 
asserted  that  he  was  free  any  way,  wages  or  no  wages;  that  we  were 
bound  to  go  according  to  law. 

"We  should  have  hung  there  until  this  time,  probably,  but  for  a 
couple  of  huge.  gray,  timber  wolves,  that  old  'Wolf-catcher  Graham' 
had  brought  into  the  town  plat,  securely  caged  in  his  wagon.  Every- 
body then  attended  court,  and  everybody  brought  his  dogs.  The  old 
wolf-catcher  set  up  a  loud  cry.  saying  he  would  let  out  a  wolf  against 
all  the  dogs  in  creation,  if  the  people  who  desired  the  sport  would  pa}- 
him  $20  each  for  his  wolves,  and  allow  him  the  scalps.  The  money 
was  raised  quicker  than  you  could  count  it.  We  would  have  almobit 
paid  the  national  debt  to  see  a  wolf-fight.  The  first  wolf — and  he  was 
an  old  settler  I  tell  j'ou— was  let  loose  in  the  yard,  right  under  our 
window.  We  ran  to  it  and  climbed  on  each  others'  shoulders.  Such 
snapping,  barking,  growling  and  bristling  you  never  heard  or  saw. 
*  *  *  The  revolving  mass  turned  round  the  corner  where  we 
couldn't  see  them,  and  then  my  eleven  associates  cried:  'For  heaveas 
sake,  Free,  do  agree,  so  we  can  get  out  of  this  cursed  hole  and  see 
the  fun.'  'Boys.'  said  I,  'I  have  been  raised  with  wolves.  I  won't 
budge  an  inch'  for  any  arguments  that  dogs  and  wolves  can  furnish.' 
'Well,  Free,  just  say  that  Jones  shall  pay  a  dollai,  and  we  will  come 
down  to  that.'  'Never  a  cent.'  We  heard  the  uproarious  laughter  and 
shouts  of  the  outside  world.  It  was  too  much  for  the  boys.  The 
friends  of  poor  yellow  Paul  yielded,  and  cried  out  'We  agree:  write 
out  the  verdict.  Free.'  T  wrote  out  the  verdict  for  the  defendant;  but 
lo!  we  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  The  judge,  sheriiY  and 
all  hands  had  gone  to  the  entertainment.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
A  chair  was  picked  up.  a  window  smashed,  and  as  Judge  Dunn  lieard 
the  glass  come  jingling  to  the  ground  he  screamed:  "'Pepper!  Peppei! 
let  those  men  out;  they  will  tear  down  the  court  house!'  These  words 
sounded  like  the  trump  of  jubilee.  ^^'e  handed  our  verdict  to  the 
sheriff,  and  rushed  down  stairs  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheen  ulien 
the  dogs  are  after  them." 

Somewhat  more,  probably,  than  a  mere  question  of  wages  under- 
lay this  case.  It  was  very  likely  a  movement  on  some  one's  iiart  to 
secure  practical  recognition  of  the  legal  fact  that  in  Wisconsin  there 
was  no  such  relation  as  that  of  master  and  slave.  The  status  as  free- 
men of  his  former  slaves  was  fully  recognized  by  General  Jones  about 
1842.  according  to  his  own  recollection.  Wiiat  practically  took  place 
then  was   very   likely    bvU   the  breaking-up   of    an   establishment  that. 
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tor  the  most  part,  had  been  lield  together  by  the  bonds  of  kindliness 
and  mutual  good  will. 

From  Sinsinawa  mound,  which  is  only  a  mile  from  Illinois  aad 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Hazel  Green  and  James- 
town, we  go  northward  to  Platteville  and  vicinity.  And  now  we  will 
let   Father   Heaton   tell   his   story :>'' 

■"My  birth  was  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  October  6.  1808.  The 
Re\ .  Dr.  Emmons  was  my  early  pastor.  We  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
May,  1837.  Rev.  Mr.  Kent  at  Galena  advised  nie  to  engage  partly  in 
teaching  as  that  would  be  appreciated. 

"W'e  spent  the  first  summer  at  Elk  Grove,  six  miles  south  from 
(old)  Belmont.  Two  ladies,  residing  three  or  four  miles  distant,  in 
nearly  opposite  directions,  were  members  of  the  Methodist  churcli 
in  Platteville.  A  Mr.  Mitchell  from  \'irginia  was  their  minis  er.  F{e 
was  a  man  of  popular  address,  but  he  brought  two  slave  girls  with 
him,  and  kept  them  some  years,  in  defiance  of  the  kiw.  When  this 
appeared  unsafe,  he  sent  them  back  to  slavery." 

Mr-  Heaton  has  here  made  a  slight  mistake.  James  Mitch  11, 
who  brought  the  sl?.ve5.  did  not  come  to  Wisconsin  until  18+2.  Nine 
years  before,  his  brother  John  T.  had  been  appointed  by  the  Rock 
river  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  to  service  at 
Galena  and  vicinity.  While  thus  engaged  he  ors.anized  the  Alelhodist 
church  of  Platteville.  To  this  place  came  in  1836  his  fath.er,  R?v. 
Samiicl  Jlitchell.  a  local  preacher.  He  was  the  Mitchell,  almost  cer- 
tainly, who  was  pri":-a-hing  at  Flatte\ille  in  1837 — though  probably 
merely  as  liclper'to  tlie  "circuit  rider,'  Rev.  John  Crumm;r,  then  sta- 
tioned there.  .  Sr.nu-.el  Mitchell  bias,  in  c<-nnecl)on  with  sla\ery.  as  in 
other  matters,  a  most  hononiblc  history,  which  came  lo  me  as  nar- 
rated by  himself  to  the  late  Rev.  Philo  Sage  P.enneit  of  Applcton: 

He  was  sitting  one  day  untler  a  tree,  watching  his  negroes  ;'.t 
work,  when  he  happened  to  think  of  the  Golden  Rule.  It  did  not 
need  any  dilTicuIt  reasoning  to  reach  the  conclusion  tlat  he  would  not 
like  to  be  working  without  wages  for  a  man  who  himself  was  doing 
nothing.  Then  followed  the  i|uestion.  put  to  himself:  But  why  be  no 
particular  about  one  i)art  of  the  law  of  God  witliout  obeying  in  all 
things?  Thus  he  became,  in  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  term,  a 
Christian.  "Tie  tlien  em.incipaied  his  slaves,  and  after  a  while  moved 
to  Southern  Illinois,  taking  with  him  those  who  were  disposed  to  go. 
and  provided  for  them  homes  as  far  as  he  could.  Thus  he  showed 
the  thoroughness  of  his  ccnxersion."'' 

In  a  second   letter'^    Father   Heaton   thus   continued   his   narrative: 

11;.  In  a  litUT  ilnticl  ;if  rr.'ni..iit.  .V.Ur.iska.  is'.m.  Jl.iirh  .-,ih. 
17.  n.Tiicti's  ■•Illsi.ir.v  iif  .M.'tli...liM.i  ill  Wis.<.iislii."  |.aL-.-  .'i:!. 
IS.     Hated   l.s'.Mi.    .Manh  ::ii[h. 
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"The  report  of  slaves  held  in  Wisconsin  is  sorrowfully  more  ex- 
tensive. I  would  almost  say  'Tell  it  not  in  Gath."  As  nearly  fii\y 
years  have  passed  since  I  left  the  Lead  Mining  Region,  I  can  trust 
only  to  memory.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  while  we  were  ab- 
sent from  home,  our  house  was  burned,  with  all  my  books  and  papers. 

"I  think  Mr.  Mitchell's  first  name  was  James.  His  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Rountree  in  Platteville.  Each  of  these  men  brought  two 
slaves  with  him.  I  have  seen  them  all.  In  June.  1838,  a  census  wa- 
taken  preliminary  to  the  separation  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  One  of 
these  men.  I  think  Mr.  Rountree.  reported  his  slaves  as  slaves.  I 
recollect  seeing  the  returns  of  the  census  as  so  printed.  As  no  law 
authorized  holding  slaves  in  Wisconsin,  it  is  possible  that  no  such 
official  record  can  now  be  found.  The  essential  facts  which  I  men- 
tion may  doubtless  be  verified  by  inquiries  at  Platteville  and  vicinity. 

"I  have  these  evidences  th.at  Mr.  Mitchell  sent  his  s'aves  back: 

"First.  This  was  continently  reported.  But  I  tlnnk  it  occurred 
after  I  left  that  region,  probably  about  1842. 

'"Second.  I  presume  it  was  never  disputed.  Certainly  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  pretense. 

"Third.  The  slave  dealer  to  whom  Mitchell  consigned  t'.-ese 
slave  girls  at  St.  Ltmis  did  not  forward  them  to  their  destination. 
An  anti-slavery  paper  was  published  I  think  at  Prairieville  (Wauke- 
sha). Wisconsin.  I  can  not  now  recall  the  name  of  either  the  paper  or 
the  editor.  You  can  ascertain  these.  The  legal  owner  of  these  slaves 
(I  think  in  Virginia)  inserted  in  a  paper  (printed  I  think  at  St.  Loui-) 
an  article  at  some  length,  explaining  the  case,  and  complanurg  cf 
the  fraud.  The  editor  of  this  anti-slavery  paper  found  this  artick 
among  his  exchanges,  and  inserted  it  in  his  own  paper.  I  read  it 
there.  Trusting  to  memory  it  included  all  the  essential  facts  of  the 
case. 

.  "Two  other  men  near  Elk  Grove  kept  slaves.  One  kept  a  m.ui 
and  woman.  I  think  also  he  kept  a  third,  but  my  recollection  ot  the 
third  is  indistinct.  The  other  man  kept  one  slave  grl.  Soon  after 
I  left  that  region  it  was  reported,  and  I  doubt  not  correctly,  tliat  about 
1842  they  made  a  visit  to  Missouri,  taking  this  slave  girl  with  thcni. 
They  sold  her  there. 

"Still  another  man  residing  some  twelve  miles  westeriy.  or  north- 
westerly from  Belmont  kept  two  or  three  slaves.  I  have  seen  them 
all:  nine,  or  ten.  or  perhaps  eleven  in  number.  Both  these  men  at 
Elk  Grove  sent  their  children  to  my  school.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  sending  back  of  tl;o 
Mitchell  slave  girls  into  legal  bondage.  In  regard  to  the  other  ca-e 
of  like  s<irt  mentioned  by  Father  Hcaton  wc  are  not  likely  to  kno\v- 
anything  more  than  the  statement  he  has  given  us.     Judging  ironi  all 
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that  I  have  heard  of  his  character,  we  couhl  scarcely  find  a  more  con- 
scientious and  careful  witness.  Moreover,  I  found  that  Mr.  John 
Aleyers  of  Platteville  had.  when  I  saw  him.  vivid  remembrance  of 
some  of  the  same  facts.  He  remembered  the  slave  woman — Aunt 
Rr.chel  he  called  her — at  Major  Rountree's.  His  father,  while  visiting 
or  calling  at  Mitchell's  saw  one  of  the  slave  girls  there.  ^Ir.  Meyers 
spoke  of  the  storm  of  indignation  roused  by  Mitchell's  act.  and  of 
efforts  to  recover  the  girls  and  bring  them  again  to  free  soil.  He 
mentioned  Robert  Chapman  as  especially  active  in  putting  forth  effort 
to  get  the  girls  back.  Certain  matters  I  would  mention  doubtfully 
owing  to  imperfection  in  my  notes.  These  concern  what  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  kidnapping.  James  Moore  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  g'.rls. 
He  was  accompanied,  apparently,  by  a  negro  blacksmith  named  Bu:k- 
ncr.  Once  on  slave  soil.  Moore  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
and  sold  his  colored  but  free  companion.  These  statements  I  put 
forth  not  as  aftirmations.  But  I  believe  }^Ieyers  to  be  a  truthful  and 
corrpetent  witness.  Blind  but  not  gloomy,  a  member  for  more  than 
fifty  years  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Platteville.  he  seemed. 
when  I  saw  him,  to  be  but  patiently  waiting  the  great  change  that  is 
appointed  unto  all.  He  had  the  contract,  so  he  told  me,  for  putting 
up  the  original  academy  building  at  Platteville,  a  structure  i  sed  aiso 
as  a  house  of  worship  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  me.nber. 

When  Mr.  Mitchell's  offense  was  committed  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rock  River  conference  of  his  branch,  or  order,  of  ihc 
Christian  church.  As  is  well  known,  there  was  sharp  contention  fir 
many  jxars  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  questions  that  g'ev,- 
out  of  slavery.  Many  a  Paul  withstood  to  the  face  an  erring  Peter, 
"because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  And  the  great  moral  victor}-  won 
by  anti-slavery  men  within  the  ecclesiastical  domain  of  Methodism 
preceded  the  triumph  for  which  our  Union  soldiers  fought  on  fields 
of  battle.  By  whose  accusation  Mr.  Mitchell  was  brought  to  trial.  I 
do  not  know.  Moreover,  "the  testimony  in  the  case  does  not  appear 
in  the  record."  writes  Rev.  J.  W.  Richards,  of  De  Kalb.  Illino  :.. 
the  present  secretary  of  Rock  Ri\er  conference.'-'  By  his  favor,  and 
the  kindness  of  Rev.  T.  \V.  North  of  Menasha.  I  am  able  to  preseiit 
the  subjoined  transcript  of  the  outline  of  the  trial  and  the  findings  of 
the  conference: 

"Charges  preferred  against  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  a  member  of 
Rock  River  .\muial  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episc<ipal  Church. 
at  the  session  held  at  Canton.  Illinois,  August  J--11.  1848. 

"CHARGE: — Unchristian.   Immoral,  anil   Inhuman   Conduct. 

"First  Specification: — In  bringing  two  colored  girls  from  a  sla\e 
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state  into  free  territory  in  the  character  of  slaves,  and  retaining  them 
as  such  while  in  such  free  territory. 

"Second  Specification: — In  sending  two  colored  girls,  who  were 
free,  from  free  territory  back  into  a  slave  state,  and  receiving  and 
using  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

"Third  Specification: — In  sending  from  free  territory  two  colored 
girls  who  were  free  into  a  slave  state  as  slaves,  and  leaving  them  there 
to  be  treated  as  such. 

"Fourth  Specification: — In  sending  from  free  territory  two  col- 
ored girls  into  a  slave  state  and  leaving  them  there  to  be  treated  as 
slaves,  and  neglecting  to  care  for  them,  and  permitting  them  to  be 
reduced  again  to  slavery,  or  treated  as  slaves. 

"Fifth  Specification: — In  causing  two  colored  girls  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude. 

"Sixth  Specification:— In  causing  two  colored  girls  to  be  sent 
from  where  they  were  free  into  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude,  and 
receiving  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  in  declaring,  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  that  he  would  do  the  same  thing  under  the  same  circumstances 
again." 

"The  record  then  goes  on  to  say  that  testimony  taken  before  a 
committee  was  read,  and  papers,  marked  G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N  No.  i. 
N  No.  2,  B,  C,  &c.,  &c..  showing  quite  voluminous  testimony,-  but 
none  of  it  given,  were  presented. 

"The  reading  of  this  testimony  and  the  settling  of  law  questions 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  Conference  for  about  four 
days. 

"The  record  proceeds  as  follows:  The  pleadings  were  closed  and, 
on  motion,  the  Conference  resolved  to  sit  with  closed  doors  while 
making  up  the  decision.  Resolved,  That  probationers  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house.  A  motion  to  take  the  votes  by  yeas  and  nays 
was  lost. 

"The  first  specification  was  read.  Resolved,  That  the  first  speci- 
fication be  divided,  stopping  with  the  first  branch  at  the  word  slaves. 
First  branch  of  the  first  specification  sustained.  Second  branch,  not 
sustained. 

"Second  specification  read.  Resolved  to  divide  the  second  speci- 
fication, the  first  branch  stopping  at  the  word  states.  The  following 
was  adopted:  Resolved.  That  the  first  branch  of  the  second  specifi- 
cation is  sustained  so  far  as  it  applies  to  one  of  the  girls.  Vote, 
thirty-one  to  twenty-five. 

"Second  branch  of  the  second  specification,  not  sustained.     *     * 

"Third  specification.  Resolved.  That  the  third  specification  is 
sustained  so  far  as  it  applies  to  one  of  the  girls.  On  counting,  the 
vote  stood  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five. 
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"Fourth  specification.  The  same  resolution  was  offered  and  los: 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight.     Specification  not  sustained 

"Fifth  specification.     Same  resolution  lost.     \ot  susfaiiu.'. 

"Sixth  specification  was  divided  into  three  branches  none  of 
which  were  sustained.  Therefore  the  sixth  specification  is  r.ot  sus- 
tained. 

"The  following  question  was  then  put  to  the  c'^an-;  When  a  mem- 
ber of  Conference  is  charged  with  a  crime  and  the  spec'fic  itions  sus- 
tained under  that  charge  do  not  sustain  the  charge,  may  the  Confer- 
cnc<  find  the  accused  guilty  of  such  other  and  less  moral  obliquity 
as  may  be  proven  by  the  specifications  thus  sustained?  Answer  in 
the  jiffirmative. 

On  motion,  the  main  charge,  which  is  as  follows,  was  divided. 

"CHARGE:     Unchristian,  innnoral  and  inhuman  conduct. 

"First  branch,  Unchristian  conduct,  was  sustained. 

"Second  branch,  Immoral  conduct,  not  sustained. 

"Third  branch.  Inhuman  conduct,  not  susiaiiiCd. 

"A  motion  to  suspend  James  Mitchell  for  one  year  was  ofTered 
and  lost. 

"On  motion,  the  vote  by  which  James  Mitchell  was  found  guihv 
of  unchristian  conduct  was  reconsidered.  The  vuie  on  the  charge  of 
unchristian  conduct  was  then  taken  and  the  charge  su.stained,  twenty- 
eight  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  twenty-four  in  the  negative.  "Con- 
ference then  resolved  that  Bro.  Mitchell  be  left  w'thout  an  appoint- 
ment for  one  year.  Bro.  Mitchell  notified  the  Conference  that  nr  i 
proper  time  he  would  communicate  his  wishes  in  the  case,  and  that  he 
intended  taking  an  appeal  to  the  .Genei-al  ContVrence. 

"Later  on  in  the  journal  this  entry  appears: 

"Bro.  ^iitchell  made  a  statement  in  relation  to  his  case,  and  the 
Cuu ference  reconsidered  the  resolution  by  which  the  penalty  was  fixed 
m  his  case.  The  original  motion  to  leave  wiihout  an  appointment 
was  withdrawn  and,  on  motion,  the  character  of  I'.ro.  }ilitcholI  passed. 

"Bro.  Mitchell  notified  the  Conference  that  for  the  present  he 
would  withdraw  his  notice  of  an  intention  to  appeal." 

No  doubt  the  victory  of  the  anli-slavery  men  was  more  decided 
than  would  ai>pear  from  the  record.  Brother  .Miiclicirs  u.^eudness  in 
Wisconsin  was  at  an  end.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Territory  in  1S44.  aiid  never  again  did  ho  have  here  a  pas- 
toral appointment.  .Mr.  Bennett's  lli^tl;ry  takes  final  lc;ive  of  him 
witii  the  following  comment:  He  '•occupied  a  conspicuous  position, 
and  was  evidently  a  man  of  much  ability;  but  he  was  quite  as  distin- 
guished I'or  proaioting  party  strife  as   for  his  usefulness.  " 

The  old  .Arab  chief  who  alu.iys  asked  when  a  case  was  brought 
before  him.  "Wliere  is  the  woman? "  would  have  been  gratified  at  the 
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answer  in  this  instance.  For,  if  Mr.  Bennett  was  rightly  iniormed, 
tlic  shive  girls  were  the  property  of  ?vlrs.  ^^litchcll  and  not  of  iter 
husband. 

Next  in  order,  in  our  narrative,  conies  Mineral  Point.  To  Flor- 
ence Elizabeth  Baker,  of  the  Historical  Library,  ^Indison,  we  owe 
the  following  narrative: 

Colonel  (?)  McKim-"  brought  witli  him  from  Baltimiire.  .Niary- 
land,  two  house  servants,  slaves,  known  as  ".-Vunt  Dinah'  and  "(jeorge' 
McKini.  They  were  on  a  farm  south  of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  in 
1S42,  and  had  been  there  for  two  years  before  that,  perhaps.  Xeithcr 
niy  father  nor  uncle  can  saj'  that  they  were  ever  formally  emancipated. 
They  never  heard  of  it  if  such  is  the  case,  but  when  Colonrl  McKim 
wer.r  to  Xcw  York  state  to  engage  in  business,  a  few  years  later,  he 
left  them  both.  Aunt  Dinah  went  to  live  with  ?ilrs.  Phil  Thomas,  nee 
Fanny  Brewer,  a  Southern  girl,  and  stayed  there  for  some  time.  Mr^ 
Thomas  died  about  two  years  after  her  marriage,  and  her  husband  a 
few  years  later.  Just  when  Aunt  Dinah  returned  to  the  "McKim 
farm"  no  one  here  knows,  but  the  last  trace  of  her  seems  to  end  at 
tluit  time.  Her  son  died  not  many  years  ago.  somewhere  ne.ir  Mineral 
Fomt.  He  used  to  be  fiddler  for  the  dancing  parties  between  iS+S 
and  ie'53.  and  was,  at  various  periods  during  those  years,  cook  at  the 
Franklin  House.  In  March,  1855,  my  father  came  t(.)  Aladison,  and 
two  months  later  my  uncle  followed,  so  that  it  is  a  long  time  since 
these  facts  have  been  either  thought  of  or  discussed.  I  .night  ad.l 
that  Colonel  McKim  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  his  farm  wis  sold  to 
2>W.  Ansley  when  he  left.  I  think  the  title  was  tlie  usual  Southeri 
'colonel.' 

"I  have  obtained  the  above  facts  from  my  father.  J.  H.  D.  Baker. 
his  sister.  Elizabeth  Baker  Fox.  and  her  liushand.  C.  J.  F"x.  all  of 
whom  live  in  Madison  now  [189,^,  July  -Gth]." 

Miss  Baker  adds:  "I  might  say  that  it  is  only  by  comnum  repo't 
that  these  people  were  slaves,  but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  brougi'.t 
here  at  that  early  date  seems  to  point  in  that  direction.  All  three 
of  mj  informants  are  sure  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  these  negroes  were 
actually  held  as  slaves."' 

In  regard  to  Dodgeville  we  have  a  story  of  emancipation  rather 
then  of  slavery.  It  is  thus  told  by  Mrs.  Sally  Hopkins  Aladdin,  widov.' 
Of  Henry  Dodge  Maddin,  grandson  of  Governor  Dodge: 

"Governor  Henry  Dodge  came  to  this  Territory  in  1827  and 
brovght  a  nundier  of  slaves  with  him.  On  reaching  this  state  he  in- 
formed them  of  their  freedom,  but  they  still  remaineil  with  him  a'-.d 
■worked    for  him.      He   built   cabins   for   them   on    his    farm    known    as 

211.     Ill   t]„-  lir-t   v,.lii[ii,>  ,,f   ••Wi.sc.iisin   i:.|..,rl.s"   wo  liii.l    lli.'   nan f  Iti.lnuil    Mr- 
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tlic  'Governor's  Grove,'  between  Mineral  Point  and  Dodgeville.  and 
provided  for  them  while  he  lived;  and  they,  many  of  them,  were  buried 
on  the  farm. 

"During  the  time  he  was  United  States  senator  he  retained  his 
residence  on  his  farm,  where  his  wife  remained.  During  later  life,  h'.s 
winters  were  spent  with  his  son,  Augustus  Dodge  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  and  his  summers  in  Mineral  Point,  where  he  received  weekly 
visits  from  his  former  slaves,  and  supplied  their  needs  with  money 
and  provisions.  Their  descendants  are  widely  scattered,  some  few  m 
Mineral  Point,  but  the  majority  in  Illinois.  He  always  paid  his  col- 
ored people's  taxes,  and,  in  short,  exercised  over  them,  during  his 
entire  life,  the  same  care  a  good  guardian  gives  his  ward." 

Supplementary  to  the  narrative  is  an  extract-^  from  a  letter  by 
the  late  Morgan  Lewis  Martin  to  Augustus  Caesar  Dodge.  18S3,  May 
25th.  He  has  been  writing  of  other  members  of  the  household,  and 
adds: 

"Nor  can  I  forget  the  appearance  of  the  negro  slaves,  who  clung 
to  your  father's  family  even  after  they  were  given  freedom,  as  dutiful 
children  dependent  for  protection  and  daily  wants  upon  a  parent. ' 

According  Jo  General  Jones,  a  native,  like  Dodge,  of  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  and  for  many  years  his  acquaintance  and  friend.  Dodge,  be- 
fore leaving  Missouri,  called  together  his  negroes  and  promised  free- 
dom, after  five  years'  service  to  such  of  them  as  would  go  with  hira 
to  his  proposed  new  home.  It  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention  here 
that  Henry  Dodge,  when  in  the  United  States  senate,  voted  in  favor 
oi  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  while  his  son,  a  member  from  Iowa,  of  the 
same  body,  voted  against  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  place  where,  doubtless,  there  were  more  in- 
stances of  the  holding  of  negroes  in  slavery  than  any  where  else  in 
Wisconsin.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  arm.y 
officers  at  Fort  Crawford  brought  slaves  thither  and  kept  them  there. 
By  the  census  of  1836,  there  was  reported  one  negro  male  slave  in 
■  the  family  of  Thomas  Street,  and  one  female  in  that  of  T.  (J.?)  H, 
Lockwood.     Seventeen  slaves  are  reported  as  being  held  in  the  fort. 

To  a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  the  fort  was  in  practice,  both  at  this 
time  and  later,  a  law  unto  itself.  The  most  tragic  story,  in  connection 
with  our  subject,  is  one  told-=  by  John  H.  Fonda.  "At  a  general  elec- 
tion," he  says,  "held  on  the  22nd  day  of  September,  1845  I  was  elected 
tr  the  office  of  coroner  and  constable  for  Crawford  county.  In  the 
first  office  the  duties  that  devolved  on  me  were  neither  few  nor  pleas- 


21.  I  make  m.v  transcript  from  the  "I. ma  lU.storlcal  Kci-.ird."  (Ktolier.  ISS.).  vol. 
v..  p.  3.-.t;.  Article:  -Henry  l).,.l>:e,"  l..v  lU  v.  Wlllian<  Salter,  i.asf.r  lor  fifty  years 
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ant.  The  country  being  thinly  settled,  detection  was  easily  avoided,  and 
the  penalties  of  the  law  hard  to  enforce;  so  evil-disposed  persons,  not 
having  the  fear  of  certain  punishment  before  them,  perpetrated  deeds 
of  violence  with  perfect  impunity.  I  was  once  notified  that  a  dead 
body  was  lying  in  the  water,  opposite  Pig's  Eye  slough,  and  immed- 
iately proceeded  to  the  spot,  and,  on  taking  it  out,  I  recognized  it  as 
the  body  of  a  negro  woman  belonging  to  a  certain  Captain  then  in 
Fort  Crawford.  The  body  was  cruelly  cut  and  bruised;  but  THE  per- 
son not  appearing  to  recognize  it  a  verdict  of  'Found  Dead,'  was  ren- 
dered, and  I  had  the  corpse  buried.  Soon  after  it  came  to  light  that 
the  woman  was  whipped  to  death,  and  thrown  into  the  river  during 
the  night;  but  no  investigation  was  made,  and  the  affair  blew  over.  ' 
Surely  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fonda  magnified  neither  his  office  nor  its 
dut-.es. 

Here  we  maj-  call  to  our  aid  the  reminiscences  of  ex-Judge  Mills. 
This  native  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  became  an  abolitionist  iie- 
fore  he  left  his  native  state.  There  he  was  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school. 
Whatever  may  be  said  either  in  support  or  disparagement  of  the  idea 
that  the  dogmatic  basis  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  rather 
than  in  an  institution,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  belief  is  likely  to  iead 
to  attentive  study  of  the  book.  Those  who  hold  to  such  a  ceed  wdl 
aliirm,  if  consistent,  that  a  book  which  contains  a  revelation  from  God 
should  certainly  be  read  by  everybody,  and  everybody  who  can  learn 
should  be  taught  to  read  it.  No  exception  can  reasonably  be  made 
ill  the  case  of  negroes,  or  even  of  slaves.  To  teach  colored  people, 
even  though  bondmen,  to  read  the  Bible  was,  therefore,  one  of  the 
objects  of  said  Sunday  school.  Naturally  enough,  this  proceeding  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  slaveholders  of  the  vicinity,  and  our  poor  little 
Sunday  school  was  soon  suppressed.  Drawn  by  the  name  of  Edward 
Beecher,  young  refills  came  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  to  enter  IlIiTiois 
college.  Therein,  as  a  student,  was  Joseph,  son  of  General  J.  M. 
Street,  so  often  heard  of  in  our  early  Wisconsin  history,  and  thither 
the  father — probably  it  was  he — sent  for  some  one  who  would  come  to 
Prairie  du  Chien  as  teacher.  Mills  responded  to  the  call,  and  came 
thither  about  the  middle  of  September,  according  to  his  recollection, 
1834.  He  came  on  the  steamboat  Warrior,  which  had  been  so  effect- 
ively employed  two  years  before  in  the  disgraceful  battle  of  the  Bad 
Axe.  A  fellow  passenger,  taken  on  board  somewhere  above  Quincy, 
Illinois,  was  the  wronged  chief  Black  Hawk.  He  had  been  brought 
back  from  his  enforced  tour  in  the  East,  antl  was  starting  on 
his  annual  hunt.  "'But  the  world  as  he  knew  it  in  his  youth  had 
vanished  forever,  and  oh  how  sad  and  dejected  was  that  face  onre 
jlit  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle. 

"I  was  but  a  timid  student,"  continues  Judge  Mills,  "cast  sudden- 
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ly  among  men  who  wore  epaulettes  upon  their  shoulders  and  silkc-n 
sashes  and  sword  belts  around  their  waists.  Here  I  found  representa- 
tives of  all  nationalities  herding  together,  savage  and  civilized;  and  a 
mtitley  population,  ring-streaked,  speckled  and  spotted.  No  hotels 
then.  There  was  but  one  large  house  to  go  to,  one  erected  by  the 
government,  which  had  several  rooms  in  it,  some  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indian  agents  and  General  Street  and  his  family.  The 
floors  and  passages  [tioors  of  the  passages?]  were  occupied  an<.l  cov- 
erec'  by  natives,  large  and  small,  dogs  and  children.  It  was  growmg 
dark,  and  never  had  I  overlooked  such  a  scene  before.  By  the  pale 
light  of  a  lard-oil  lamp  I  could  discover  full-blood  and  half-blood  In- 
dian faces,  tangled  and  platted  hair,  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  all 
stretched  upon  the  floors,  and  the  mosquitoes,  fleas  and  bedbugs  in 
thousands  would  satisfy  any  census  bureau;  and  these  connoisseurs  of 
human  blood  were  enjoying  a  barbecue.  As  I  watched,  my  whole 
being,  flesh  and  blood  was  curdled  into  one  mass  of  disgust  and 
shame  when  I  saw  a  shriveled  faced  dame  catch  one  of  these  blood 
swilled  vampires  and  thrust  it  into  her  nursling's  mouth. 

"I  remember  the  day  and  evening  was  unusually  warm  for  ihe 
season  of  the  year.  The  air,  or  what  occupied  its  space,  was  close  and 
stifling.  In  feeling  my  way  along  a  labyrinth  of  passages.  I  suddenly 
opened  a  narrow  door."  Entering  it,  Mr.  Mills  found  a  "friend  of 
his  youth,  from  the  same  famous  old  town,  Paris,  Kentucky."  This 
was  Thomas  Pendleton  Burnett,  whose  name  we  have  already  heard 
in  the  report  of  the  case  of  John  Paul  Jones  against  his  former  mas- 
ter. Mr.  Burnett  gave  his  friend  "an  introduction  to  General  Street 
and  his  family.  \\'e  spent  a  day  or  two  in  examining  the  ruin's  of 
the  old  fort  and  the  stockade.  *  *  *  Tlie  old  town  across  the 
slough  had  no  modern  buildings  in  it  except  the  trading  emporium  of 
Messrs,  Roulette  &  Dousman.  Wigwams,  sheds  and  log  huts  were 
numerous,  and  occupied  by  the  merriest  people  that  ever  danced  to 
the  extemporized  fiddle  made  of  cornsticks,  or  turned  a  lioe-cake  on  a 
long-handled  gridiron;  whose  life  overflowed  with  glee,  fun  and  frolic, 
and  French  vivacity.  Such  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

"I  think  it  was  Mr.  Burnett  who  introduced  me  to  Colonel  Taylor 
and  his  wife.  The  family  occupied  a  neat  and  comfortable  frame  build- 
ing outside  of  the  limits  of  the  fort.  But  what  a  contrast  was  there 
between  that  family  and  every  other  home  I  had  visited  in  the  city! 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  advanced  in  years.  She  did  her  own  work.  1  could 
sec  her  eyes  were  not  a  stranger  to  tears.  She  understood  I  had  come 
to  teach  her  children,  little  Dick  and  Boss.  They  were  i'Miil  as 
crickets,  and  they  laughed  and  talked  with  mc  incessantly,  but  the 
father  and  mother  were  reticent  and  lonely  as  if  oppressed  by  a  di>ep 
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family  affliction,  not  to  be  disclosed  to  a  stranger."  This  state  ci  feel- 
ing Mr.  Mills  has  no  doubt,  was  caused  by  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

One  case  of  slaveholding  at  the  fort  Mr.  Z^Iills  distinctly  remem- 
bers. It  was  by  a  Lieutenant  Harris,  an  intemperate  man  who  was 
afterward  cashiered.  When  he  left  Prairie  du  Chien  he  took  his  negro 
with  him.  The  slave,  Judge  Mills  thinks,  was  as  glad  to  go  as  was 
his  master.  Apparently  not  long  afterward,  but  whether  or  not  on 
the  journey  from  Prairie  du  Chien  I  do  not  know,  Harris  was 
drowned  in  Rock  river,  probably  within  the  bounds  of  Illinois. 

Very  soon  the  question  of  slavery  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mills  m 
a  peculiar  form.  To  serve  a  superintendent  of  an  Indian  school  near 
Prairie  du  Chien  there  came  thither  in  1833  (Septeml)er  7th)  Rev. 
David  Lowrey.  He  came  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  This  movement 
he  calls  "leaving  his  native  land."  Writing  to  "The  Revivalist"  of 
Nashville,  he  seems  to  have  been  glad  to  say:  "This  is  a  free  land.  No 
slavery  can  be  admitted  here."  But  when  he  set  about  organizing  a 
church,  as  he  soon  did,  he  found  that  questions  involving  slavery  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  South.  One  of  those  who  proposed  en- 
tering into  the  new  church  was  Andrew  Cochrane.  He  !iii  come 
from  Missouri  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  new  fort  or,  at 
least,  the  putting  up  of  the  stone  work  thereof.  He  held  slaves  in 
Missouri.  Young  Mills,  also  a  prospective  member  of  the  proposed 
organization,  was  so  decided  an  abolitionist  that  he  was  reluctant  to 
enter  into  covenant  with  a  church  that  was  to  have  a  slaveh'.;l:ler  m 
its  fellowship.  However,  his  objections  were  finally  overcome,  prob- 
ably because  Cochrane  was  to  return  soon  to  Missouri. 

Another  circumstance  concerning  slavery  at  Prairie  du  Chii^n 
Judge  Mills  remembers  well.  Moreover,  it  is  mentioned  by  Rev.  .\1- 
fred  Brunson  in  his  autobiography.  To  him  it  was.  no  doubt,  a  mat- 
ter of  intense  mortification,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  k"!en  de- 
light to  his  enemies.  There  was  in  the  fort  a  slave  who  was  known 
by  the  name  of  his  master,  a  Captain  Day.  This  negro  hid  been 
among  the  Ojibways  and  had  learned  their  language.  Mr.  Brunson 
was  interested  in  mission  work  among  these  Indians,  and  thought  that 
Day  would  prove  to  be  an  efficient  helper  in  that  service.  Acco'd'tig- 
ly  he  raised  Si. 200,  Judge  Mills  says,  and  bought  the  proposed  mis- 
sionary. But  Day  proved  to  be  different  from  what  Mr.  Branson 
had  supposed  that  he  was  or  he  underwent,  for  the  worse,  a  change 
in  character.  So.  from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  the  investment 
proved  to  be  total  loss.-^. 

2.3.  Sonic  yiMr-;  afti-rwiinl.  \\\wn  JihIlip  Mills  wn.;  on  a  Joiirnoy  fr.im  Kort 
SnelllnK  or   thiTfiiliunt    to   llu'   lica.l   nf   l-ikr   SiiirtIof,    lie   saw    this  colon  il   man   D.iy 
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After  his  removal  to  Grant  county,  which  was  in  1843,  Julge  Mills 
was  actively  instrumental  in  legally  terminating  one  instan.x-  of  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  There  was  a  man  named  Grav-s  who 
lived  at  or  near  Hurricane  Grove,  a  hamlet  in  the  town  of  Lancaster. 
Graves,  who  was  a  Christian  man,  desired  not  only  that  his  slave 
be  free  but  that  he  have  legal  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact.  Ac- 
cordingly a  friendly  suit  was  brought  in  order  that  the  validity  of  the 
manumission  papers  might  be  without  possibility  of  doubt.  Thee 
papers  were  for  the  protection  of  the  negro  in  case  of  his  proposed 
return  to  Missouri. 

Another  case  of  negro  slavery  at  Green  Bay  remains  to  l)e  men- 
tioned. This  was  of  a  girl  named  Maria,  a  full-blooded  negro,  who 
was  brought  from  Washington.  D.  C.  by  Governor  John  S.  Horner. 
He  is  remembered  in  our  Wisconsin  history  as  the  man  who  attempt- 
ed to  continue  here  the  legal  existence  of  the  Territory  of  Alichigan 
after  the  state  of  Michigan  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  He  and 
his  wife  were  from  Virginia.  About  1837  or  1838.  so  Dr.  Porter,  my 
informant,  thought-•^  they  brought  the  slave  girl  with  them  to  Green 
Bay.  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  then  of  Green  Bay,  later  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  Milwaukee,  told  Maria  that  she  was  free.  Tiiereupon 
she  left  her  former  master  and  mistress,  who  were  thereby  made  so 
angry  that  they  ceased  to  attend  the  church  of  wiiich  Mr.  Peet  was 
pastor.  Maria  afterward  served  in  the  family  of  my  informant,  who 
w-as  :Mr.  Peefs  successor  at  Green  Bay.  Maria  was  married  in'  18+5. 
Years  afterward,  when  she  had  become  a  widow,  she  again  net  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  announced  to  them  her  great  sorrow  in  the 
plaintive  wail  of  the  Bethlehem  widow  of  three  thousand  vears  ago, 
"Call  me  Mara,  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.'' 
Once  more  she  served  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Porter,  when  he  was  army 
chaplain  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  Wyoming.  This  Maria  Grant  died  in 
1892.  perhaps  the  last  of  the  sixty  or  more  who  have  been  held  as 
slaves  here  in  Wisconsin. 

In  Beetown  and  about  six  miles  west  of  Lancaster  is  a  plnce 
to  which  has  been  given,  in  late  years,  the  name  Flora  Fountain.  1,  ,. 
its  popular  designation  was,  and  perhaps  is,  Slabtown.  At  its  be- 
gmnmg  the  settlement  was  composed  in  large  proportion  of  colored 
people.     Among  these  were  Isaac  and  Charles  Shepherd,  of  -vhom  it 

wlio  h9il  tnkfii  to  hii.isfit  an  Iii.liaii  wife  ;„„!.  fr,.iu  a  business  puint  of  view  uis 
making  j:ooil    use   of   his   fr.'..il,,iji. 

24.  "Early  In  .\i.ril.  IVtii.  .\,-tii.;r  Governor  Il,.rnrr  had  iiiov,.,l  to  Wisr.nislii.  cx- 
Iieotliii;  lo  hol.i  ihi-  s:;ii]e  r.l.itioii  to  Wis,oii.s;ii  that  ho  h:ol  liohl  t,,  .Mi,  hi-in.'  — 
Alfrwl    r.rniison,     H.     It..     ■•Wis,,insin     Ili.storl.al  I'oll.Tih.n.v."   Vol     II      ,,    .{uii ' 

I  Jare  i.ot  say  thai  .Maria  was  hro„.-'i.t  at  the  time  in-atioin,!  '  hv  I)r'  r.rim- 
son.  When  Mr.  an. I  Mrs.  ll„nier  l.r.oiulit  the  slave  siil.  i  hev  ea.ne  Dr  forter  tohi 
me,    hy   way  of  .vt.   U,ui>. 
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was  currently  reported  that  they  were  brought  from  Virginia  as  slaves 
by  William  Horner,  and  that  they  retused  to  return.  Difterent  from 
this,  however,  are  the  impressions  of  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton  who, 
for  forty  years  and  more,  was  virtually  bishop  of  Lancaster.-^  He 
thinks  that  these  negroes  had  been  free  in  Virginia  before  they  were 
brought  to  Wisconsin.  So  that,  according  to  this  understanding,  we 
have  here  no  story  of  either  slavery  or  emancipation. 

Very  manifest  has  been  made  to  me  in  the  preparation  oi  this 
narrative  the  inr'uence  of  anti-slavery  men  from  the  South,  especially 
from  that  part  of  it  that  was  once  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the 
West.  Into  this  Southern  or  South-and- Western  abolitionism,  we 
do  not  need  to  take  a  very  deep  look  to  find  therein  the  kind  of  man- 
hood produced  in  our  middle  Atlantic  states,  and  farther  west,  out  of 
Scotch-Irish  and  kindred  blood.  Hearty,  hospitable,  faithful  in  friend- 
ship, determined,  and  sometimes  vengeful,  in  cnmiiy,  reverent  toward 
God  but  inclined  to  hold  themselves  on  equality  wit'i  all  who  are  less 
than  He;  commonly  orthodox  if  anything— and  usually  they  are  some- 
thing—in religion,  often  narrow-minded  and  almost  always  prejudiced 
against  something  or  somebody  are  (or  were)  these  people.  And  per- 
haps we  may  say  about  the  same  things  of  many  of  their  descendants. 
Terrible  fighters  were  the  pioneers  if  this  stock,  altogether  too  ready 
with  guns  and  fists.  Allied  in  some  respects  to  the  Puritans,  tl-ey  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  them,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  credit  the  sons 
and  the  influence  of  New  England  with  what  these  men  have  done.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  pointed  out,  there  went  into  the  making  of  this 
nation  somewhat  that  came  to  it  by  way  neither  of  Massachusetts  bay 
nor  of  James  river.  Upon  men  of  this  class  fell  the  duty,  for  the  most 
part,  of  contending,  face  to  face,  with  whatever  there  was  here  of  ac- 
tual slavery.  These  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  were  as  ready  as 
any  for  the  great  conflict  of  1861-1865,  and  none  fought  more  sturdily 
and  successfully.  If,  to  our  shame  and  sorrow,  slave  blood  nas  been 
drawn  by  the  lash  upon  Wisconsin  soil,  and  has  fallen  thereon  even 
in  murder,  we  remember  with  solemn  pride  and  increasing  honor  that 
the  blood  of  our  men.  of  all  races,  fell  upon  slave  soil  and  helped  to 
make  it  free,  as  we  believe,  forever. 

JOHN  NELSON'  D.VVIDSON. 


2j.     One  of  liis  sons,   PMwanl   I)h  i.u-ljt    K:il<in.    Is   prisiili'M   of  Ilfloit 
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ELEAZER  WILLIA^IS-HIS  FORERUNNERS,  HIMSELF. 


Until  witliin  a  recent  period  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  claims 
for  royal  descent  for  Elcazer  Williams  had  been  abandoned,  that  they 
were,   in   truth,   as 

"Dead  as  the  bulrushes  round  little  Moses 
On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile." 

The  publication,  however,  by  a  reputable  London  house,  of  The 
Sti^ry  ni'  Lnitis  AT//,  of  Frjncc.^  and  the  appearance  of  many  news- 
paper screeds  relying  upon  that  volume  as  authority  have  re-directed 
attention  to  these  extravagant  pretensions  and  justify,  even  if  they  do 
not  demand,  this  present  writint^-. 

In  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  ni  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk, 
Robert  eldest  son  of  Stephen  and  :\Jargaret  (Cooke)  Wilyams  was 
baptised  on  December  ii.  1608.  Robert's  wife,  Elizabeth  Stalham, 
was  a  year  or  thereabouts  her  husband's  junior.  Robert  was  a  cord- 
wainer  and  plied  his  trade  in  his  native  shire  from  i6-',3  until  he  de- 
serted his  ancestral  shores.  On  April  8,  1637,  he  with  his  wife  and 
their  four  children  Samuel.  Joiin,  Elizabeth  and  Deliorah,  was  exam- 
ined preliminary  to  emigration  to  New  England.  One  week  later  the 
family  sailed  in  the  Rose  of  Yarmouth  for  Boston.  Others  of  the 
same  sirname  from  the  same  neighborhood  followctl  their  cx:imi)le. 
Forthwith  Roi^ert  made  permanent  settlement  in  Roxbury  where  in 
1643  his  hou^ehrild.  now  augmented  to  .--ix  eliiklrcn.  dwelt  upon  an 
estate  of  iwcntv-tive  acres.  As  a  member  of  the  church  oi  the  Rev. 
John  Flliot.  and  as  otherwise  uualilicd.  Robert  was  made  a  freeman 
.May    !0.    1643.- 

He  was  a  personage  of  strong  fibre — a  rigid  Puritan.  Self-exiled 
for  conscience's  >ake.  his  conscience  was  his  constant  mentor.  .\  single 
incident  will  picture  his  character:  The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts 
Bay   sent   letters   to   the   several   towns    in    167.2.    re(|uosting   pecuniary 

1.  The  slory  of  I/iuis  XVII.  of  Fiance  r.y  Ellza'icth  K.  Kvatis.  Swan,  Sm- 
ne«eliein    A:   Co..    London.    ISO."!. 

2.  Williams'  Robert  Wniiams,  ././i/.th/.v  llotteii's  Ori;.:iral  Tsis.  20.  2D2:  L-t- 
lers  nf  Kdward  II.  Willianis,  Jr..  of  r.eiiaelieni.  Pa.;  New  Krsl-Mid  llistovi.al  aid 
>;<nealc>;.-ieal  Ke-ister.  II.  .V.;  III.  I'.m;  XIV.  V.Sr.  XXXV.  217;  XI  IV.  212:  XI.VII. 
.•jr."..  Tliis  last  set  will  hereinafter  lie  atihrcvlated  to  Ueplster.  .Vll  ai'.thorllles  cited 
will  lie  i.nuMieraitd   with   fuller  till.'S   in    .Vppeiidi.x    I. 
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assistance  for  Harvard  ColU-gc  and  invitiny  criticisms  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution.  Roxbury,  while  not  refusing  the  aid,  replied 
on  March  5,  1672,  complaining  of  an  evil  in  the  method  of  education — 
that  the  youth  were  brought  up  in  pride  ill  fitting  persons  intended 
tor  either  the  magistracy  or  the  ministry,  and  particularizing  their 
wearing  long  hair,  even  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  great  grief  and  fear  of 
many  godly  hearts.  Prominent  among  thp  endorsers  of  this  indictment 
were  Robert  Williams  and  his  son  Samuel.^ 

Both  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Williams  died  in  Roxbury— the  former. 
September  i,  1693,  the  latter,  July  28,  i674.^They  were  the  progenitors 
of  many  distinguished  and  honored  Americans;  not  a  few  of  these, 
despite  the  capillary  criticism,  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  one. 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  was  himself  the  founder  of  a  college.^ 

Samuel  Williams,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  emigrant,  whose 
age  at  death  allows  1632  to  be  computed  as  his  probable  birth  year, 
was,  like  his  father,  a  cordwainer.  He  was  a  deacon,  and  from  Decem- 
ber 9,  1677,  ruling  elder,  in  the  Roxbury  church.  On  March  2,  1654. 
he  married  Theoda,  born  July  26,  1637.  the  eldest  daughter  of  Deacon 
William  and  Martha  (Efolgrave)  Parke  of  Roxbury.  There  Samuel 
became  a  freeman  in  March,  1658,  there  he  died  September  28.  1698. 
and  there  his  widow  died  August  2.  I7i8.« 

The  second  son  of  this  pair,  John,  over  whose  strange,  sad  history 
the  veil  of  human  sympathy  has  long  and  fondly  hung,  was  born  in 
Roxbury  December  10,  i'^4.'^  Educated  by  the  generosity  of  his 
grandfather  Parke  he  graduated  in  1683  at  Harvard  College.**  doubt- 
less without  long  hair,  and  entered  the  ministrj'.  He  married  July  21. 
1687,  Eunice,  born  August  2,  1664,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  and 
Esther  Mather  of  Northampton,  Esther, being  the  daughter  oi  the 
Rev.  John  Warham  of  Windsor.  :Mr.  :y[ather.  who  was  born  in  Dor- 
chester May  13,  1637,  and  died  July  24.  iWio.  was  a  brollur  ot  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather  and  a  son  of  the  emigrant  the  l\e\ .  Rirhrtnl  Mather 
Cborn  1306.  died  .\pril  22,  i(>'K)).o  Upon  the  premature  <leaili  of  ih- 
Rev.  I-:ieazer  Mather,  his  widow  Esther  (who  died  aged  ninety-two 
years  February  10.  1736)  married  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Xortliampton. 
She  thus  became  the  mother  of  Captain  John  Stoddard,  li.u-n  l-\-b- 
ruary  17.  i(i8j.  who  figures  briefly  later  in  this  narrative. 

::.    itrL-isi.T   x.NW.   1--J.   1-". 

4     i;.':ii>uT  -x.wiv.  t.;!'. 

.-,.  Til.  l:.-v.  Mr.  Vnii  i;.  n-srlMir.  in  liis  Ilisr.ric-.il  Iiisu  ir.^e.  .'1.  s.u>>.  of  llio 
l',.iiii.I.T  ..1  Willian.-  < -..11.  ■.;,•.  ••r.i.lii-Mini  WllIi;nM>  h  us  .1.  >•■  i.dia  fr..rii  tin-  I  i->t  I"..- 
rltaii    :iiii' .-ir.v." 

0.  SlMl.L.irs  I>,-.  rli,-M  II.  .-.Ti;:  Wiili.n.is-  i;,.l,(it  WiilK.nis.  V;  Williaiiis'  Wil- 
lijiiiis  Miiiil.v.  :■..■;:  i:.L-Utrr  \.\.\I\".  f.!i.  S!al.l..i.  iniais  Aui;iisi  -Sr..  1T1».  u-f  m.1  .,t 
.Vuciist    -',    ITls. 

7.     Willi. mis'    i;..l>,ii    Wihi.iiiis.    s:    Sli.-ia..:!'-    I.,  .ilii'l.l.    II.   .'IV.^ 

*.     WiUi.nns-    i;,-,l,-,„,..l   iMiHiv,   •M\:    s:i.l..v's   fan.ir.l   rr.  .l.n.ips,    lit.   -•(•.... 

:..    !:,:;i~i.r  VI,  IJo. 
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Minute,  perhaps  tedious,  have  been  these  genealogical  details — yet, 
purposely  minute,  that  it  might  clearly  appear  how  gentle  the  llower 
of  saintly  New  England  growth  that  was  forcefully  transplanted  from 
Deerfield  into  the  wildernesses  of  Canada  to  bloom,  and  fade,  in  exile 
there. 

Deerfield.  or  Pocunituck  meaning  High  Rock  Place,!"  ^35  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Massachusetts  world  when  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
began  to  preach  there  in  June,  16S6.  His  little  following  was  formally 
organized  into  a  church  and  he  ordained  its  pastor  October  17,  1688.11 
Here  he  faithfully  ministered  to  a  loyal  flock;  here  were  born  the 
eleven  children  of  his  marriage  with  Eunice  JMather.i-  Yet  in  much 
disquietude  was  his  life  passed.  ^lore  than  once  in  the  circling  years 
the  dusky  prov.-ler  surprised  the  sleeping  village;  more  than  once  the 
ruthless  hatchet  and  the  pitiless  nrie  wrought  their  ruin  among  its 
brave  inhabitants.  These  pathetic  events  pertain  not  to  my  theme; 
yet  of  one.   brief  mention  is  necessary. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  leap-year  day,  1704.  three  hundred  and 
forty  French  and  Indians^^  under  Alajor  Hertel  de  Rouville  attacked 
the  slumbering  inhabitants.  A  few  happily  escaped,  more  were  slain, 
still  more — chattel  property  for  their  greedy  captors — were  taken  pris- 
oners. The  narrative  of  that  fatal  morning  of  February  29,  1704,  may 
be  read  in  many  histories — in  Penhalk)w,  Hoyt,  Dwight,  Parkman, 
Sheldon  >* 

.Seven  children  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  were  sleeping  peace- 
fully at  home  when  the  assault  began.  Two  of  these.  John  and  a  babe 
Jerusha  were  killed:  five. — Samuel,  Esther,  Stephen,  Eunice  and  War- 
ham  were  captivated.  These  last  with  their  parents  and  more  than  one 
hundred  other  prisoners  were  started  without  delay  upon  a  cold  and 
dreary  journey  across  \'ermont  to  their  future  Canadian  abodes.  Upon 
the  second  day  of  their  wintry  tramp,  March  i,  Mrs.  \\'illianis.  whose 
confinement  had  been  recent,!^  with  failing  strength  was  fording  Green 
River  five  miles  northwest  of  Greeitfield.  Xo  friend  was  near  to 
assist  h.-r.  for  the  captivvs  had  been  si)rinkled  here  and  there  among 

V).  i;.^:;isui-  XXVIII.  jvl,  tjoiisult  as  t"  Merrliel^l  Now  V.  ri,  C.il.jual  Docn- 
Jiicnts,    IV,    WSi,    1009. 

11.  ShohloB's  DocrilclJ   I,  'J'r.   Williums"   I;eJo.  mfd  Capiiv,   9.;;    Kcgisicr.    VI,  74. 

12.  Tlio  uaiuts  and  vital  statistics  of  tlieso  eliililrcii  foiiii  .\p|K-iidlx  II.  .\.  ped- 
it'roe  oC  iiicinl.eis  of  tl;e   Wllli.iiiis  fatuily  im  uiiuiii-d   in   this  yaivr  fiiriii.s  .\|.|  endix   III. 

1.3.  Tmo  liiiiidri-d  Ficnoli  and  tl.e  nmaiiidir  Indians— [imi  riy  Kasierii  Iiidinns  'n 
native  costncnc.  iiartly  M..hawlcs  or  Mao.pias  (-ai:.'d  M:i.|ii.us  lu  N.  Y.  lol.  1  k..  s.  IV, 
SOS)  of  Caii^'linawaga,  prulcatiiy  in  c-ivilizi'd  atiiio,     Sl:c!d.  u's  D.  cniild   [.   2:a, 

14.  IVniipUow's  Indian  wars,  24;  Iloyfs  .\i!ti.|iiaii,in  Itisaiclies.  ls6;  luvi^ht'a 
Tnivcls  II,  til:  I'aikinnns  II.ilf-.ontHiy  "f  nnUci,  I,  52:  Sl:e  d  n's  U  iiiiil.!,  I,  0'.. 
\a  almi>st  oiiiLiiiiii.rary  aiOMiiiit  is  nionlluihd  Itisour  IX.  till.  .\  woidciit  ..f  .lean 
Haptistf  Ilirtcl,  SeiL'n'.-iir  de  Itouvllle  <  an  lie  ^•■■n  in  Wii  ■,  r's  .N'^r  ;  t  v.-  :in  I  ';itcal 
history  V.   1(h;.      lie  was  tliiriy-I\.nr  yrais  uf  a-i-  at    tl'.^  line  ..f  tli'-  r^id. 

15.  Her  oliild  Jirusha   was  linin  .laiiiiniy    l,"i,    ITiii.      i;,,L;l.t   r    X.'.IV.  .tiri. 
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the  scattered  savages.  Her  Indian  attendant,  percei\ing  that  she  would 
prove  unprofitable  for  sale  or  exchange,  tomahawked  her  as  she  was 
staggering  up  a  hill  just  after  crossing  the  stream.  Her  body,  found 
by  pursuing  whites,  was  reverently  returned  and  now  sleeps  in  God's 
acre  in  Deerfield.  and  a  monument  to  her  memory,  dedicated  August 
12,  1886,  adorns  the  slope  where  she  tell.^'* 

After  many  privations,  terrible  to  suffer,  thrilling  even  to  read. 
ijie  remainder  of  the  \\'illianis  family,  although  in  separated  bands, 
reached  their  different  destinations.  All  of  them  except  one  eventu- 
ally returned  to  their  Deerfield  home.  The  father  was  exchanged, 
reached  Boston  by  water  November  21,  1706,  was  recalled  to  his  pas- 
torate in  Deerfield  and  died  there  June  12,  1720.^"  His  The  Redeemed 
Captiz'e  Reiiirviiig  to  Zioii,  relates  in  quaint  language  the  story  of 
the  Indian  attack,  of  the  inclement  march,  of  the  life  in  Canada. ^^ 

One  of  the  Williams  family,  it  is  repeated,  did  not  return  to  the 
Deerfield  home.  This  one.  Eunice,  her  mother's  namesake,  the  de- 
scendant of  two  deacons  and  three  ministers  of  Puritan  New  England. 
the  far  away  child  nf  many  paternal  supplications  and  bitter  tears, •■' 
frail  solitary  maiden  among  many  stalwart  Indian  braves,  claims  now 
our  sole  attention. 

Upon  the  divisem  of  the  captives  Eunice  fell  to  a  chieftain  of  the 
settlement  which  the  French  calletl  Saidt  St.  Louis  but  which  in 
sonorous  Iro(|uois  is  Caughnawaga.-"  This  village,  the  namesake  oi 
a  Mohawk  hamlet  west  from  Albany,  was  situated  four  leagues  above 
^Montreal  on  .the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  early  as  1636  the 
spot  was  considered  sightly  for  habit;ition  but  11  '.'..i-,  hot  ii:,;!  [•,.>; 
that  the  first  Iroquois  went  there.  These  Iroquois,  largely  Mohawks 
with  a  few  (.)neida^.  bad  b'.en  converted  by  jestn't  missionaries  to 
Catholicism  and  to  the  French  interest  and  had  been  induced  from  time 
to  time  to  abandon  their  ancient  scats  in  New  York  for  homes  near 
^Montreal  wiiere  tliey  \\oul(l  be  under  the  wmg  of  the  Church.  Thi'.s 
dwellin.L;  they  .-er\ed  both  a^  a  bidwark  against  the  ICnglish  and  as 
allies  of  the  French  in  war  an<.l  in  marauding,  while  they  enriched 
themselves  by  lucrative  contraband  trade  between  the  lower  Iluflson 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  .\t  about  the  period  of  tlie  Deerfield  massacn.- 
two-thirds  of  the  Xew  York  r^lohawks  had  l)>.en  persuaded  to  deport 
themselves  to  Caughnawaga,  so  that  about  three  himdred  and  fifty 
praying  Indiana  were  then  living  there.  In  1750  the  entire  popidation 
may  have  been  one  thousand  souU.     I^.iil  notwithstanding  the  religious 

It;.     .Sliel.l.iii'.-;    I'ocilk-liI    II.    .iTT. 

17.    .-^Iitliluns    Dcirli.lil    I.    X'.S:    Willinnis'    Wiil-.inis   faiuil.v.    G :. 
IS.     Tor   tlie  Ciliti.iii>  of  this  lilil.'    look   sic    Willi. iin>'    U.-.l,,.iii..,l   c;i.|  tivc  (\o;t!i- 
Minptc.ii.   isr..'l)   IKIKC   iii;   .\llilhiiic'.<   Di,  ii,.ii;ii.v   III.    ■-'711;    slii'l.luiiV   I),  e  ilelil    IT.    .?77. 
ID.     Willinin.s'    K.'il.-cm,  ,1    .Mpriv.    ITh.    171:    Will  ;iiii-,'    Wllli.iiiK    fmnil.v.    US. 
■20.     r.iikor's    F.iiiiioi'   Willi;nns.    •-',■;. 
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iiitUienccs  tlu-sc  mission  Indians  still  continued  savages.  Althougii 
baptized  and  wearing  the  crucifix  they  yet  hung  their  wigwams  with 
scalps,  yet  wielded  their  tomahawks  against  feeble  women  and  innocent 
children. 

Remnants  of  the  Caughnawaga  mission  still  e.xist  and  travelers 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  peer  curiously  at  ungarbed  pappooses  sporting 
about  the  shore  and  at  tawny  braves  stalking  aimlessly  under  the 
arcliing  trees. -^ 

Eunice  \\'illiams,  born  September  17,  1696,--  was  between  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age  when  her  captivity  began.  Once  or  twice 
during  her  father's  stay  in  Canada  he  was  permitted  to  visit  and  con- 
sole his  daughter.  At  these  occasions  he  conjured  her  to  the  remem- 
))rance  of  her  prayers  and  of  her  catechism  and  warned  her  against  the 
desertion  of  her  faith.  Strenuous  yet  futile  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
her  return  with  him  to  New  England;  persistent  \'et  vain  endeavors 
for  her  release  were  afterwards  pressed  by  Colonel  John  Schuyler 
of  Albany  and  Deacon  John  Sheldon  of  Deerfield.  Gradually  her 
susceptible  child-nature  yielded  to  her  environment  and  to  the  gentle 
demeanor  of  her  captors.  She  became  an  Indian  in  dress  and  man- 
ners, a  Catholic  in  religion.  Ilcr  conversion  was  consummated  by 
her  re-baptism  with  the  name  of  Alargaret.  She  forgot  her  English 
and  her  catechism.  Her  lapse  from  the  ancestral  creed  was  to  her 
father  the  keenest  torture.-" 

After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  brought  brief  peace  to  America 
alike  with  Europe,  the  father  of  Eunice  and  Colonel  John  Stoddard 
were  appointed  by  the  government  of  Alassachusetls  Bay  to  negotiate 
the  redemption  of  Xew  Englandcrs  who  were  in  captivity  jn  Canada. 
The  commissioners  left  Boston  November  5,  1713,  and  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  parleyings  which  were  characterized  by  earnestness  and 
skill  on  their  side  and  by  e.xtrcmc  disingcnuousness  on  the  part  of  the 
French  authorities.  The  commissioners  finally  sailed  homeward  with 
twenty-si.x  redeemed  captives.  Eunice  howe\er  was  not  oi  the  num- 
ber although  her  father  saw  her  and  had  discourse  witii  her  "and  her 
Indian  relations."  How  tantalizing  such  an  interview  must  ha\e  been 
to  the  now  impatient  and  angered   father  the  dry  tone   <>f  .'>tn(l<lard"s 

21.  Autln.rities  cuiii.-erninj,'  C;in«liuawu^'a:  N.  Y.  C.il.  Hoes.  IV,  8i,  747:  V,  742: 
VI.  r>S2.  (■.211:  X.  yoi:  i;el;iti,.n  cli-s  Ji'siiiies.  1C::C,  -42;  I  ettrcs  diliMHtes  ut  cirieiues 
1.  Ot*j;  I'lirkinairs  Ilalf-L-.'nliiry  nC  cinfliot  I..  11,  12;  Parkninirs  The  nUl  i-.'-.-iiue  in 
Canada,  3CS:  I'arkirKin's  .Moiitcaliu  ami  Wnlfe,  I.  fil :  II,  lU;  Ltl.r,  .May  15.  1S9C, 
from  11k-  IU'v.  .Vrlljur  K.  .IciU'S.  .'*.  .1..  nf  St  Mury's  Col' ;;<\  M.  ntnal:  Ilaxi.i's  Xew 
K'.once  In  New  r.n;;lau(i,  327;  Stone's  .Sir  William  .loliiisiu  1.  '■'<>.  'auL-linaua;;:!  lUfaos, 
Cook   the  kettle.     Doounicutary  liislory  of  New  Yo;k   III     lluS. 

22.  Sheldon's  Dioi li.'Ul  II,  377:  Baliei's  Kuiici-  Wnii.uns,  20.  William-;'  Uobert 
Williams,   10,   prints  Suptcmber  IG,   ICHC. 

23.  r.akor's  Kunire  Williams.  23.  21:  W  illiam ■'  Itnlri-mpd  (■apli\c.  '6:  I'.iik- 
nian's    II;rlf-wnniry   <.f  i-niilllil,    I..    77. 
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Journal-*  leaves  to  inference  and  imagination.  Mr.  Williams  never 
saw  his  dauglitcr  again. 

Tlic  date  of  her  marriage  is  unknown.  From  the  reference  in 
Stoddard's  Journal  to  her  "Indian  relations,"-^  from  the  earnest  pro- 
test of  her  father  to  the  governor  of  Canada  against  marriages  be- 
tween Indians  and  minor  white  girls^o  and  especially  from  a  memorial 
of  Colonel  John  Schuyler  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  it  appears 
that  Eunice  was  already  a  wife  when  the  commissioners  arrived  in 
Canada.  The  last  mentioned  document  shows="  that  the  marriage  oc- 
curred before  May  25,  1713 — before  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Her  husband  was  Amrusus,  a  name  roughly  civilized  into  Roger 
Toroso,  a  full-blood  Caughnawaga  Indian."* 

Of  her  life  among  her  adopted  people  there  are  but  few  glimpses. 
She  never  forgot  her  ancestral  home;  she  never  entirely  lost  the  New 
England  spirit.  Her  husband  assumed  the  sirname  Williams;  her 
only  son  was  called  from  her  father,  John.-"  In  1740,  by  the  solicita- 
tion of  Colonel  John  Schuyler,""  who  hoped  to  accomplish  her  volun- 
tary return  to  civilization,  she  and  her  husband  visited  Albany.  Here 
by  prior  arrangement  were  present  her  brothers  Eleazer  and  Stephen 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham,  her  brother-in-law.  Yielding  to  their 
entreaties  the  visit  was  extended  to  Long  JNIcadow.  where  her  brother 
Stephen  was  minister. ■''i  Finding  that  no  force  was  used  to  detain 
them  Eunice  and  her  liusband  returned  in  1741  with  two  children, 
tarrying  at  ^lansfield,^^  Boston  and  other  towns  and  remaining  several 
months.  Public  interest  in  these  visitors  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  province  offered  the  family  a  tract  of  land 
in  Massachusetts  for  their  settlement — a  gift  which  Eunice  refused, 
fearing  its  acceptance  would  endanger  her  soul.^^    In  1743  a  third  visit 

24.  Stoddard's  Journal  is  printed  at  len^tb  In  Hogister  V,  2  5.  Miss  Baker's 
Eunice  Williams  is  an  interesting  account  of  thj  efforts  male  for  tlie  r.  1  ase  of 
Eunice. 

25.  Register  V,   33. 

26.  Baker's   Eunice   Williams,   33. 

27.  Baker's  Eunice  Williams,  2S,  29. 

28.  .Sheldon's  Doerfield  I,  347;  letter.  April  G,  Is'Jij.  from  Edward  II.  Wil- 
liams,   jr. 

29.  Parkman's  Halt-century  of  conflict  I,  S7:   link.r's  Eunice  Wil'iims.   37. 

30.  Colonel  Scliu.vler  was  born  April  5,  lt;<',S.  and  was  gr.mlfather  of  Gcnril 
Philip   Schuyler.     N.   Y.   Col.   Docs.   IV,  400;   Lnmb's   N.'W   York   I,    ir)3. 

31.  But  she  would  not  lodu'c  in  the  house:  a  wiswam  wa^  coiisiruoti'd  in  ilio  or- 
chard and  she  slept  there.     I>™,i.'incndo\v  Centennial,   74. 

32.  An  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  in  Ihe  preicno'  of  Eunice  Willi  ims,  nt 
Mansfield,  Connecticut,  AuKust  4.  1741,  liy  her  remr.io  'ilaiive.  the  Rev.  .So'onon 
Williams  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  is  prtserved  In   Wiliaus'  Red  e  ned  C.ipli^e.    170. 

33.  Statement  of  Jcrusha  il.  Colton,  a  drsrcndant  of  tlie  Uev.  Join  Willi  ims, 
dated   .May  20,   isnc.   iirlnled   In  Willi:im^'   R.deenied  Captive,    171. 
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was  made. 3*  On  all  these  occasions  her  New  England  cousins  unavail- 
fngly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  renunciation  at  least  oi  her  Indian 
dress  and  customs. 

In  1758,  fifty-four  years  after  her  forcible  abduction  from  Deerfield 
she  visited  this  home  of  her  infancy.  By  her  civilized  kindred  she 
was  rehabilitated  in  English  garb  to  attend  the  Sunday  preaching  m 
her  father's  church.  But  neither  the  sacred  associations  of  the  occasion 
nor  the  memories  of  the  past,  nor  the  tearful  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
could  restrain  her  from  resuming  her  Indian  blanket  after  the  service 
had  closed. 3^  Yet  she  never  became  a  savage  in  her  disposition.  Her 
influence  at  Caughnawaga  was  always  exercised  upon  the  side  oi 
clemency  towards  captured  foes  and  against  barbarous  warfare.  The 
humane  inclinations  with  which  she  inspired  her  martial  grandson 
Thomas  Williams  amazed  his  white  allies.sf'  A  letter  written  or  dic- 
tated by  her  to  her  brother  Stephen  in  December,  1781,  when  she  was 
more  than  eighty-five  years  of  age,  shows,  if  faithfully  rendered  into 
English,  a  resumption,  perhaps  a  continuance,  of  the  methods  of 
expression  and  drift  of  thought  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  her 
earliest  childhood  i^' 

My  bcloTCd  brother,  once  in  captivity  with  nic,  aDd  I  am  still  so  as  you  may 
coDsider  it,  but  I  am-  free  in  the  Lord,  We  are  now  botli  very  old  and  are  still  per- 
mitted by  the  goodness  of  God  to  live  in  the  land  of  the  living'.  This  may  bf  the  last 
time  you  may  hear  from  me.  Oh  iiray  for  me  that  I  may  be  prcpa-cd  for  death  and 
I  trust  we  may  meet  in  Heaven  with  all  our  godly  relatives. 

The  writing  of  this  letter  is  the  latest  event  yet  discovered  in  the 
life  of  Eunice.     Five  years  after,  in  1786,  she  died  at  Caughnawaga.^* 

Of  her  marriage  with  the  Indian  Amrusus  were  born  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  whose  dates  of  birth  are  unknown.  The  son  John 
died  childless  at  Lake  George  in  1758;  the  daughter  Catherine  al- 
though married  was  likewise  without  ottspring;  the  remaining  d.iugh- 
ter,  called  sometimes  Mary  but  more  often  and  perhaps  more  correctly 
Sarah  is  therefore  the  only  child  of  Eunice  by  whom  her  blood  has 
been  perpetuated.-*  That  this  statement  as  to  the  postci-ity  of  Eunice 
is  true  is  known  from  her  own  lips.     The  Rev.  James  Dean,  who  was 

3-1.  A  letter  fnow  owned  by  ICdward  E.  -Vyrcs  of  Cliicago)  was  writti^n  10  th: 
Rev.  Stephen  Williams  of  Ixinprnioadow,  brother  of  Kimice.  0:1  Ociobor  24.  1713,  by 
the  Kev.  John  Sergeant  of  Stockljridge.  congratulating'  Mr.  Williams  ".'n  tliis  third 
visit  from  your  poor  captive  sister,"  and  expressing  the.  hope  that  "she  will  now  b- 
persuaded  to  stay  with  you."  Tlie  writer,  born  in  Newark.  New  Jo-sev.  ITli.  Yal  ■ 
1720.  became  a  missionary  to  the  Stockbridae  Indi.uis,  l"."!!.  negiste;-  X,  is".  232. 
Mr.  ."Sergeant  married  Abifrail,  sister  of  Colonel  Kphraim  WilliMnis.  foiiid^r  of  Will- 
lam.s   College.      Scribner's   Monthly,    February,    lSO,"i,    247. 

3j.    Williams'    Wiliijms    family,    92-04. 

3C.    Williams'  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-pen,  21. 

37.     Williams'    Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-gen,    41. 

3S.     I/ftter.    April    C.    ISOG.    from    Edward    II.    Williains,    jr. 

30.    Williams'   Williams  family,  04;   Williams'  Tc-bo-ra-gwa-ne-g.  n,    17,   IS. 
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on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  of  Caiiglinawaga  and  St.  Francis  in  1773 
and  1774  and  became  well  acquamted  with  Eunice  and  her  surround- 
ings, thus  wrote  to  her  brother  Stephen  mider  date  of  November 
12,  1774:"' 

Slio  lias  two  daughters  and  one  giamlsi  .11  vvIi'lvi  juc  all  tliu  d  s  eudauls  s  e  lias. 
Both  hot-  (laui,'htors  are  uiairiod  Imt  one  of  tlicui  has  uu  children.  Yjiir  sstcr  livvs 
conifovlably  and  well  and  cuusidoring  her  advanced  agi'  eujiiy'd  a  go  ,d  slate  o!  beaiUi 
when  I  left  the  eountr.v.  She  retains  still  an  alt'eciiouatc  reniembianc  ■  of  her  fr  end;  iJi 
X.  Knyland  but  tells  me  that  she  never  expects  t)  s  e  th  uu  again,  t n-  laiuues  or  so 
long  u  Journey  would   be  too  nmch  for  her  to  uud  rgo. 

This  letter  makes  no  reference  to  Anirusus — 1  assume  that  lie 
was  dead. 

Much  obscurit}'  gathers  about  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Eunice. 
That  she  was  living  in  1774  the  above  extract  renders  certain.  The 
name  of  her  husband,  the  father  of  her  children,  has  eluded  much 
vigilance,  and  in  the  search  for  him  the  shadow  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams  of  Green  Bay  glances  for  the  first  time  across  this  paper's 
path.  In  1846  that  gentleman  had  personal  interviews  with  Stephen 
W.  Williams,  M.  D..  then  compiling  the  genealogy  of  the  Williams 
family,  and  threw  this  light,  if  light  it  be,  upon  the  identity  of  Sarah's 
husband  :^.^ 

In  the  French  war  of  1755-60,  an  English  lleet  sent  out  against 
the  French  was  separated  in  a  tremendous  storm  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Doctor  \\'illiams.  an  English  physician,  was  on  one  of 
the  vessels  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  a  French  man-of-war.  As 
Doctor  Williams  was  a  man  of  science  and  a  distinguished  physician. 
he  was  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  French  physicians 
in  Canada.  He  was  a  botanist  and  was  suffered  to  ramble  in  various 
parts  of  Canada  and  was  carried  by  the  Indians  in  their  canoes  to 
several  of  their  towns.  At  Cauglinawaga  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Eunice,  and  in  175S  married  her  on  condititm 
that  he  would  not  move  from  Canada.  The  physician  proved  to  be  the 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Chester. 

The  genealogist  who  preserves  this  story  was  in  his  lilLtime 
worthy  of  credit.  His  genealogy  is  not  a  model  of  execution,  is  un- 
indexed  and  in  many  ways  faultw  but  the  autli'T  was  of  high  character 

40.  Thi.s  l.'tter  is  i.wiied  by  Kdward  K.  Ayres  of  fhien^-o.  and  was  transcribeil 
for  tue  (as  well  as  the  Set:.-. ant  letter)  by  the  ..•onrte>y  (,P  Cliailes  .\.  i^.uMb  of  Chi- 
cago. -Mr.  Ijeau  graduated  from  Diirtiui>utli  in  ITT."!,  lie  iiasscd  his  e:irly  life  am  ug 
the  Indians  and  became  tMuillar  with  their  language.  After  the  Kevo'utlunary  Mar, 
he  was  stationed  at  I'ort  Stanwix.  now  limue,  New  York,  as  intirp  eter.  He  died 
at  Westinorelanil.  New  Yurk.  in  ISL'o.  aged  7:.  years.  riarmiuuih  (  euteiiiii.il.  Ill; 
Ilamnuind's  Madison   County,   110. 

41.  Williams'    Wlllinnis    family.    01. 
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and  of  unimpcachcd  integrity  and  has  been  praised  lor  his  patient, 
painstaking  and  disinterested  service  to  his  family. ^- 

It  is  supposed  therefore  that  he  printed  the  EngUsh  physician  story 
precisely  as  he  received  it  from  Eleazer.  But  I  may  be  asked.  Why 
tarry  upon  so  unimportant  a  detail  as  the  name  of  the  half-breed 
Sarah's  husband?  The  answer  is  at  hand:  The  consideration  of  this 
trifle  may  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  Eleazer  Williams,  and  the 
character  of  Eleazer  Williams  is  a  great  part  of  my  subject.-'^  If  in  this 
particular  Eleazer  may  be  disclosed  a  fabricator — not  to  use  a  Saxon 
dissyllable  of  similar  import — then  the  maxim  may  pertinently  be  in- 
voked, Falsns  in  uiio,  falsus  in  omnibus.  If  Eleazer  Williams  has  de- 
ceived, deliberately  deceived,  the  world  as  to  the  name  and  identity 
of  his  grandfather  he  may  well  be  assumed  to  have  wrought  like  deceit 
as  to  the  name  and  identity  of  his  father. 

Diagnosis  of  the  English  physician  tale  leads  to  the  following, 
among  other,  observations: 

I.  The  story  itself  is  highly  improbable:  a  cultivated  English 
gentleman,  a  physician,  a  bishop's  son,  would  hardly  ally  himself  for 
life  to  a  half-breed  Caughnawaga  girl  and  stipulate  as  the  price  of  the 
alliance,  that  he  would  not  leave  Canada. 

II.  History  discloses  no  scattering  and  wrecking  of  an  English 
tieet  just  prerious  to  1758,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  a  single  vessel 
by  a  French  man-of-war.  The  authentic  event  most  similar  to  the  one 
described  by  Eleazer — the  destruction  caused  by  the  storm  off  Louis- 
bourg  in  1757^^ — is  wanting  in  the  particulars  which  his  story  con- 
tains. 

III.  In  the  fall  of  1852  this  same  Eleazer  Williams  wrote  an  eulo- 
gistic biography  of  Thomas  Williams.  The  pen  being  now  in  his  own 
hand  he  must  needs  make  wary  statements.  In  announcing  the  parent- 
age of  Thomas  (who  was  the  son  of  Sarah)  an  account  is  given  of 
Thomas'  mother,*^  but  not  a  single  syllabic  is  devoted  to  his  father — 
he  is  not  even  hinted  at.  Does  not  the  argniucntuin  ab  sdentio 
apply  with  strong  force  in  such  a  case?  Would  Eleazer  Williams, 
himself  then  an  Episcopalian,  neglect  so  grand  an  opportunity  to 
glorify  his  family  by  attaching  it  to  that  of  an  English  prelate,  if  truth 
permitted,  if  fear  of  discovery  did  not  prevent?  Why  did  he  not  in 
1852  endorse  by  repetition  the  oral  statements  of  1846? 

IV.  In   the   biography   of  Thomas   Williams  just   described,    it   is 

-12.  i:i-;,'isii;r  XLIX,  ISl;  IX.  GYU;  11  IIU.  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  died  ascd  sUty- 
five  years,   July   G,    l.s"'.j. 

43.  The  Kov.  FraiKis  L.  Hawks,  U.  D.,  in  his  liitHKluctory  n  ite  to  Hanson's 
i/iiir  Iff  . I  JJi/i; ;//<-/!  Anion::  Is.  iu  I'lUiiunrs  M.  iiilily  Ma-azii.o  I.  l:i-l,  lemarks 
that    EUaziT's    "iliaracier    fui-   veracity    lucomus   an    all    iniipurtant   iiuestlon." 

41.     I'arlinian's    Montcalm   and   Wnli'e   I.   472. 

4.'>.    Williams'  Tcho-ra-.CHa-no  {;f  n.   t".   !*"■ 
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written  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  or  thereabouts  Thomas 
used  an  interpreter  in  conversation  with  his  New  England  kin.**^  Cer- 
tainly no  need  for  such  service  could  have  existed  if  he  had  been  the 
son  of  an  English  father,  not  to  suppose  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  physician,  a  botanist,  a  man  of  science,  of  England. 

V.  Eleazer  Williams,  during  his  lifetime,  made  so  many  variations 
upon  the  identity  of  this  husband  of  Sarah  and  father  of  Thomas  as  to 
demonstrate  his  versatility  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity.  To  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hanson,  author  of  The  Lost  Prince,  it  was  stated,  or  more  accu- 
rately, by  him  it  was  recorded,'*"  simply  that  the  young  Indian  girl 
married  an  English  physician  named  Williams.  When  the  1853  edition 
of  The  Redeemed  Caf'tive  appeared,  the  diocese  of  the  bishop,  whose  son 
had  exiled  himself  for  a  Caughnawaga  bride,  was  changed  and  had 
become  Chichester. ■'s  When,  about  1845,  Eleazer  filed  his  pedigree 
with  the  Xew  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  he  recorded  the 
husband  of  Sarah  as  Ezekiel  Williams  an  English  physician.''*  To 
the  prince  de  Joinville  in  1841  Eleazer  related  that  on  his  father's  side 
he,  Eleazer,  was  of  French  origin  i^**  while  the  present  genealogist  of 
the  Williams  family  has  several  lines  of  Eleazer's  descent  all  purport- 
ing to  emanate  from  him  and  all  different.-'^ 

VI.  There  never  was  a  bishop  of  Chester  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams. The  nearest  designation  to  Williams  in  the  Chcsterian  hier- 
archy was  that  of  John  Wilkins,  brother-in-law  of  Oliver  Croniwell. 
who  was  consecrated  in  1668.  ninety  years  before  the  alleged  marriage 
of  Sarah,  and  who  died  November  19,  1672.^-  There  was  a  bishop 
of  Chichester  named  John  Williams,  but  he  was  born  in  1634, •'■•^  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  even  in  the  Registry  of  the  diocese  that 
he  ever  married.^* 

VII.  There  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  Canada  in  the  last  century 
any  English  physician  named  Ezekiel  Williams  or  any  such  physi- 
cian of  that  sirname  who  even  remotely  would  answer  Eleazer's  de- 

46.  TTilliams'    Teho-ra-grw.a-De-gen,   39.      'Wlion   Thom.ns   ■Williams   wa?   at   I>ong- 
.  meadow  cliurcti  in   lb(M)  he    "could  not  understand   a   word  of  tlic   s-rvice.s."    Coltnn's 

Tonr  I,  I  GO. 

47.  Hanson's  Tbe  Lost  Prince.  1S2. 
4S.    'Williams'    Hodcemed   Captive,    ITC. 

49.  Hnntoon's  Eleazer  lA'illiains,  25!>.  Eleazer  bi'Camp  a  corre^poodins  mcmlvcr 
of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  SKiety  .\iipru>t  •',,  1S43.  See  Rolls  .if  Mem- 
bers,   1844-lS'."),   pape  90. 

CO.     Hanson's  The   I>3St   Prince.    404. 

51.  Ijetter.    .\pril  C.    1.S9C,    from   Ijlward    11.    Williams,   j  •. 

52.  Neal's   Puritans   H,   I'TJ:    NoliU-'s  I'rotictnral  House  of  Cromwell    II,    nil!. 

53.  Allibone's  Dictionar.v   III,   2741. 

54.  Letter,  March  21,  1S9C,  from  F.  S.  M.  Eonnetf.  prlvati"  s  ■crctary  to  tho 
present  bishop  of  Che.^ter;  letter  May  IS,  1S9G.  from  .^ir  Uobert  Hapor,  privat.-  sec- 
retary and  repistrar  to  the  bishop  of  Chichester.  I  am  Indel>ted  t.i  these  right  rev- 
erend pentlemen  and  to  ihelr  courteous  assistants  for  prompt  and  full  replies  ti  my 
questions. 
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scription  of  Sarah's  luisband.  Before  venturing  this  assertion  care- 
ful search  has  been  made  of  Dr.  !Munk's  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Pliysiciaiis  from  iSiS  to  iSoo,^^  Dr.  Cannitt's  The  Medical  Profession 
in  Upper  Canada,  17S3  to  1850^^  and  Tanguay's  Dictioiinaire  gcncalog- 

I  conclude  therefore  that  Elcazer  Williams  un,conscionably  mis- 
stated the  facts  as  to  the  identity  of  his  paternal  grandfather;  that  l:e 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  disclose,  the  true  name  and  national- 
ity of  that  ancestor  and  that  his  persistent  reference  to  a  personage 
called  Williams  as  that  ancestor  was  due  to  his  desire  to  trace  his  own 
possession  of  that  sirname  to  the  usual  method  of  acquiring  such  des- 
ignations and  not  to  that  of  adoption.  The  fact  is  that  the  husband  of 
Sarah  was  an  Indian  of  unknown,  mayhap  of  unpossessed,  name,  and 
that,  just  as  Amrusus  called  himself  Williams  from  reverence  for  his 
vvife's  New  England  ancestry,  so  the  aboriginal  husband  of  Sarah 
assumed  the  same  sirname  for  a  similar  reason. ^^ 

Of  her  marriage  was  a  son  Thomas,  or  Te-ho-ra-gwa-nc-gcn  who 
was  apparently  her  only  child. ^^  Eleazer  in  his  life  of  Thomas,  in- 
forms us  that  Sarah  died  when  her  son  Thomas  was  fifteen  months  old, 
that  is  to  say,  about  1760.""  But  if  the  Rev.  James  Dean,  in  1774,  can 
be  believed  to  have  accurately  employed  the  present  tense  in  his  bo- 
fore  quoted  letter  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  Sarali  was  living 
not  fewer  than  fourteen  years  after  her  grandson  writes  she  was  dead. 
From  the  usual  longevity  of  the  Williams  family  and  from  Eleazer's 
notorious  innocence  of  accuracy  I  fear  that  i.Ir.  Dean  was  a  truer 
grammarian  than  Eleazer  was  a  reliable  historian. 

Thomas — for  his  hyphenated  Iroquois  name  is  too  cuml^ersome — 
was  born  about  1758  or  1759.°^  He  was  a  sprightly  active  lad,  and  was 
skilled  in  the  chase.  He  was  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  when  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  began.  With  the  remainder  of  his  band  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  England  and  was  made  a  war  chief  in  1777.  He  was  pres- 
ent more  or  less  actively  at  Bennington  and  at  Saratoga  but  he  ap- 

55.  In   two  octavos,   I.ongman's  18G1.  ^ 

56.  Containing  short  biographic.il  memoirs  of  Si'veral  hundred  fersons.  Altl  ouitli 
17S3  was  later  than  the  time  of  Sarah's  marriage,  her  claimed  rjiglish  medical  hus- 
band should  have  been  in  this  volume  had  he  sp^nt  lis  life  in  C.inadi  anl  live  1  ti 
a  reasonable  age. 

57.  Seven  large  volumes. 

5S.  I^-ttor,  .\iiril  0.  ISno.  from  Kdwaid  U.  Williams,  j-..  nt  Bi-tlieiiem,  1  cnn- 
sylvanla,  who  for  twonly-eiglit  years  has  sought  frmi  ori^'inal  sources,  tlie  liistory  of 
the  descendants  of  Uohert  'WilllaniS.  That  the  Imlian  jiosterity  of  Eunice  Williams 
assumed  her  sirname  appears  from  the  preface  ti>  I'essend 'n's  Serm  in.  That  i[  is 
not  uncommon  for  mixed-lileod  Imlians  to  lake  llic  lani'  o"  t  ;eir  wiiiie  anestes 
appears  from  Colton's  Tour  I,   IDS:   Davidson's   In  Unnamed   Wise  nsiii.   C."i. 

59.    Williams'   Williams   family.   91;   Dean's  I,  tter.  sii^.m. 

GO.    AVilliams'  Te-ho-ra-gwa-iie-gen,   17. 

61.     Boston  Daily  Journal,    Oclolicr   17.    IS4S. 
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pears  not  to  have  been  entirely  harmonious  with  the  British  officers, 
perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  usual  Indian  ferocity.  His  biography 
ascribes  his  undoubted  clemency,  his  magnanimity  in  battle  and  to 
captured  foes,  to  the  influence  of  his  grandmother  Eunice.  While  none 
disputed  his  bravery,  his  generosity  excited  the  surprise  of  his  fellow 
warriors.  Sir  John  Johnson  heartih'  disliked  him — a  hostile  feeling 
which  Thomas  warmly  reciprocated  and  which  had  its  influence  in 
changing  his  allegiance  when  the  war  of  1812  was  brewing."- 

After  the  peace  of  1783  Thomas  resumed  the  chase,  carrying  his 
vocation  as  far  as  Lake  George — his  frequent  and  favorite  hunting- 
ground'^" — and  often  visiting  Albany  to  barter  his  furs.  At  the  Dutch 
capital  he  became  the  friend  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  who  had  been 
a  pupil  in  the  household  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams  of  Longmead- 
fiw''*  and  who  was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  John  Schuyler,  the  strenu- 
ous advocate  for  the  release  of  Eunice  Williams.  With  letters  from 
General  Schuyler  he  made  his  first  visit,  in  1783,  to  his  Xew  England 
kin  and  formed  those  friendships  which  led  to  important  conscciuences 
in  the  lives  of  two  of  his  sons.  At  Stockbridge  the  interpreter  between 
Thomas  and  his  English-speaking  cousins  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians/'''  the  tribe  to  which 
afterwards  the  son  of  Thomas  was  to  minister  in  the  same  capacity.  At 
Eongmeadow  he  found  to  his  sorrow  that  his  great-uncle  Stephen,  to 
whom  Eunice  had  recently  written  so  pathetically,  was  dead.*^*^  Thomas 
never  forgot  his  New  England  connections.  His  friendship  with  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  LL.  D..  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  wa.s  ver}-  intimate 
and  was  full  of  satisfaction  and  helpfulness  to  both.'^' 

When  the  great  mistindcrstanding  arose  between  England  and  the 
United  States  in  180S  President  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bor- 
der Indians.  In  this  he  stated  that  the  impending  war  was  no  quarrel 
of  theirs  and  urged  them  to  remain  quiet  and  neutral.  ]^Ioreover  he 
promised  them  that  should  the  British  claim  their  services  and  they 
chose  instead  to  break  up  their  settlements  and  cross  into  the  United 
States,  he  would  find  other  settlements  for  them  and  make  them  chil- 
d'ren  of  the  young  Republic.**  In  addition,  when  the  war  actually 
broke  out,  the  President  sent  a  personal  invitation  to  Thomas  Will- 

02.    Williams'   Te-!io-ra-swn-ne-gen,   21,  36. 

6,3.    Hanson's  The  Ixist   Prince,   1S3,  184;  Williams'  Tc  bo  ra-gwane  gi'U,  20. 

(■>4.     Wilii.ims'   Te-liora-pwa-ne-con,   37. 

6:;.  Williams'  Tc-lm-ra-^'wa-nc  yen,  39.  For  tlio  auijostry  .if  Mr.  KliMail  see 
Itf.'ister   XI V,    241;    XLVIU,   GG. 

GG.  The  Ucv.  Stepiicn  Williams  ilicil  June  in,  17,V2,  afl.r  a  pa-ii>:ati-  iiv.t 
Ixin^'ineaflow  oliurch  of  sixty-six  .vcars.  Ui';:i>tor  X.VXVII.  4'.i:  11  llau  Is  W.'sn'ra 
Massacliusetts    II,   7S:    Willianis'    Williams   raniily,    71,    X). 

67.    Williams'    Williams   famil.v,   42. 

GS.  The  original  ,IcfriT>uii  litt.  i-  liel..iiL'.d  to  Ihi-  wi.iow  of  Thomas  Williams. 
It  is  copied  in  full  in  i:.\'iiliit  .\,  Hc-i  <>it  of  11  ue  Committee  on  .\!iUiaiy  AITai  s 
No.    8.'!,   34tli  Congess.  Thinl    Session,   Jannniv     HI.    1>.".7. 
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iams,  as  one  of  the  inl^icntial  Iroquois  chiefs,  to  join  the  Anuiican 
standard,  asking  liim  to  repress  any  l)elligerent  movements  which 
might  be  contemplated  by  his  own  or  other  tribes  against  the  United 
States  and  promising  him  full  indemnity  for  any  losses  which  his  loy- 
alty to  the  Republic  might  occasion,  besides  support  for  his  family  and 
himself  during  the  war."*  Confiding  in  these  assurances  Thoma-; 
Williams  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1813,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  his  son  John  and  l)y  other  Caughnawagans.^*  This  was  not  a 
great  hegira  in  point  of  distance,  but  by  it  he  abandoned  his  Canadian 
home,  sacrificed  an  estate  of  not  less  than  seven  thousand  dollars  and 
lost  an  annnitj-  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  he  had  enjoyed 
from  the  British  government.  This  removal,  the  active  aid  01 
Thomas  and  his  band  against  England  and  the  inertness  or  neutrality 
of  the  other  Indians  whom  Thomas  influenced,  so  aroused  against 
liini  the  resentment  of  his  former  allies  that  he  was  prohibited  from  re- 
turning to  Caughnawaga  to  live — he  went  there  in  the  evening  of  his 
days  to  die. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  government  that 
despite  much  persona!  effort  by  Thomas  and  much  solicitation  upon 
the  part  of  his  friends,  liis  distinguished  services  in  this  war  were 
not  requited,  and  his  l.-trge  iieciiniary  sacrifices  were  not  made  good. 
during  his  lifetime.  That  his  efforts  were  efficient  and  valuable  and 
were  cc^ntinucd  without  intermission  until  the  close  of  the  struggle 
was  admitted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  more  than  forty  years 
afterward,  j-et  both  Thomas  and  his  widow  emphasized  by  their  impov- 
erished and  unrecompensed  old  age  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  In 
183S  too  tardy  justice  was  done  the  estate  and  memory  of  Thomas 
Williams."! 

Respected  and  1  cloved  by  his  people,  in  his  native  village  of 
Caughnawaga,  he  died — but  when?  Eleazer  Williams  in  his  biography 
>>'.  his  father  slates"-  that  the  latter  died  August  16,  1840.  But  here 
appears  the  Boston  Diiily  Journal  of  Octob.cr  17,  1848,  which  in- 
forms the  world  that  Thomas,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  died  in  Cau'Jib- 
nawaga  September  16,  1848.  To  prove  that  this  item  was  not  prem- 
ature, I  find  it  repeated  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register  for  January  1840' • — abundant  opportunity  for  correct- 
ing tiie  earlier  publication  if  incorrect.     I  deem  it  established  thcr'-iove 

r,!>.     .Monii-.rlal  nf  Ids   uid.iw.    M.iry    .V'.ii   Willi.\tn-.    il:il  il  Scp'oiiili  r.    1S4    :    aQiilii 
Tit   f.f   ElonziT  Willi.nnis,    .Taiii::ir.v    is.    IS.'iO.    loiii  .Tltachfd    to   said    RiT'Ort    No.    S3. 
.  70.     William.s'    Ti>lin-:-a-^'\vn-n..'-i.'on,    72.    ".I,    7G. 

71.  Kfr"""!.  .\iiril  17,  1V,S.  of  ni>u-i'  roiumitloe  on  Mllilar.v  Affairs.  Xi.  303. 
."loth  roriLTi-ys,  Kirsl  Sissi.m.  is  autli.irity  fur  tlip  fa.  is  as  ti>  Tlio-ii  ,s'  caango  nC 
service  nml  as  to  tlio  tardy  Jiistiop  of  tin'  sov<innii>nt  lio  was  irivitid   to  verve. 

72.  WilUaiiis'   Te-lin-;a-;;«a-iie-sen.  OO. 
7,1.     n.-sistor  III.    lO."!. 
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that  Eleazer  Williams  bhindored  eleven  months  in  penning  the  tmie 
of  his  father's  death,  and  this  when  writing  within  three  years  after 
_  the  event  and  when  the  proper  date  was  well  known  and  had  bee-i 
widely  distributed  in  the  public  prints.  Can  Eleazer's  sole  authority 
be  accepted  upon  any  point  as  to  which  general  noninformation  and 
uifterence  of  opinion  exist?  Are  we  not  justified  in  adopting  tli- 
animadversion  of  Lord  .Macaulay  upon  -Mr.  Croker:"*  "It  is  not  likely 
that  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  what  almost  e.-erybodv  knows  can 
know  that  of  which  almost  everybody  is  ignorant"'? 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Williams,  named  Marv  Ann  Rice,  or  Konante- 
v.antefa,  was  like  himself  of  mixed  blood.-  She  was  lineallv  desc-ndcd 
Irom  a  youth  named  Rice  stolen  by  the  Indians  from  Marlboro'  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  -'• 
Her  father  was  named  Haronhumanen.  She  married  Thomas  Williams 
January  y,  lyyg"  She  was  a  devout  Catholic.  In  1S52  when  she 
must  have  been  more  than  ninety  years  of  age  she  was  residing  on 
the  St.  Regis  reservation  about  eight  miles  from  the  village  of  St 
Regis.  But  little  bowed  with  age  she  walked  regular! v  to  church  with 
no  other  aid  than  a  staf^'.  and  was  niile  to  attend  to  domestic  duties  She 
was  apparently  a  full-blooded  Indian  and  spoke  no  other  lan-uaoe 
than  Mohawk.^8  She  died  May  i,  1S56."  As  this  event  happened 
more  than  seventy-seven  years  after  her  marriage  she  could  not  hav^ 
been  far  from  a  centenarian. 

Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  Williams  had  not  fewer  than  eleven 
children.  There  is  printed  in  Hanson's  The  Lost  Prince^o  ^  tran- 
scription from  the  Register  of  the  Mission  at  Caughnawaga  authen- 
ticated by  Father  Francis  Marcoux.  priest  at  the  Mission  in  iSv, 
when  the  transcription  was  made,  showing  the  names  and  dates  of 
birth  of  the  eleven  children  of  Thomas  and  >rarv  Ann  there  regis- 
tered.    This  list  is  as  follows: 

7-J.    S.o  Muo.nlnys  C.-itioal  anrl   Mi.c.  Ihmef.i.s  K.s,,ys   II.   20  (N,  w  York   187S) 
Coll    VI    309     "'''    "f"''>^-f''»'tl^s    lndi.in-:    -mith's    EI.mz.t    WlUinm..     Wis.     in.t. 

70.  r>c.tter  .\pril  C,  ISM.  from  IMv,r,r,I  H  wni,-,,,,..  Jr.  Tloro  w.  re  I  wo  Itic^ 
bo.vs.  .Silas  and  Timotl.y.  raptured  „t  .M.rlb.ro',  .Ma.^.o!,,,..  tis,  Au-ust  S  1704  n,d 
several  Tarbell   children  seized  at   Oro.ou.   s.nie  coI„„y.  .Inne  20.    1707       W.^^d's' lUre 

lart,el.  at   St.    I:.,,is.     .Umo.t   half  of  ,l,e   vii:„.,.  of   S,.    l-.a.ui.  n  ar Cu-.m-mv  ^. 

DeHQ  letter  dcprTilied  at   iirte   40. 

77.    Il.insoa's  The  Li.n  Prince,   4CS. 

7S.    Williaras'    Te-iio-ragwa-ne-sreri,    Sll.    Iloiiiili's    note 

TO.  neport  .,o.  .^O;;,  IIoujo  Cniniift.e  on  Miiita.v  .virai'S  Soih  To  ••  .•  ih  , 
•Session,   .\pril   17.   IS.-.S.  .■>«""-■.    i  ii.>t 

SO.    Page  4CS. 

81.  This  name  occurs  low.r  In  tiio  List  in  u,.>  f.  i„:n  ne  form  Th. -,-  tw  .  «■  . 
donl,tles.s  so  named  In  complinirnt  t..  .To'n  l(:,|.ti,-.t  T„i..,akh.rnuti,.  •,  nioni  Ind 
f.dl,.w-l„mt.T  of   th.ir   f:,tl,o,-.      Willi:,n,.-   T.- ho-r.-wi-n..  ..,.n     •  <! 
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Jean  Baptiste.si 

ne     le 

7  Sept. 

1780. 

Catherine, 

nee  le 

4  Sept. 

1781. 

Tlionias, 

ne     le 

28  Avr. 

1786. 

Louise, 

nee  le 

18  ilai 

791. 

Jeanne   Baptiste, 

21  Avr. 

1793- 

Pierre, 

ne     le 

25  Aoiit 

1705- 

Pierre, 

4  Sept. 

1796. 

Anne, 

nee  le 

30  Janv. 

1799- 

Dorothee, 

" 

2  Aoiit 

1801. 

Charles, 

ne 

8  Sept. 

1804. 

Jervais, 

" 

22  Juil. 

1807. 

Thriee  facts  appear  on  the  face  of  this  List: 

A.  The  Christian  name  Eleazcr  is  not  to  be  found: 

B.  There  is  a  gap  of  more  than  four  years  and  slvch  months 
between  the  birth  of  Catherine  and  that  of  Thomas; 

C.  There  is  a  gap  of  Tiiore  than  five  years  between  the  birth  of 
Thomas  and  that  of  Louise. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated  statement 
of  -Mary  Ann  Williams,  that  Eleazer  Williams,  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  was  her  child,  three  questions  present  themselves.  I.  Where 
was  he  born?  IL  Why  was  not  his  birth  recorded  in  the  Mission 
Register?     IIL     When  was  he  born? 

On  the  threshold  of  a  reply  an  incident  new  to  tlie  aggressive 
discussion  of  the  Eleazer  Williams  problem  must  be  related.  Edward 
ili.eginson  \\'il!iams,  a  descendant  of  the  emigrant  Robert  Williams, 
was  born  in  W^oodstock.  Vermont,  Tunc  r,  1824,  and  graduated  from 
\'^ermont  ^ledical  College  in  1846.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  railroading  and  itt  businesses  connected  therewith.  In 
1858  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
railroad  with  residence  in  Janesville;  in  1S64  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Galena  Division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway:  from 
1S65  until  1870  he  was  general  nianngcr  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  from  1870  until  the  jircscnt  time  he  lias  been  rmd  is  one  of  the 
firm  of  lUnnham.  William^  and  Company  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Wiirks,  I'liila<k-l]jliia.  In  1851  he  was  adopted  by  the  Cau.uiinawaga 
Indiaiis  intn  tlu-ir  irilic  unck-r  the  name  of  Raristcscres.  He  is  a 
member  i>i  the  Sv,  edi>h  Rnyal  Society  ;inil  ;i  knight  nf  the  Order  ol 
the    Xorth    Star   >>(    Sweden. 

In  .\nga<t  and  l.iler  months  ■<[  1831  thi>  Doc'.nr  Williams  wa.s 
iniphiyed  in  the  construction  01  a  line  "i  railway  at  Caughnawaga 
thniUijli  the  re-er\  .-ition.  .\s  an  adopted  niembcr  of  the  tribe  he  was 
living  with  tile  K-a<ling  ni.ui  and  principid  cliief.  O-rou-hi-a-tek-ha. 
or   CrMrye   dr    L..riniier.   an    Indian    oi   nuudi    aNtuteiu^s   and   capacity. 
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One   Sunday  duriny:  the  fall   of  1851   several   ^'CIUlenlell,   among  them 
a  Mr.  Parlvman''-  who  was  tiien  cxaminins  the  records  of  the  Cath- 
olic parish  churches  in  Canada,  visited  Caughnawaga  for  the  purpose 
of    investigating    a    story    just    then    becoming    widely    current'-    that 
Eleazer  Williams  formerly  of  that  village  was  not  the  son  of  Mary  Ann 
Williams   or   Konantewanteta.     The   story   was   new  to   Caughnawaga 
and  de  Lorimicr  learning  his  visitors'  errand  decided  upon  a  careful 
examination.      Inviting    Dr.    Williams    to    be    present    with    the   other 
gentlemen    he    sent    for    Konantewanteta    and    for    two    other    of    her 
aged   Indian  friends— a  man  and  a   woman.      Not  knowing  why  they 
were  summoned,  they  were  kept  apart  from  each  other  and  scparatelv 
questioned  as  to  the  birth  of  Eleazer  Williams.    There  was  no  chance 
for  collusion.     Konantewanteta  stated  without  reservation  that  Eleazer 
was  her  child  and  that  he  was  horn  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George 
when  her  husband's  band  was  hunting  and  fishing  there.     That  Lake 
George  was  a  favorite  camping  ground  of  Thomas   Williams   has  al- 
ready been  shown.  The  ancient  friends  when  called  upon  confirmed  in 
detail  what  Konantewanteta  had  said,  stating  that  they  were  with  the 
band  at  the  time  the  child  was  born  and  the   squaw  adding  that  she 
herself  was  present   at   the   event.      The   interpreter  of  the  "testimonv 
was  Alexander  IMcXab,  a  Scotchman^'  who  was  a  much  trusted  magis- 
trate  in   the  tribe  and    had   an   Indian    wife.      The  examination    being 
completed  Eleazer  ^^'iIlia!ns'  story  of  his  royal  origin  was  then  trans- 
lated to  the  assembled   Indians.      One  and  all   vehemently  denounced 
the  tale  as  a   lie.  while  the  little  old   mother  bursting  into  tears   ex- 
claimed that  she  knew  Eleazer  had  been  a  bad  man  but   she  did  not 
know  before  that  he  was  bad  enough  to  deny  his  own  mother.     Ty-ia- 
ya-ki.   or   Gran.I    P.apti'-te.   tlie   i-'i'^t   of  the    Laoliine    Rapids,   declared 
to  the  company  that  for  a  long  period  h^-fore  Eleazer  was  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  the  playmate  and  companion  of  the  witness  at   Caughna- 
waga.    Dr.   William.   V,  riles    ■■The   mn|!ier   o."   Eleaycr  was   \  erv   old— 
possil)ly  one  hundred.     She  was  what   might  Ijc  called   feeble-minded 
as  old  people  arc.  but  not  in  any  way  lacking  in  understanding.     Her 
testimony  came  out   in   pieces  as  in  the  case  of  old  people  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Tn.lians  and  of  h.r^.'lf  during  and  after  the  read- 

S2.  r>r.  wmi.am<;  Ii.-,«;  nhv.iys  siipr-s.  d  ihnt  tliis  w.is  FraiKl.s  Parkm-in.  tlio  Ir?. 
torian.  If  so.  Ins  orinion  nf  V.\,  ;,y,.r  Williams,  'n  Il.ilf-C  ntuvy  of  C  nfliof.  I.  ^S,  Is 
rtonlitlpss    bnsoil   on    tlio   tps(iin,:ny    livi'n   nf    Ill's    invpsli^-arinn. 

S.1.     .\lll...iii;l,    tl.n    srory    of    K  1,-..t/,.,-    WiIIi.-,ni.,    n.    tl,-    il  :n|.|iin    I,-„;    I,..,  n    so-vp- 

n-lial    kn.iwn    l.,f,,rc  nn.l   in.l 1    h„I   h  on   rn\.lili.,l  ^ii    11,.  rnl|p,l  .--•tai.<i  \'.'i-'zin,.  .nr.l 

Dem.xT.i.ip  i:,.viPw  „f  ,T„Iy.  ,si:,.  „„  ,,s.,,PPinI  n.tr.iti.n  ',:i,l  1  o.n,  ^.'v,,,  ,„  ,!.■  snb- 
Jpor  nntil  tin-  Npw  York  foiiri.  r  .n,„l  En.inir-r  fuMi^li.,!  articles  ai...nt  it  in  tlip  fill 
of   1S.-.1. 

■SI.  Tl;p  ri-psont  rrip>;t  at  ( ^in^-lin.i w.-ij ,.  i;  ,.  i;  v.  J.  c.  r,  Fo  l,p^  i=  also  a 
.''•■otPlinian. 
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ing  of  the  statciiiciu  it  was  evident  tliat  they  then  heard  it  for  the  fir>t 
time."*''' 

To  tliis  narrative  of  a  reUable  and  veracious  auditor  and  eye-witness 
like  Dr.  Williams  I  attach  great  importance.  The  statement  of  the 
mother  corroborand  by  iier  aged  companions  bears  the  marks  of 
exact  truth.  :\lade  with  much  formality,  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
tribal  chief,  made  in  the  first  blush  of  the  false  talc,  made  before 
cupidity  had  been  aroused  and  base  motives  invoked,  made  before 
the  centenarian  had  been  physically  harassed  and  mentally  tormented 
by  opponents  and  adherents  of  Elcazer's  claims,  made  eighteen  months 
and  two  years  before  affidavits  apparently  inconsistent  had  been  tor- 
lured  from  her  agitated  and  hence  vacillating  memory,  this  solemn 
declaration  of  the  aged  squaw  and  her  dusky  friends  should  be  accept- 
ed as  very  truth,  should  forever  relegate  Eleazer  Williams  to  the 
too  numerous  company  of  unconscionable  pretenders. s" 

Retivrning  now  to   the   three  questions: 

I.  Where  was  Eleazer  Williams  born?  Upon  the  testimony  of 
his  mother— at  Eake  George.  Eleazer  himself  relates  that  Thomas 
Williams  was  much  at  Lake  George  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary  War. 5" 

II.  \Miy  is  not  Elcazer's  birth  recorded  in  the  }\Iissiou  Register? 
I'.ecausc  it  did  nut  take  place  at  the  Mission.  Absentee  births  were 
not  required  to  be  listed  at  the  home  Mission.  One  object  of  regis- 
lering  births  was  to  keep  track  of  the  parents,  but  as  Indians  desiring 
to  be  away  must  first  have  obtained  permission  from  the  Indian  agent, 
of  which  a  record  was  kept,  absentees  were  traceable  without  regis- 
tration o!  their  offspring.  So  Father  ]\larcoux  stated  to  Dr.  Williams 
and  so  investigation  of  the  parish  books  at  Caughnawaga  disclosed. s* 
^loreover.  the  affidavit  of  the  old  mother  Konantewanteta.  of  July  8. 
1853.  the  original  of  which  Eleazer  Williams  prepared,^"  the  transla- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Hanson  corrected"*'  and  the  original  and  translation 
of  which  the  latter  prints  with  much  flourish,  proves  that  one  at 
least  of  the  children  wh<ini  Eleazer  allows  Konantewanteta  to  count 
as  her  unchallenged  very  own,  is  not  registered  at  the  Mission.     Xani- 

S.-..     JA'ilor   M.ny    11,    JS'.X;.    of   E.lwiird   H.    WUliniKS.   jr. 

SO.  'J'lio  ;iliovp  .noociiint  of  tlio  cx.imln.itirvii  of  tie  n?e(l  Iiidi.nns  is  from  Dr. 
Williams'  .nvii  lips.  writt.Mi  l.y  liis  s.iii  Kiluanl  II.  \Viniaiiis,  jr..  ami  oonlaiioil  in 
letlors  to  nif  ilato.l  .\pril  t;.  i:!.  l.l.  2ii  au,t  .May  -J,  1S;>ii.  .V  roffrciico  to  tli.-  san.c 
pxaminatioii  will  lie  fotinrl  in  'I'lic  Xalioii,  .Tim..  1),  1^94.  -Hi'..  Irum  iho  i-oii  u(  ilio 
younscr   .Mr.   Williams. 

ST.     Williams'   Tc-li.i-va  ;;wa-m'-soii.    .■??. 

.SS.  Iy.lt.Ts,  April  0,  1.-,,  l.SiiC,,  from  Eawanl  II.  WilVanis,  .Tr  :  Williams'  Hp- 
ilpcintil    r'aptlv.'.    1T'.>:    Draper's   .Vdditloiial    Xntos.    Wis.    Hist.    Coll.    VIII.   .^-.i'., 

S!>.  Kills'  Kli'azer  Williams,  Wis.  Ilisi.  Coll.  VIII.  Xift;  R..h,rtsoirs  Tlio  Last  of 
tlio   I:oiiil,,ii    Story.    I'ntnam's.    II   ii.   s.,    !12. 

t'll.     Ilaiis.iii'.^   The    Ivust    I'rlnce,    ■I.14. 
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ing  her  progeny  in  somewhat  of  a  chronological  order,  Konantewanteta 
in  that  aftidavit'-'i  is  made  to  mention  third  in  order  a  child  Ignatius — 
a  name  which  by  no  philological  strategy  can  be  manoeuvred  into 
any  other  name  un  the  .Mission  List,  a  name  which  Eleazer  evidently 
forgot  to  observe  was  not  on  the  Mission  List,  a  name  which  fits 
exactly  into  the  first  gap  in  the  Mission  List,  as  Eleazer's  fits  exactly 
into  the  second. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  third  question, 

in.  When  was  Eleazer  Williams  born?  The  fact  that  Konante- 
wanteta could  give  no  date,  the  fact  that  she  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Lake  George,  render  this  question  difticull.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hanson  that  when  he  wrote  nothing  certain  was  known  concerning 
the  problem.''-  It  is  sure,  however,  that  no  authority  produced  by 
him  has  carried  the  birth  date  back  to  March,  1785— the  time  of  the 
dauphin's  birth.  Much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  Eleazer's  own 
statement*^  in  his  application  for  masonic  membership  in  Green  Bay 
in  1824  that  he  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  that  is,  born  about 
1792.  Apart,  however,  from  the  circumstance  that  Eleazer  as  an  adult 
was  notoriously  unreliable  in  the  matter  of  vital  statistics,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  ?vIission  List  will  show  that  for  physical  reasons  1792  was 
an  impracticable  it  not  an  impossible  year.  Nevertheless  in  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  authentic  information  which  Eleazer  appears 
never  to  have  possessed,  the  above  statement  estops  him  from  his 
later  claim  that  he  was  born  in  1785,  especially  when  in  1851  he  assert- 
ed"' that  in   1812  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old. 

No  opinion  worthy  of  a  second's  thought  or  of  a  feather's  w-eight 
has  thrown  the  date  of  Eleazer's  birth  back  of  the  second,  or  later, 
gap  in  the  Mission  List.  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  the  author  of  The 
Williains  Family  writes''^  that  Eleazer  frequently  gave  1790  as  about 
his  birth  year;   Calvin   Colton,  his   school-mate,   states»o   in   1830  that 

91.  Smitb's  Elcizcr  Williams,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  VI.  021;  Hanson's  Tlio  L:st 
Prince,  435. 

"  02.  Hanson's  Tlie  Lost  Prince,  180.  It  Is  pleasant  occasionally  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Hanson  wl.ose  statements  of  fact  are  not  selJuni  ludicrous.  Tlius  on  page  184 
Colonel  Ephralm  Williams  is  describ.  d  as  "an  lionori'd  anceslor  ot  the  Williams 
family."  Hut  infants  In  the  geneiilogy  of  New  En^'lard  faiiiiliis  Inow  that  Colonel 
Williams,  honored  tlioni;h  he  was  and  is,  was  a  hacUrlnr.  Sheldon's  DeerUeld  II,  ?.1S.; 
Everett's  .\ddrcss.  (in  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches  II,  2.3::).  As  10  the  relia- 
bility of  Mr.  IIans.ins  etatcnifnts  in  ;/.u  -  »'■  .1  r.onlou  Aiiiunu  /'.•<-:■  read  the 
Chaumont  letter  In   Putnam's.  II,  117. 

93.  The  original  application  is  in  the  lilirary  of  the  Wi.<iousiu  Ulstorl  a\  So- 
ciety.    See  It  printed  in   Smith's  Eleazer  Williams.   Wl>.   Ui.-t.   C..1I.    VI,  .".10. 

94.  Willlauis'    Te-ho-ra-swa-ne-gon.   C!i. 

95.  Williams'  Itedcomcd  Captive,  171'..  In  1851.  Elfaz.r.  visiting  Willi  Pr.  S. 
W.  Williams,  spoke  In  the  latter's  hearing  uf  being  the  diiu:  liin.  S  ni  ■  en.'  of  hU 
host's  family  having  etiauired  his  age,  he  ni.lie.l:  'If  I  am  a  Williams  I  am  so  old. 
but  It  1  anr  the  dauphin   I  am  older." 

OC.     Colton's  To\ir,    I.    158. 
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Eleazer  in  i8co  was  '-perhaps  ten  years  old;"  Mr.  Hale,  with  whose 
father  at  Northampton  Eleazer  was  a  pupil,  says"^  that  when  he 
first  saw  Eleazer  in  iSoo  the  latter  was  then  but  ten  years  of  age; 
Governor  Williams  of  Vermont  who  knew  Eleazer  from  childhood 
supposed»8  he  was  born  in  1790,  and  two  Indians  of  Caughnawaga 
who  were  children  with  him  declared  their  opinion  in  1853  that  he 
was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  first  went  to  the 
United  States,  which  time  is  known  to  be  iSoo.o^  The  documents  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Ely  of  Longmeadow,  at  whose  home  Eleazer  be- 
gan to  live  in  1800,  vary  in  giving  his  birth  year  (omitting  one  palpable 
error  of  l-Sil  between  1787  and  17881^"— the  latter  date  preponderating. 
Indeed.  1788  is  the  year  which  IMr.  Edward  H.  Williams,  jr.,  of 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  has  adopted  as  the  true  one  from  evidence  se- 
cured during  his  genealogical  researches.i^i  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  these  opinions  focus  in  the  space  which  I  have  called  the  second 
gap  in  the  Mission  List,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  years  1787.  1788,  1789 
and  early  1790— an  approximation  which  agrees  with  his  mother's 
uncontradicted  averment  that  Eleazer  was  her  fourth  child."-  For 
myself  I  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  date  ascertainable  from  a 
letter  concerning  Eleazer  written  April  6,  1811,  to  the  Rev.  John 
Brodhcad  Romeyn,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams  in  Longmeadow 
church.  Mr.  Storrs,  writing  on  the  authority  of  the  lad's  father  says. 
"Eleazer  Williams  came  to  this  town  in  January  of  the  year  1800: 
the  May  following  he  was  twelve  years  old."i«3  That  is,  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams was  born  in  May,  1788,  and  as  the  dauphin  of  France  was 
born  March  27,  17S5,  w^e  have  here  a  sort  of  natal  alibi.  Banishing 
now  all  assumptions  and  suppositions  I  lay  down  as  a  fact  of  history— 
for  "History,  like  the  elephant's  trunk,  concerns  herself  with  very 
little  things"— that  Eleazer  Williams  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Ann  Williams  and  that  he  was  born  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
George  in  May,  1788. 

The  name  bestowed  on  this  son  is  not  without  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  his  ancestry.  His  great  progenitor  Eunice  Williams  died, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  1786.  Her  grandfather's  name  was  Eleazer: 
her  eldest  brother's  name  was  Eleazer.  Is  it  too  nmcli  to  suppose 
that  Eunice  had  instructed  her  family  concerning  her  Now  England 
kin?     Would  not  Thomas  be  quick  to  honor  her   menicry   s'.hen   his 

07.    Williams'    Redeemed    Cnptive,    176. 
OS.    Williams'    UeJeemcd   Captive,   183. 

(».     Smith's    r.le.nzor   Willi:iins,    Wis.    Ili^t.    C.ill.    VI.    314.    .^l.'i 
100.     Hanson's  The   I/ist   Prince,    IS'.). 

101      I-etter.   .Mav  '2.   IsW.    from  Edward    II.    Willliiiiis.   .1r. 

102.  .«;mltirs  Klea7.oi-  Willia.ns.  Wis.  Ilis,.  CM.  VI.  .-.17:  IlaPsoM's  The  Lost 
Prlnee.    4.-!2. 

\<A.     I>ini;Mi-:id..w    Cciitf  niiial.    'J:10. 
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next  son  was  born?  Here  the  Storrs  letter  again  speaks:  "Eleazer 
was  baptized,  as  is  supposed,  in  his  infancy  by  a  CathoHc  priest.  His 
father  informed  nie  that  he  named  him  after  his  granduncle  Eleazer 
Williams,  first  minister  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut."!"^ 

Vivid  pictures  are  preserved  of  Eleazer's  boyhood  at  Caughna- 
waga,  beginning  with  his  third  year.  Clad  only  in  a  shirt,  bare-footed 
and  bare-limbed  he  roamed  about  the  Indian  hamlet,  suffering  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  storms,  and  scarring  his  legs  from  rough  con- 
tact with  rocks,  briars  and  thorns.  These  inclemencies,  a  fall  over  a 
precipitous  cliff  at  Lake  George,  the  scrofulous  tendencies  in  the  VV  il- 
liams  family,  and  the  self-inBiction,  later  in  life,  by  means  of  lashes 
and  tartar-emetic,  of  blisters  suggesting  marks  of  shackles  and  other 
injuries,  go  a  long  way  to  explain  the  brands  and  scars  upon  Eleazer's 
adult  person, 103  the  sight  of  which  made  Mr.  Hanson  cry.io« 

Much  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  these  scars  as  establish- 
ing the  identity  of  the  princely  youth,  who  died  at  ten  years  in  1795. 
with  the  man  who  after  1S48  and  after  he  was  sixty  years  of  age 
exhibited  these  marks  for  the  Itrst  time  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
such  identity.!"'  Yet  this  kind  of  evidence  is  fragile,  is  deceptive.  On 
the  bodies  of  several  persons  may  be  often  seen  scars  so  similar  that 
at  a  short  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  remember  how  they  are 
distinguishable.  Yet  in  the  instance  in  hand,  there  is  an  interval  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  Scars  also  wear  out  in  the  course  of  time. 
They  also  may  be  simulated.io*  "Such  imprints  arc  not  protected 
from  piracy  by  any  law  of  copyright.""9  Eleazer  apparently  produced 
scars  to  order.  When  the  Dauphin  articles  first  appeared  in  Puln:.m's, 
Eleazer  had  ready  the  wounds  upon  his  legs  to  correspond  with 
young  Louis'  legs.^i"  But  when  Bcauchesne's  volumes  arrived  from 
beyond  seas  and  disclosed  that  the  young  prince  had  had  scars  upon 
his  arms,  lo!  Eleazer  found  these  also  upon  his  own  upper  limbs. "i 
One  of  the  most  graphic  scenes  in  connection  with  Eleazer's  persona- 
tion of  royalty  was  when  in  the  dim  religious  light  of  a  church  he 
exhibited  to  Dr.  Vinton,  Dr.   Hawks  and   Mr.    Hanson  an  inoculation 


104.  r»iiffnieailo\\-    Ceitcnnial,    2.10. 

lOri.  Smith's  F.lon-wr  Willi.inis.  Wis.  ni*l.  Coll.  VI,  ni.-!,  :',H:  I-otters  April 
6,   15.   Ma.v  11,    l.SnO,    from  Edward   II.    Willir.iiis,   Jr. 

IOC.     Vinton's    Ix>iiis    XVII    and    Wrazcr   William.-..    I'nnani'-.    II.    n.    s..    .■541. 

107.  Hanson's  TIic  Ixist  Prinoo,  .'IOj;  Evans'  Tli  •  Stm-y  ol'  L.iii-;  XVII.,  70: 
Egolnnd'.s  Tlic   Danpliin    in   Groon    r.ay.    in  P.wr  Comity   .vav.p>al.>.    n  o  ml)  r  22.    1804; 

Ix)St    Itaiiiiliin    of    Frame,    in    Mihvankc..    SoiiliiU'l.    I' uiluT    Un,    l.KM.     Wiiti'iiu.in's 

"The  Lost  rrinoc,"   in  Cliiiago  InlcrO.oan  of   Kcl.niary  G.    isrio. 

105.  Wharton  &   Slill.'-'s   M.-.H^al  .Iiiri.-;prndi'ni-,',    HI.    5i;i<i. 
mil.    The   Atlifnaciini,    Efhniary  ."!.    1S'.14,    pane    142. 

110.     Hanson's  Have  Wc  a   lioiirhnn  Anioni:  Us?— I'l. (nam's.    I.    198. 
11).    ,'!inims'    Iroq'.iols   Bourbon,   ir>.1. 
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mark  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  to  correspond  with 
a  like  mark  which  the  duchesse  d'  Angouleme  had  stated  would  be 
found  upon  the  royal  shoulder  of  her  genuine  brother. "- 

Returning  now  to  Elcazer's  childhood:  While  his  father  was  visit- 
ing Longmeadow  in  the  winter  of  1796-7,  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ely.  jr.,'" 
(whose  wife  was  Thomas  Williams'  second  cousin)  proposed  to  Thom- 
as that  he  send  to  Longmeadow  one  of  his  sons  to  attend  school. 
The  proposition  was  favorably  received  but  at  first  came  to  nothing. 
In  December,  1799,  Deacon  Ely  sent,  through  a  neighbor  traveling 
in  Canada,  a  letter  to  Thomas  containing  an  offer  to  receive  two  of 
his  sons  to  be  educated.  The  motive  was  a  religious  one^that  the 
youths  would  become  missionaries  to  their  race.''^*  Accordingly 
on  January  j.?.  iSoo'''  Thomas,  with  Eleazer  and  a  younger  son, 
arrived  in  Longmeadow  and  the  lad;  began  to  live  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Ely. 

A  few  sentences  from  Colton"s  Tour  of  the  American  Lakes  will 
give  a  photograph  of  these  two  Indian  boys  as  they  emerged  from  un- 
civilized and  sylvan  scenes  into  the  routine  of  a  Xcw  England  school. 
Mr.  Colton  was  a  pupil  at  Longmeadow  where  Eleazer  and  his  brother 
began  ihcir  studies  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  lias  printed. 
His  book  was  published  in  1833: 

Kri.iii  the  wil.liK-ss  of  tliuir  naliiri'  and  liabits  it  was  nocefsary  for  tlie  master 
to  Luniour  V.f'w  le.'.iuruitics  iintU  i licy  mislit  giailii.ally  acciiminniTato  tlicn'selvfS  to 
cliscipline;  ami  l>nt  for  tin'  lioih'vnlfiit  nirect  in  view,  and  tie  cord  anticipated,  it  was 
no  small  sairi.l.c  to  ondiiro  tlic  di.sordcT  which  their  manners  at  lir.st  created.  Unn?cd 
to  restraint  and  amazed  at  tlie  orderly  .iecnes  around  them,  the.v  wnuld  suddenly  jump 
and  cry  I'mph:  or  some  oilier  cliaracleristic  and  guttural  cxc'aniatiou.  and  then  per- 
haps Fprins  aeross  tlio  riM>m  and  make  a  true  Indian  assault  upon  a  child  nn  whc.mr 
thc.T  had  fixed  tlieir  eyes,  to  his  no  small  .iffrifrht  ami  conslernatiin:  or  else  dart  out 
of  the  house  and  take  to  their  heels  in  such  a,  direction  as  tlicir  whims  mij;ht  incline 
them.  Confinement  they  could  ill  endure  at  first:  and  so  long  as  tl  ey  did  notliing  I  iit 
create  disord.r  (and  that  they  diil  very  elVccHuilly)  tliey  «ero  indul;.vd  until  liy  de- 
grees they  liocame  used  to  discipline  and  liei;an  to  Irani.  Their  lirst  atlemi  ts  by  inil- 
tatlon  to  enunciate  the  loiters  of  the  Unmau  alphabet  wi're  cpiiie  aiiiu^irg— so  dillicult 
was  it  to  form  their  tongues  .ind  otlur  organs  to  tlie  [ireper  shape-:,  if  the  children 
of  tl'.e  schwd  laughed   (as  ll|.l■,^   was   some   apol.gy    lor  doingi    thi-^.-    hivs    would   son  e- 


irj.     Vinton's   r...uis    K\U.    and    Kleazcr  Williains.      PiitnaiM'^^.    II   D     s.    3"0. 

ll.'i.  Martha  Williams,  horn  in  -May.  ,  ira.'!.  the  daughter  of  Ihe  IJev.  Stei  hen 
Williaiiis  of  l,ingine.i.low,  n.arried  January  4.  1750,  Dr.  Saiumd  Reynolds  and  had 
among  .iiLir  ehibhen,  a  dai;glitcr  lOli/ahetli.  Upon  the  death  of  l>r.  Ri  ynnlds  his 
widi.u  l..f  ami',  on  .Novemtier  1.".,  17S7.  the  fourth  wife  of  Dccon  Nathanl.  1  Ely. 
He  dii  d  in  his  elglity-roorth  year  Heciinber  ?t'.,  17'.!!',  and  his  wid.iw  died  agrd  ninety- 
two  years  ribruaiy  IS.  1S2.">.  Ib'acon  Ely's  si  u  of  liis  first  marriage,  I>e  coi  Nathan- 
iel Kly,  junior,  m.irried  Keliril.iry  10.  17sil.  said  Ei/.ilclh  Itcyi  ol  s.  'Ihi-  s  tif 
Deacon  Ely  of  tlie  ie\t.  Bi  gister  X.XXV,  i.'iS;  Longmeadow  Cent  nnial,  .Appendix, 
page  I'.ii.  Willi.im-'  Williams  Family  Mi  is  oh-..iiP'  and  iiicoircl  hire.  Heacon  Ely, 
Jr..    died   .lone    i:).    ISis. 

in.     I...:,_'m.id..u-    Ceiiti  nnial.    2:'.0,    L\",l. 

llTi.     llan-..n's    The    I>i>t    rriii.e.    Ili4 
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times  cast  a  contemptuous  roll  of  the  eye  over  the  little  assembly  and   then  Uavinf 
an  ••fmiih:"  behind  them  would  dart  out  of  the  house  In  rosentmint.116 

I  request  unprejudiced  readers  to  answer  whether  either  of  these 
boys  prior  to  entering  Longmeadow  school  liad  ever  dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  and  had  his  infantile  intellect  enlightened  or  his 
manners  moulded  by  the  best  instructors  in  France. 

But  aided  by  earnest  teachers  and  assisted  by  salutary  domestic 
training,  the  young  Indian  foresters  slowly  began  to  tame.  The  de- 
velopment of  Eleazer's  powers  and  capacities  was  not  slow,  although 
as  will  be  disclosed  he  never  became  a  great  scholar  or  even  a  studious 
man.  With  the  example  of  Deacon  Ely  before  him  he  seems  to  have 
become  quite  apt  as  a  diarist,  and  from  his  journals,  if  the  document? 
printed  as  such  by  .Mr.  Hanson  can  be  accepted  as  contemporar.\' 
with  their  dates,  some  opinion  can  be  formed  of  his  mental  state. 
These  writings,  which  .Mr.  Hanson  judges'i^  began  about  1S02  or 
180.1.  are  what  might  be  expected  from  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts, 
backward  in  his  education,  and  hampered  by  his  early  environment. 
yet  struggling  for  a  more  ambitious  career  than  that  of  a  hunter. 
That  he  was  influenced  by  the  p-ety  of  his  benefactor,  yet  unskilled 
in  the  expression  of  befitting  thoughts  may  be  judged  from  an  entry 
of  December  9.  180J,  in  his  Journal:''-^^  "God  is  once  more  pleased 
to  send  our  fatlier.  He  came  to-day  abottt  sundown  and  brought 
us  news  that  my  sister  is  sick.  God  be  praised."  The  diary  of  Dea- 
con Ely  shows  that  in  these  early  years  of  Longmeadow  life  Eleazer 
was  much  subdued  by  religious  influences  and  while  under  their 
sway  he  recorded  his  age  to  be  thirteen  years  when  he  first  reached 
Longmeadow.''^  .X  seemingly  itiipnirc<l  state  of  health,  liis  unfa- 
miliarity  with  routine  and  discipline,  drove  him  to  travel  as  a  portion 
of  his  education.  Thus,  in  1805,  he  and  Deacon  Ely  were  in  Boston; 
later  in  the  year  he  was  in  Canada.  In  1806  he  began  to  study  with 
Dr.  Welch  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  where  descendants  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  resided.  In  May  tSd;  he  was  at  Hartford  where 
he  met  President  Dwight  of  Yale  College  who  noticed  what  others 
later  noticed,  that  he  little  resembled  his  Indian  ancestors. '="  In 
November.  1807.  .still  seeking  health  he  visited  Dartmouth  College.'-' 
He  must  have  tarried  here  some  little  tiiiio  in  study,  lor  Parknian 
writes'^-   that   Eleazer   was   "educated   at    Dartmouth."   and   the    llon- 

IIG.     Cnlt'.n's   Tour    I.    ir.L'.      The   .■inllMr    must    have   f  ru--ttcii    this   pv^sa^-e    wlien 
lie  wrote  The   Ix.st   I'riuw.    in    Tulnnm    HI.    20L'.    200. 
117.     Hanson's  The  I/ist   I'liiiee.  lOS. 
lis.     Hanson's  The  Lost   rrinne,   ICin. 

119.  Hanson's    The    1/ st    Prime.    106 

120.  Dwicht's   Tr.TvcIs.    II.    fiO. 

121.  Hanson's   Tlio    I.o^t    I'rinre.    210. 

122.  r.irkman's  llnlf-rrntnry  of  rondirt.  .tT.  The  :iuilio:-  .f  Tlisl.rv  of  He 
Daupliin.  In  I'nit.'d  Stat.'s  .MaL-azino  and  nemoeratic  Revh-.v  i".-r  .lu'y,  ISIO.  pij;e  i:;. 
Bays    tliat    Fl.azi'r    was    sint     to    th.'    .\euli'my    c  .iim-.ied     \vi  h    Diriniu'li     .-.nd    su. 
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orable  Norman  Williams  of  Vermont  has  preserved  the  circumstance 
that  he  made  young  Elcazcr's  acquaintance  while  the  latter,  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  was  a  student  in  Hanover.  Eleazer 
was  then,  so  Mr.  Norman  Williams  said,  a  very  pompous  person, 
wore  a  tinsel  badge  or  star  on  his  left  breast  and  styled  himself  Count 
de  Lorraine.^--  This  trifling  atYectation  seems  whimsical  enough 
while  reading  in  Eleazer's  lotinul^-*  his  comment  on  the  Hanover 
students:  "The  young  gentlemen  appear  to  be  scholars,  but  I  per- 
ceive that  there  is  something  wanting  in  them  to  make  them  complete 
gentlemen,     ^[odesty  is  the  ornament  of  a  person." 

In  December,  1809,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  oi 
West  Hampton  with  whom  he  continued  nominally  until  August,  1S12. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period  he  did  much  traveling,  making 
among  other  tours  a  journey  to  the  Caughnawagas,  at  the  instance  of 
the  American  Board  of  Missions,  to  ascertain  the  prospect  of  intro- 
ducing Protestantism  among  his  own  people.  It  was  during  this 
period  also  that  he  first  came  into  close  contact  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York 
"who  even  at  that  early  day  was  attracted  by  him  and  showed  him 
much  attention. "1=3  Early  in  181  r  he  again  visited  Caughnawaga  on 
a  similar  mission  to  his  former  errand,  but  upon  this  trip  new 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  Jesuits  approached 
him  with  a  proposition  to  accept  authority  from  their  bishop  as  a 
teacher  to  the  Indians  oi  his  tribe.     Although  educated  by  Congrega- 


tained  a  sood  ippnt.ntion  for  FObnlarsliip  and  Christian  cliarnctor.  Tliat  l:o  was  ii.t: 
in  the  cono~(»  propor  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  his  name  frOMi  the  re  o-d-.  tcnsiny 
reports,  rnlahipiics  and  lik?  papers  relatin:;  to  that  inslitnfiin.  S'l-  I'le^ido  it  Tii  le- 
er's letter,  Aucrust  23.  ISOC. 

123.  Xorman  Williams,  born  October  G,  1791.  wa.'s  the  eldest  son  of  t:  e  H  n- 
oraWe  .Tes.se  and  Hannah  (Talnf^r  of  Stoniniion.  C  .im.l  Willi  im-.  Je^s-  \va«  a-soc- 
ate  jikK-c  of  the  couinion  pleas  of  Windsor  Coimt.v,  Verm  nt.  and  w.is  elected  p-csid- 
inR  jnd'jc.  Doclinin;;  this  trust  he  was  fnr  many  years  ,ind;:e  of  the  Han  ford,  Ver- 
mont, district.  His  son  Xorman  was  al-o  a  lawyer.  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  sen- 
ate. Secretary  of  State  of  Vermont.  State  S  nator,  and  for  nrarly  thirty  yiars 
County  Clerl:  of  Windsor  Comily.  His  wife  Mary  .\nn  Wet^twcrth  TJrowij  devised  the 
sreat  seal  of  the  state  and  the  seals  of  s.-yeral  counties  and  conns.  Their  son  Dr. 
Kdward  II.  Williams,  frequently  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and  by  whom  bis  father's 
facts  have  reached  me,  has  Iniilt  on  tlie  old  homestead  in  Woxistock  a  fr.  e  me- 
morial library  to  his  father.  These  IdOL'ra|ihical  mor.-icls  ilo  not  sceuT  foreign  to  thl= 
narrative.  Its  trnlli  depenils  much  on  the  ve-acily  and  iiit  irrily  of  tiicse  sentle:ncn, 
and  their  possession  of  these  trails  is  abundintly  shown  by  the  positions  of  tiust 
nnU   responsibility   uniformly  held   by    tlicni. 

124.  Hanson's  The  I»st  Prince,  Sid. 

12.">.  Hanson's  The  Ijost  Prince.  21S.  The  Itev.  lienjamin  AIo.  re.  D.  P.,  Bi.^hop 
of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Montain  of  .Monlrcal  w.re  .sp  daily  urscnt  that 
Kieazer  should  join  the  Episcopal  eomniunio'i,  ))r..misins  evevythiii;,-  anil  anything- 
toward*  the  completion  of  his  education  and  the  preparation  for  niisslnnary  lalior. 
.\t  this  time  Hi  aeon  Kly  was  .lead  and  the  fon-rejati.  n  illsts  foun  I  it  diffl'tdt  to 
provide   for  Eleazer's   support.     Ijonsmenilow   Ccnlenulal    "3).    2."?!. 
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tionalists  and  attracted  towards  the  Episcopalians  he  was  not  averse 
to  this  new  offer.  Indeed  he  is  said  actually  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Jesuits  as  a  teacher  and  to  have  received  from  them  a 
good  church  library  with  prayer-books  and  missals^-* — incongruous 
companions  for  his  collection  of  the  unprelatical  sermons  of  his  ances- 
tor, the  Rev.  John  Williams,  w-hich  sermons  in  large  number  he  had 
brought  away  from  New  England  upon  his  various  trips,  to  be  used 
xluring  his  later  ministerial  peregrinations  as  his  own  effusions  I'-" 

One  or  two  early  criticisms  upon  him  the  Storrs  letter  of  iSii 
considers:  "I  have  heard  it  objected  to  Eleazer  that  he  appi^ared 
fickle,  but  who  would  rationally  expect  that  an  Indian  would  at  once 
become  steady?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  assuming:  this  no 
one  will  think  strange  who  considers  how  much  he  has  been  flattered 
and  caressed  by  many  of  the  first  characters  in  New  England. '"^-^ 

Now  that  Elcazer's  life  in  New  England  has  ended  by  his  return 
to  Caughnawaga  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire  where  the  iiiconic 
arose  for  all  tiiis  private  tutoring  for  the  young  student,  this  travel- 
ing hither  and  yon  about  the  United  State.-;  and  Canada.  Where, 
urge  ]Mr.  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Evans,  save  from  some  mysteriou.s  French- 
men who  were  supporting  this  exiled  Bourbon. ^-^  ]\Ir.  Hanson  has 
even  furnished  the  name  of  the  agent  who  acted  between  Thomas 
Williams  and  the  French  purse,  and  has  given  his  authorit}-  for  hi> 
statement.^""  But  after  Elenzcr  Williams'  death  this  somewhat  per- 
plexing matter  straightened  itself  out.  His  papers  including  a  JoiO-- 
nal  of  a  great  part  of  his  life  and  copies  of  apparently  all  his  letter.^, 
filling  six  or  eight  cases,  came,  in  or  about  1867,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Robertson.  lati'r  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  !\[is- 
souri.  Among  the  documents  ftnmd  and  ins|5ccted  by  ^Ir.  Robertson 
were  the  original  bills  for  the  education  of  El:azer  and  his  brother, 
together  with  e\idencc  of  their  payment  by  the  missionary  societies 
of  ^ilassacliusctts.  which  expected  that  tliesc  Indian  youths  instructefi 
at  their  expense  would  bo  their  gosiiel  heralds  among  the  dwellers 
of  the  forest.     Both   the   bov';   were   wholly   ediu-'itefl   at   the  charge   of 

lii;.  I.llis'  Nf.\v  Yoi-K  Iii.liiiii^.  \\i«.  Ilisi,  Cill.  II.  US:  i:ilis'  KvCi.lliolio-i-^. 
Wi>-.  Hist,  c.ill.  \U.  -M;;.  Ill  III.'  ImsI-  Miti.lc  it  i<  sl.H.-.l  Tli:il  wli-ii  one  o:"  th  ■  t.Iri:.' 
iioii.s  of  (ii-fon  l!;i.v  Wiis  ilyinir  in  IS'j::  Mr.  Willi. nv.s  ■'..ilVroil  tlio  con.^ohiliun.-i  ni  tliP 
cliuroli  fm-  tlio  ilyinK.  rradintr  in  rrpncli  and  I..itiu  from  the  Riinion  missal."  A 
note,  inisc  24",  .ad.ls.  •T-ut  Willifim.^  never  nircnly  nttfin|itrr!  to  le.Ti'li  a>  :i  Call)  ili  ■ 
priest." 

127.  S..  I  inf.T  fn.iii  i:Hi.<'  H-oull.'.  ticms  ^^■|-  Hi-l-  <'"»■  \'II.  --^>.  l-li-' 
F.lenz.T  Williams.   Wis.   Hisl.    i',,ll.   Vin,  :;2t. 

12.S.     Ixinj:iiir,ido\v   OnteWtii.iI,    "".O.    2.11. 

120.  lI.Tnsnii's  The  1/ist  I'linro,  ]!^0.  4Ti'>;  IlMii-i.n'.-  Ilavo  Wo  a  l'..iiiili>n  .Vii.on- 
Us?  fiitn.Tni  1.  202:  Kvan.s'  Tlii-  Story  of  I^niii-s  XVII.  -J":  ^Vil.l.■I•■s  Tiie  i:  ,urli;,n  ^\■llo 
Never  lleij-Mird.   Kni.kerhncker,  l.ll,    117. 

130.    Hanson's   The   lyist   I'linee,    10f>. 
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tliese  benevolent  organizations.'"'  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Thomas  Williams  was  not  poor  as  Indians  go.  At  any  rate,  just 
prior  to  the  war  of  1812  he  was  enjoying  an  annuity  and  an  estate 
which  even  with  his  large  family  would  have  permitted  him  to  con- 
tribute not  a  little  towards  the  tuition  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
lads,  or,  rather,  of  Eleazcr.  for  the  younger  ijrother  did  not  continu- 
ously pursue  his  English  studies. '"- 

As  to  the  mysterious  inflow  of  French  money  it  is  sufticient  to 
say  that  there  was  none  and  no  agent  for  any,  for  the  entire  incident 
was  a  fabrication  which  Elcazer  palmed  of¥  upon  the  public  through 
The  .llbaiiy  Knickerbocker.  To  this  newspaper,  under  a  fictitious 
signature,  Eleazer  sent  a  communication  which  was  the  origin  of  all 
the  stories  concerning  foreign  contributions  for  his  maintenance  and 
tuition.  Mr.  Robertson  found  the  draft  or  a  copy  of  this  communica- 
tion in  Eleazer's  handwriting  among  Iiis  effects.'^"  The  assertion  of 
foreign  support  for  him  sprang  entirely  from  his  imagination.  There 
were  not  a  few  cases,  some  of  which  will  disclose  themselves  later, 
where  incidents  favoring  Eleazer's  claim  to  be  the  dauphin  were  insin- 
uated upon  the  public  through  newspaper  letters,  claiming  to  be 
written  l)y  persons  strnelc  by  pertinent  facts,  but  really  emanating 
from  the  fertile,  ingenious  .md  mischievous  brain  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams.'■•*  This  circumstai'cc  pro\-es  that  Eleazer  was  not  inert  and 
supine  in  the  matter  of  \u<  dauphinship  as  his  clerical  sui)pnrters  so 
often  chorused.  l)ut  was  cunningly  and  artfully,  yet  persistently,  push- 
ing his  fraud  upon  public  attention.  So  alert  was  he  that  he  solicited 
his  friends  to  find  publi<lKrs  for  his  various  articles.  In  Juh'.  184S, 
he  wrote  Mr.  F..  Irving  of  New  York  thanking  him  lor  bis 
trouble  in  going  to  hali-:i-dnzon  otViccs  in  order  to  get  a  notice  of  the 
dauphin  printed.'"'' 

It  was  doubtless  in  anticipation  of  permanent  (>ceui>aUun  as  in- 
.structor  of  his  fellow  Indians  that  Eleazer  V'i'ei)ared.  and  published  .at 
RurlinglMU.  \'evnioin.  in  laiuiary,  iNi,',.  .(  triirl  on  man's  /r/z/if/ft'i' 
rectitude,  his  iall  and  Iiis  rcco'.rry  tlirnii^h  Jesns  CIri'l.   an!,    in    P  at^- 

ini.  Koliertson's  Tho  I-ast  of  the  r...iirli.in  Si.ny.  rnuiain's,  II  n.  s.  0,1  See 
nis.i   .Mai'.ios'  I'r.-tonil.M-   to   a   Tlir.mo.    Ni  vi-  York   Tiiiios.    Fi'lirii.iiy    V,.    ISfiG 

lo-'.  Tho  Stnrrs  Irtioi-  in  I/^mqincad.itv  Ccntonninl,  211.  .=«>•■*  tl.lt  in  llic  winter 
nf  IMU",  T;:..ni:is  aiirl  Iiis  wito  visilrd  I-' n;,-nio:iilo\v  r\nil  r..p,.rt.  a  thnt  nnlcsf  tlp-y 
crirri' J  ..n.'  ..:•  I».tli  ..f  tlir  l>.iy.<  lioioo  UiC-  jiiir-t  w.ni'r,  cx.'c'iirn\m'<':iif  tlicn.  The 
.VdiuiKCr  was  ilior.l\.n-  rf-lmii.Tl  ti.  rMiiclmaw.'LM.  lii.r  .iltor  a  yc-.tv  :■.  sninnl  l\is  stmlics 
at  T/on:-Jiii_M.l.i«-.     Tlii«  time  lip  rciiiaiiHiI  Unit-  .vi-:ir?  and   roiiirn  d  to  I'a-iada    fur  g.icd. 

1,13.    Koliprtson'f  llic  I.ast  of  tlie   BiMiibon   Slovy.    rmnanrs.   II   n.   s    03. 

134.  Draper's  Addltioi.jil  N.itcs,  'Wi.s.  Hist.  0.11.  VIII.  .n:ii:  ri.l'orlson's  Tlie 
liist    of    tlp>   li'imlKPii    Story.    I'ntnain'.s    II.    n.    s.    07. 

1,1."..  Rftliorlenn's  Th.'  I,.ist  nf  llio  P..iiirlK)n  Sl.iry.  rntiiams  II.  n.  s.  07.  De 
Qiiinoey.  writinc  in  1,S".3.  spial;s  of  llie  spiritu.il  alisniptinn  of  Kl.azrr  .Tnd  Ids  in- 
dinr^.n.v>  lf>  Iiis  liipli  raiiU.  Hut  tli.-  anti:..r  had  .inly  Ilansnn'.s  anrli  iriry  in  iiis  first 
riitiiam    :irii.>Ie.      .\nl.itii.'i:i-aphii'   Sl;rlfl  es.   3-l<. 
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burg  in  the  same  year.  .1  shrUiiig  hook  in  the  laiigiuigc  of  the  seven 
Iroquois  nations.'^^'^  But  if  he  commended  hiniseli"  to  his  people 
as  an  autlior,  he  did  not  so  commend  himself  as  an  agent.  Empow- 
ered by  the  Caughnawagas  in  1812  to  draw  from  the  slate  01 
New  York  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  due  them 
upon  some  land  transfers,  he  received  this  sum  regularly  every  year 
from  1812  until  1S20;  but  not  one  cent  of  it  ever  reached  the  annui- 
tants. In  1820  by  reason  of  representations  made  by  the  Canadian 
government  to  the  state  of  New  York  payment  to  the  unfaithful 
steward  was  suspended.i="  On  account  of  this  transaction  he  lost 
favor  and  influence  at  Caughnawaga.  Perhaps  this  incident  helps 
to  explain  the  fact  that  when  a  half  century  later  Eleazer  was  wrapt 
in  his  shroud  not  a  Mohawk  brave  attended  his  funeral. i"* 

Eleazer  Williams  followed  his  father  into  the  American  army  in 
1813.  to  the  disappointment  and  grief  of  his  beneficent  patrons  in  New 
England."''  By  invitation  he  joined  the  troops  of  General  Brown  un- 
der good  pay  in  confidential  service,  collecting  through  the  Canada 
Indians  important  information  of  the  movements  of  the  British  forces 
and  thereby  in  several  instances  rendering  very  valuable  assistance 
to  the  American  interests. i^"  For  this  service  as  well  as  for  active 
military  operations  he  received  the  commendation  of  his  officers  for 
zeal,  bravery  and  fidelity.i"  Eleazer'.s  own  accounts  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  are  contained  in  his  'Journal^*-  and  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  his  fatheri*^ — accounts  wiiich  are  so  fulsome  and  ■=0  self- 
laudatory  as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  no  historian  of  the  war  of 
1812  has  properly  awarded  the  laurels  of  success.  In  the  biography 
the  author  calls  himself  "Lieutenant  Colonel  Eleazer  Williams,"  and 
"Colonel  E.  Williams  (the  Superintendent  General)"'" — titles  whicli 
his  panegyrists  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Evans  do  not  bestow,  titles 
which  are  not  accorded  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  government 
in  passing  upon  his  application  for  a  pension.  Doubtless  like  the 
very  nebulous  appellation  of  Count  de  Lorraine  these  military  honors 
were   self-bestowed. 

In    the    land    battle    at    Plattsburg    .September    14.    1S14.    he    was 


13G.  Catalog-lie  oC   tlio   Wiscjiisin   Slaie   Historical   Sorloty,    V.   oHi".. 

l.*!?.  SmitliVs    F.li-Mzor   Williams,    WU.    Hist.    Cnll.    VI.    .I.^i.      TliN    icf.n  nic    lutii- 
tlon.s  tlip  exp.isurc  <.i   Kl.n/er"s  elaiiii>  in  tlif  N'lW   V.irk  WoiM.   Seiii.iiilii;-  1:>.   ISliV. 

138.  Iliintoiin's    Klcazfi-    Williams,    27. i. 

139.  r.iltoii's   Tniir.    1,    ItX. 

140.  F.Ill.s'    Now    York    Indians,    ^Yis.    Hist.    Cnll.    II.    41S. 

141.  Hoport    No.   303  of   House    Coniiiiittt>e   on   .Militar;    .MT.iiis,    olalm   or    i;iia/rr 
Williams,  .X-itli   Con-ro.-s.    First    .-Jissi.  n,    .\iiril   IT.   IS'S. 

H2.  Iliinson's   Tlic    Ii.ist    I'rin<i\    2r,i\. 

14.1.  Williams'    Tc-lm-ra-iriva-np-s.  ii,    iKl. 

144.  Williams'    Tr-ho-ra  :r\vnnp-sin,    lii'..    7.S.    .SI.    88. 
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wounded  by  a  splinter  in  the  left  side,!-!''  "slightly  wounded",  as  he 
states  in  one  place i""  "a  severe  wound"  as  he  swears  in  his  applica- 
tion for  a  pension;  "not  to  that  degree  as  to  compel  me  to  leave  ihc 
corps,"  as  he  states  in  his  JounialJ*''  His  father's  nursing  and 
Indian  remedies  restored  him  to  health  and  strength  after  some  weeks' 
confinement. "s  The  scar  which  this  injury  left  is  useful  to  this  nar- 
rative in  two  ways:  Many  yenrs  later  he  exhibited  it  to  Dr.  S.  W. 
Williams  to  obtain  that  physician's  professional  opinion  as  to  whether 
such  a  wound  would  entitle  to  a  pension,  and  thus  allowed  Dr.  Wil- 
liams to  discover  that  the  unexposed  skin  of  Eleazer  was  more  the 
color  of  an  Indian  than  of  a  white  man.no  j]-^^  g^ar  was  carried,  in  a 
memorial  for  a  pension,  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  of  that  body  apparently  dis- 
closes that  either  the  wound  or  the  military  service  or  both  could  not 
endure  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  men  charged  with  the  duty  of  placing 
only  the  truly  deserving  and  the  really  disabled  upon  the  roll  of  gov- 
ernment dependents.    The  report  on  the  Memorial  was  as  follows:''" 

The  memorialist  sets  fortti  tliat  he  was  engaged  at  sundry  times  on  tiie  Nortliern 
frontier  of  New  York  during  tlie  last  war  with  EnplanJ  in  renderinr  Imp  .rtant  serv- 
ices to  the  coniniandinc  offleers  on  that  frontiir,  by  whom  he  was  erapl  .ye  1  and  tlie 
evidence  before  the  comniittco  siiows  that  the  memorialist  was  often  at  the  l;t  id- 
rjiiarters  of  said  officers  and  coimuniii.  ating  with  them.  lie  alsi  states  that  he  i\- 
ceivod  a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of  Plattsbur?.  The  committee  however  are  n,.t 
furnished  with  any  proof  as  to  the  value  or  amount  of  service  rendered,  n^r  of  lis 
nature,  nor  of  the  degree  of  disability  occasionrd  by  the  wound  received  by  the  ni.  - 
n«orialist,  neitlicr  can  they  ascertain  by  any  papers  in  their  pisscs-^ion  in  what  e:i- 
pacity  he  was  engaged  when  lie  reieived  said  wi.urd  nor  tlic  amount  paid  bini  fov 
the  service  wliieh  he  rendered.  Under  tho  circumstances  tlie  commltlec  ask  to  bj 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  said  Memorial. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  Thomas  with  his  soldier  sons. 
expatriated  from  Caughnawaga,  joined  his  family  at  St.  Regis. »'■' 
This  Indian  village,  bisected  by  the  present  boundary  between  New 
York  and  Canada,  was  founded  as  a  Catholic  mission  about  1754  and 
ever  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  a  resident  missionary  of  that 
church.  John  and  Zechariah  Tarbell,  captured  when  lads  at  Groton. 
Massachusetts,  became  Caughnawaga  chiefs,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
who  established  the  sanctuary  at  St.   Regis. ^'^ 

11:..     Ellis'   N.w   York   ImliMns.    Wis.    Hist.   Coll.   II,   418. 

140.    Williams'    Tc-ho-ra-i;«aiie  gen,    79. 

147.     Hanson's    'riie    Lost    Prince,    2G6. 

14S.    Hanson's   The   I>ist   Prince,   2G9. 

140.    Williams'    Itedeenicd    Capllve.    17."?. 

150.  Senate  Iteport,  No.  .311,  .list  C.  nsress.  Second  Se<-i"i.  'Hie  report,  dated 
February  2i>.    is'.l.    was  made  by  Scrator  .Tolm  P.    Hale. 

1j1.     Klli<'    .\i\v    York    Indians,    Wis.    Hist.    Coll.    H,    41S. 

I.-.2.  Sep  Xc.te  71;  .-iifLi:  P.Miimlmk  V.illey  .Memorial  .\ssoci:ill  ,n.  Vo:n:ne  1. 
471.  Kor  a  desiriplb.n  of  tbr  villng..  rc.i.l  1  m  C.  sia's  Stuy  of  St  Kejri^'^  Hell,  (iiil- 
.ixy.    1S70,    124. 
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Eleazer,  however,  was  too  restive  and  too  ambitious  to  remain 
long  in  this  scchisiou.  Besides,  lie  believed  himself  out  of  caste  at 
St.  Regis  for  the  determination  which  lie  finally  reached  to  abandon 
the  church  in  favor  there.^^*  Quitting  alike  the  Catholic  faith  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  the  Congregational  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  reared  and  whose  societies  had  lavished  money 
upon  his  education,  he  went  to  New  York  where  in  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  he  was  confirmed  by  Bishop   Hobart.  Maj'  21,  1815.^''* 

Ill  the  preceding  November  Eleazer  had  visited  at  Oneida  Castle, 
renewing  acquaintances  he  had  previously  made  with  some  Iroquois 
of  the  Oneida  tribe. '■''■■'  Being  satisfied  that  these  bands  were  more 
inclined  to  Christianity  and  civilization  than  any  other  division  of 
the  Six  Nations  he  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  services  of  Bishop 
Hobart  with  a  view  to  a  mission  at  the  Castle.'-'''"'  .  Having  prepared 
a  Book  of  f'li.iycrs  for  families  and  for  particular  persons,  selected 
from  the  hook  of  common  prayer,  in  the  language  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, which  was  pul>lished  at  Alliany  in  i8f6,'''"  and  being  armed 
with  a  letter  from  Bishop  Hobart,  Eleazer  on  March  23,  1816,'"*  was 
again  at  Oneida  Castlo.  as  a  religious  teacher,  lay  reader  and  cate- 
chist. 

He  had  good  qualities  fi>r  evangelizing  work  among  the  aborig- 
ines. He  had  become  tolerably  versed  in  the  Christian  system  and  in 
theology;  moreover,  he  was  a  natural  orator,  a  graceful  and  powerful 
speaker— most  invaluable  aicls  to  persuasion  and  success  among  the 
Indians. i^'^  Had  he  Ijeeii  content,  in  the  humble  avocations  of  a 
school-master  and  an  exaiigelist,  faithfully  to  pursue  in  sequestered 
vales  the  noiseless  temnir  of  his  way.  he  would  belike  have  rounded 
out  for  himself  a  useful  and  honourable  career.  Instead,  however, 
by  neglecting  these  pursuits.  i)\-  stretcliing  out  his  hand  toward  vast 
empire  in  the  west  and  by  indulging  inane  delusions  concerning  vaster 
empire  in  the  east,  he  wrecked  lii^  life,  he  left  at  his  death  a  shadowed, 
not  to  say  a  dishonored,  name. 

.Vnrithcr  qualitication  fur  siK-cess  among  the  Indians  was  his 
thorougli  mastery  of  tlu-  Iroquois  vocabuhiry.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  his  authorship  in  that  tongue.  In  1S20  in  Utica  he 
printed  another    spelling  book."'''"'     The   B.^ok   of   prayers  just  alluded 
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to  was  simply  a  revision  of  the  first  part  of  the  Episcopal  prayer-book 
which  Joseph  Brant,  he  of  Wyoming  massacre  fame,  had  previously 
translated"''  and  which  was  published  in  London  in  1787."^"-  But  Eleazer 
Williams  greatly  improved  upon  Joseph  Brant  in  scientific  manipula- 
tion 01  the  letters,  for  while  the  latter  employed  twenty  English  char- 
acters Eleazer  confined  himself  to  eleven. i''"'  This  reduction  simplified 
the  orthography  and  assisted  the  child  in  learning  to  read — an  inven- 
tion which  while  of  lasting  utility  to  the  Indians  arose  in  judgment 
against  the  discoverer,  as  the  sequel  may   show. 

Possessing  the  qualifications  just  alluded  to,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  his  labors  were  at  first  successful.  Beginning  with  that 
small  portion  of  the  Oneidas  who  had  already  become  favorable  to 
Christianity  through  the  labors  of  Occam,  Kirkland  and  Jenkins,  and 
who  became  known  as  the  first  Christian  party,  these  he  attached 
to  himself  by  his  persuasive  and  attractive  manners.  The  majority — 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  tribe — he  attacked  with  sternness  and  author- 
ity. The  result  was  an  abjuration  of  paganism  and  an  acceptance  of 
Christianity.!"*  Indeed,  this  Pagan  party,  to  be  known  thereafter  as 
the  second  Christian  party,  addressed  to  the  governor  of  New  York 
a  formal  renunciation  of  their  heathen  beliefs  and  practices.'*'''  Nay, 
more,  they  waited  upon  him  in  person  in  the  winter  of  1817  and  treated 
with  him  for  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  for  the  building 
of  a  church  and  for  providing  for  ministerial  support.  The  edifice  was 
built  and  Eleaze^  although  not  then  ordained  entered  it  as  minister.'''^ 

In  November,  r8io."'"  begun  the  acquaintance  between  Eleazer 
Williams  and  Albert  G.  Ellis,  which  materially  influenced  the  career 
of  the  latter  and  which  enables  us  to  know  minutely  the  career  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Ellis  was  born  in  Verona,  three  miles  from  Oneida, 
August  24,  1800,  and  was  therefore  somewhat  younger  than  Eleazer. 
At  his  ur.cfcnt  solicitation  young  Ellis  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Castle 
in  November,   1819.  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  teach  the 
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Indian  children  and  be  a  companion  for  Eleazcr,  and  in  return  was  to 
receive  from  the  latter  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek  and  French.  Upon 
removing  to  the  Castle  he  found  Eleazer  residing  in  the  homestead 
of  the  sometime  deceased  head  chief  of  the  Oneidas,  Skanandoah,  to 
which  homestead  Elcazer  had  made  an  addition  for  school  purposes. 
But  young  Ellis  soon  discovered  that  instead  of  imparting  knowledge 
to  Oneida  pappooses  he  was  expected  to  have  Elcazer  Williams  for 
a  scholar,  and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  the  Castle 
was  that  he  might  teach  Elcazer  Williams  to  read,  pronounce  and 
write  the  English  language.  For  owing  cither  to  facile  forgetfulness 
or  to  the  superficiality  of  his  New  England  training  Eleazer,  although 
he  could  understand  common  conversation,  could  neither  speak  nor 
write  the  simplest  sentences  with  accuracy.  Cases,  moods  and  tenses 
were  to  him  an  unknown  land.  To  the  last  of  Mr.  Ellis'  intimacy 
with  Eleazer  (which  extended  until  long  after  their  removal  to  Green 
Bay)  the  latter  could  not  write  five  lines  of  English  decently.  The 
framing  of  his  letters,  the  recasting  of  the  old  sermons,  the  prepara 
tion  of  his  documents,  the  correcting  of  his  journals  fell  to  his 
successive  secretaries.  As  to  other  languages,  the  only  tongue  which 
he  spoke  to  perfection  was  the  Iroquois — strong  evidence  that  he 
sprang  from  the  Caughnawaga  forests  and  not  from  the  Chateau  St. 
Cloud.  Greek  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him;  with  Latin  he  had  a 
distant  bowing  acquaintance — such  an  acquaintance  as  his  prayer- 
books  and  missals  might  impart.  As  to  French  he  could  read  nar- 
rative and  history  quite  well,  but  he  could  not  speak  a  single  word 
respectably.  His  French  wife,  of  whom  anon,  more  than  once  said 
to  him,  "Now,  Mr.  Williams,  I  do  beg  of  you  never  to  try  to  talk 
French,  you  cannot  speak  a  single  word  right."  His  French  pronun- 
ciation was  such  as  ignorant  Indians  on  the  edge  of  Canada  might 
acquire,  but  nothing  more  and  that  poorly. i°s  \yi([  yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  that  this  Gallic  stuntbler  was  reared  in  the  very  center 
of  pure  Parisian — that  his  infant  lips  were  instructed  by  Marie  An 
toinette,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Madame  d'  Angoiileme,  the  pupil 
of  the  duchess  of  Polignac  and  the  abbe  Devaux!  Semi-idiocy  for 
a  half-score  years  could  never  have  reduced  the  genuine  dauphin  to 
such  lingual  imbecility. 

The  statements  just  made  as  to  Elcazcr"s  lamil'arily  with  the 
English  language  must  be  remembered  in  perusing  his  journals 
from  which  Mr.  Hanson  quotes  so  copiously.  These  journal.- 
are  not  fresh  from  the  desk  of  the  atitobiographcr.  Other  pens  than 
his  must  have  arranged  the  orderly  consecution  of  sentences,  must  have 
made  numbers  and  persons,  moods  and  tenses  concordant,  must  have 
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imparted  a  faultless  orthography— certainly  these  necessities  were  be- 
yond Eleazer's  powers,  although  the  ideas  were  doubtless  his. 

But  if  young  Ellis  was  not  at  the  Castle  for  the  purposes  of 
teaching  the  Oneida  children  (and  during  the  four  years  of  his  stay 
there  he  was  not  once  called  upon  to  teach  them  letters)  to  what 
uses  was  put  the  school-room  addition  to  the  Skanandoah  mansion? 
To  base  uses.  Upon  every  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Indians  who 
would  attend — young  men.  young  women  and  aged  persons — were 
assembled  in  this  room  and  treated  to  a  discourse  by  Eleazer — not  to 
a  variation  of  one  of  his  ancestor's  sermons,  but  to  self-glorification. 
These  talks  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  himself,  to  his  birt'i  and 
childhood  at  Caughnawaga,  to  his  infantile  precocity,  to  his  always 
victorious  strifes  with  his  playmates,  to  his  white  ancestors  of  the 
Williams  family,  to  his  nomadic  exploits  with  his  father  at  Lake 
George,  to  any  marvelous  feat  of  his  forest  life  which  would  prove 
to  his  untutored  listeners  how  mighty  a  hunter,  how  great  a  man, 
he  was.^*'^  This  man  of  reminiscences,  however,  is  the  same  one  who 
in  185 1  told  Mr.  Hanson,  "I  know  nothing  about  my  infancy.  Every- 
thing that  occurred  to  me  is  blotted  out,  entirely  erased,  irrecoverably 
gone.     !My  mind  is  a  blank  until  thirteen  or  foureen  years  of  age."!^" 

This  little  incident  has  its  large  significance.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Hanson  gravely  narrates^"' — and  Mrs.  Evans,  of  course,  too,^''- — 
that  Eleazer,  the  disguised  dauphin,  between  the  period  of  his  adop- 
tion by  Thomas  Williams  at  ten  years  of  age  and  his  removal  to 
Longmeadow.  had  a  fall  into  the  limpid  flood  of  Lake  George,  by 
which  a  deep  gash  was  cut  in  his  head  and  as  a  result  of  which  distinct 
recollection  began  after  a  period  of  imbecility  and  mental  unsound- 
ness, how  happens  it  that  in  these  discourses  to  the  Oneida  aborig- 
ines whose  brains  he  was  filling  with  his  own  magnificent  proportions, 
his  memory  reverted,  not  to  the  gorgeous  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  not 
to  the  gay  avenues  of  rollicking  Paris,  not  to  the  sombre  seclusion  of 
the  dreadful  Temple,  not  to  the  long  line  of  his  royal  sires  stretching 
to  Hugh  Capet,  but  to  tlie  leafy  retreats  of  Caughnawaga,  to  his  In- 
dian playmates  in  those  woody  shades,  to  hunting  and  trapping  and 
fishing  at  Lake  George,  to  his  austere  strain  of  pale  faced  arcestors  in 
Deerficld  and   Ro.xbury? 

While  Eleazer  was  thus  exalting  his  ancestors,  one  of  them  paid 
him  a  visit.  Twice  Thomas  Williams  traveled  to  the  Castle  to  visit 
his  son  and  there  young  Ellis  made  his  acquaintance.  He  noticed, 
and  manj-  others  noticed,  how  much  the  son  favored  the   father.     If 
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the  son  was  Bonrlionic — anrl  no  one  denies  tliat  his  appearance,  espe- 
cially in  youth,  strongly  suggested  the  French^^^ — then  was  his  fa- 
ther Bourbonic  also,  lor  the  latter  had  the  peculiar  cast  of  countenance 
stronger  than  the  son.i'^'  De  Lorimier  the  head  chief  of  the  Caugh- 
nawagas  in  1851  had  the  same  features  in  a  high  degree;  so  also  had 
Grand  Baptiste.  the  Lachine  pilot:  so  also  had  another  half-breed. 
Francis  Mount,  a  Rice  relative  of  Eleazer.  Indeed  these  "Bourbon" 
facial  characteristics  were  common  to  all  the  Caughnawagas  descended 
from  white  ancestors.  De  Lorimier  exhibited  to  Dr.  Williams  at  the 
investigation  several  members  of  the  tribe  who  had  the  peculiar  or 
Bourbon  features.^''''  This  infantile  resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  to 
Louis  ■X\'II.  to  whicli  the  attention  of  his  mother  and  himself  was 
called  in  his  childhood  by  passing  soldiers*"''  doubtless  started  the 
busy  and  wily  mind  of  the  adult  Eleazer  upon  that  scheme  of  per- 
sonation and  deception  which  a  half-century  of  explanation  has  not, 
it  appears,  completely  exposed.*"" 

Yet  Eleazer  did  not  lack  traces  of  his  swarthy  birth.  His  skin 
was  dark  and  of  peculiar  Indian  texture.  His  hair,  eye-brows  and 
eye-lashes  were  of  the  most  inky  raven  blackness.*'*  His  complexion 
and  hair  stamped  him  as  of  mix;ed  savage  and  civilized  blood;  indeed, 
one  connoisseur  writes  that  Eleazer  had  that  peculiar  tint  which  dis- 
tinguished half-breeds  among  the  Six  Nations  from  half-breeds  in  die 
west.*'^'  His  dark  complexion,  so  opposite  from  the  blonde  features  of 
Louis  XVII. **"  was  noticed  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  1830.  who  had  she  not 
heard  his  Connecticut  relatives  so  often  call  him  tlv.ir  Indian  cousin 
might  have  thought  him  a  MoNicin  or  a  Spaniard.*"'* 

Nor  did  he  lack  decided  e\ideiu-e  of  his  \\'illi;mis  ancestry.  The 
frontispiece  portrait  in  The  Lost  I'rincc  shows  many  Williams  f.-at- 
ures.  A  letter  in  my  possession  from  Edward  II.  Williams,  jr.,  t  )" 
technical  for  insertion  and  requiring  illustration-;  for  its  elucidation. 
shows  these  resemblances  in  a  convincing  manner. *^-' 
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Notwithstanding  the  success  which  attended  Eleazer"s  early  evan- 
gelizing efforts  at  the  Castle  incidents  were  happening  which  fretted 
him,  alienated  his  friends  and  impaired  his  usefulness.  Indeed,  ilie 
same  dishonest  traits  which  weakened  his  hold  upon  the  Canadian 
Indians  began  to  display  themselves.  An  instance  must  be  given: 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  little  church  which  the  Oneidas  were 
to  build  from  the  avails  of  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  their  reserva- 
tion to  the  governor  of  New  York.  These  avails,  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, were  intrusted  to  two  gentlemen  in  Utica  who  having  implicit 
confidence  in  Eleazer  committed  them  to  him.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  but  the  bal- 
ance was  never  repaid  nor  could  the  trustees  ever  bring  Eleazer  to 
adjust  his  accounts.**^ 

!^Iore  than  this,  he  was  constantly  in  trouble  with  the  white  resi- 
dents at  Oneida  Castle  who,  rendering  to  him  their  bills  for  services 
performed  or  merchandise  delivered,  invariably  found  their  claims  con- 
tested and  payment  procrastinated.  Thus  his  reputation  began  to 
darken,  his  influence  to  wane,  among  his  white  neighbors  and  his 
Indian  flock. i*' 

But  in  spite  of  these  domestic  troubles  Eleazer  during  his  Uay  nt 
the  Castle  began  to  be  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  matters  'per- 
taining to  the  Indians.  From  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hartford, 
Boston,  letters  were  addressed  to  him  enquiring  about  labors  of  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians;  the  travels  and  discoveries  of  La  Sille, 
Hennepin,  Marquette;  early  conflicts  of  the  red  man  with  New  Eng- 
land settlements  and  topics  of  kindred  nature.  The  Rev.  Samuel  F. 
Jarvis,  D.  D.,  Colonel  Elihu  Hoyt,  Franklin  B.  Hough  and  .Mrs. 
Lydia  Huntley  Sigourncy.  among  others,  sought  his  experience, 
knowledge  and  study  concerning  Indian  history,  manners  and  tradi- 
tions."-' Yet  there  is  grave  reason  to  fear,  in  the  cases  of  two.  at  least, 
of  these  enquirers,  that  Elea7er  Williams  wilfully  deceived  them  con- 
cerning the  massacre  at  Deerfield.  Epcphras  Hoyt  published  h's 
meritorious  Antiquarian  Researches  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  1824.  While  he  was  preparing  his  chapter  relative  to  de  Rouville  s 
raid,  the  author's  brother,  Colonel  Elihu  Hoyt,  conversed  with  Eleazer 
and  learned  some  quite  new  matters  concerning  the  morning  of  Fel>- 
ruary  29,  1704.  He  discovered,  for  instance,  that  Eleazer  on  a 
recent  vist  to  Canada,  had  found  a  silk  overdress  which  Mrs.  Eunice 
Williams    wore    that   fateful    morning   when   the    Indians    hurried    licr 

executed  nbout  1833  by  George  C.itlln  and  now  owned  by  the  Wlscnnsin  State  His- 
torlcnl   S-iclcty. 

1.S3.     Kills'    Eleazer  Wlllianis,   Wis.   Hist.   ("nil.    VIII,   .120. 
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after  the  sacking  of  the  village.     But  it  is  exceedingly  ini- 
pi  ,  that  Mrs.  Willianis  stopped  to  don  iicr  party  gown  on  that 

niassdcre  morning,  while  it  is  a  fact  that  she  was  tomahawked  one 
day's  march  out  of  Deerfield  and  her  body  left,  unplundered.  as  it 
fell,  by  retreating  savages.  Likewise.  Eleazer  told  Colonel  Hoyt  lint 
returning  commanders  of  expeditions  were  required  to  deposit  in  one 
of  the  principal  convents  in  Canada  copies  of  the  journals  of  their  ex- 
peditions, and  that  he,  Eleazer,  had  found  in  a  convent  in  Canada  n 
copj'  of  de  Rouville's  journal  of  his  raid  upon  Deerfield.  Rut,  nn 
such  deposit  of  these  documents  in  convents  was  ever  required,  no  such 
documents  were  ever  so  deposited  and  no  eye  save  Eleazer's  soem- 
ever  to  have  seen  de  Rouville's  journal.  Still  again,  Eleazer  related 
to  Colonel  Hoyt  and  to  others  that  when  Deerfield  was  destroyed  th  ■ 
Indians  removed  the  church  bell,  convej-ed  it  as  far  as  Lake  Champlain 
and  buried  it  there;  that  later  it  was  dug  up.  conveyed  to  Canada 
and  hung  in  the  Indian  church  at  St.  Regis.  But  apart  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  St.  Regis  was  not  established  until  half  a  century 
after  Deerfield  was  raided,  the  Deerfield  church  had  no  bell.^''''  The 
practising  of  this  imposition  upon  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  given  the 
world  The  bell  of  St.  Rcgis."^^'  Mr.  Hough,  who,  however,  perched 
the  Deerfield  i)ell  in  the  Caughnawaga  steeple,  seems  to  have  printed 
the  same  story  without  sufficient  investigation. ^s"*  and  Mr.  Longfellow 
has  accepted  it  without  question. '""^  Somewhat  later,  about  US50. 
Eleazer  attempted  a  fraud  upon  the  state  of  Xew  York.  He  ofiferrd 
to  sell  to  the  secretary  of  state  Mar(|uette's  Journal  and  his  oriL^iiial 
map  which  Eleazer  claimed  to  have  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Caughna- 
waga church.'-'"  But  the  Caughnawaga  church  was  never  in  ruins  and 
the  original  Marquette  Journal  and  map  were,  at  the  time  E'cazer 
offered  to  sell  them,  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  St.  ^Nfary's  College. 
Montreal,  as  they  are  to  this  day.'^' 

A  circumstance  which  contributed  to  the  wide  reputation  of 
Eleazer  W'illi.-mis  as  an  Indianologist  was  the  scheme  which  he  either 
originated  or  actively  advanced  for  an  emigration  of  Xew  York  red 
men  to  the  regions  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  foundation  of  au 
Indian   empire  there   over   which   he   should   reign.      With   whom   the 

ISi;.  Ili.yt's  .Xntiquarinn  Itcvcaroh,  ?.  VM:  R.jist.r  XXVIII.  2.S7:  Pi-.xc.'dinss  of 
M.i.ssai'lMisplis  JIKt,,ri.:il  .^dcU-I.v.  ISUOTii,  jim^t  ."U.  See  in  tlir  G.il.Txy  for  January. 
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idea  of  peopling  these  Occident  sliores  with  orient  aborigines  first  had 
birth — whether  with  the  Rev.  Jcdcdiah  Morse.  D.  D. ,''•'-  or  with  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  WiUiams,'''^  or  whether  it  had  still  earlier  origin  with  the 
tribes  themselves ''■'■' — is  immaterial  here.  Certain  it  is  that  in  1820 
Dr.  Morse"*^  visited  Mackinaw  and  Green  Bay  at  the  instance  of  the 
Stockbridge  Indians.'""  for  the  purpose  of  selecting,  and  negotiating 
for  a  cession  of,  eligible  lands.  The  choice  which  he  made,  and  his 
report'"''  upon  the  coiulition  of  the  tribes  in  the  west,  were  so  satis- 
factory to  the  Slockbridgcs  that  they  determined  to  enlist  the  co-op- 
eration of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Oncidas.  For  this  purpose 
Dr.  Morse  in  October,  1820,  visited  the  Castle'"*  and  found  not  only 
that  Eleazer  Williams  was  ripe  for  the  removal,  but  that  he  had  .ilready 
taken  a  step  in  that  direction.    That  step  was  his  first  western  trip. 

In  the  preceding  winter  application  had  been  made  to  the  War 
Department  at  Washiiigton  by  persons  purporting  to  be  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  tribes,  and  of  the  Stockbridge 
and  St.  Regis  tribes,  for  leave  to  visit  the  Green  Bay  Indians.  The 
secretary  of  war  granted  the  permission,  furnished  delegates  ro  the 
number  of  twelve  with  rations  and  ammunition  and  directed  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Detroit  to  expedite  the  travelers 
with  a  government  vessel  should  one  fit  for  service  be  there  Lipon 
their  arrival.  The  delegation,  in  which  was  Eleazer  Williams, 
reached  Detroit  July  22,  1820.  in  the  steamboat  U'alk-in-the 
water.^^^  But  the  party  proceeded  no  further.  Learning  that  the 
Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay,  Colonel  John  Bowyer,  had  received  from 
the  Menominees  a  cession  of  fortj'  miles  square  of  their  land  at  Fort 
Howard,  which  was  the  very  land  the  members  of  the  delegation 
coveted,  and  the  purchase  of  which  was  their  real  errand,  they  returned 
home  defeated  and  chagrined.-"'^ 

192.  ¥.\\W    New  York    Indians,    Wis.    Hist.   Cll.    II,    4J0. 

193.  EUis'  New  York  InJi.ius,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  421;  EUis'  El.MZPr  Williaiiis. 
Wis.   Jllst.   Coll.   VIII.   2?.l. 
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Hence  Elcazer  was  at  the  Caslie  to  meet  Dr.  ]Morsc  in  October, 
1820.  But  although  these  two  agreed  in  expediting  an  Indian  hegira, 
they  ditfercd  radically  in  their  niotives.  Indeed,  there  were  three 
motives  operating  from  three  different  directions  in  favor  of  removal: 
From  Dr.  Morse  and  the  Stockbridges,  that  the  latter  and  their  com- 
panions might  have  Christian  homes,  free  from  Caucasian  contamina- 
tion; from  Eleazer  Williams,  that  he  might  lead  the  Iroquois  and  their 
allies  to  vast  areas  for  a  grand  imperial  confederacy;  and  irom  th; 
New  York  Land  Company,  that  its  already  acquired  pre-emption 
right  might  attach  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  New  York  Indians, 
which  would  happen  as  soon  as  these  should  quit  the  state. -"^  All 
agreeing  in  the  result  to  be  accomplished,  Eleazer  was  easily  the  ally 
of  both.  He  made  the  visit  of  Dr.  Morse  as  pleasant  and  as  profitable 
as  the  inertness  of  the  Oneidas  and  their  unwillingness  to  remove 
would  permit.  Indeed,  he  put  into  their  mouths  an  address  ;o  Dr. 
Morse  agreeing  to  depart — an  address  which  they  never  made  and 
which  they  repudiated  as  soon  as  they  understood  its  sentiments. -"- 

The  treaty  of  cession  which  Colonel  Bowyer  made  with  the 
Menominees  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States-"^  and 
therefore  it  was  believed  thar  a  second  trip  to  the  west  by  the  New 
York  Indians  might  result  in  their  acquiring  the  longed  for  lands 
about  Fort  Howard.  Consequentlj^  in  the  spring  of  1821,  Eleazer 
Williams,  aided  by  his  friend  Ellis,  whose  youthful  ardor  had  been 
stirred  by  the  grandeur  of  the  plan  of  Indian  empire  unfolded  to  him. 
began  preparations  for  the  journey.-'^* 

A  visit  by  them  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wasliington  ac- 
complished much.  The  New  York  Land  Company  supplied  them  with 
money;  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Prot 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missi'ins 
handed  them  cautious  but  eflicacious  endorsements  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  accorded  his  assent  for  a  large  delegation  to 
visit  Green  Bay  under  government  patronage  and  protection.  The 
party  consisted  of  duly  accredited  representatives  from  the  Stock- 
bridges  and  from  the  first  Christian  party  of  tiie  Oneidas  which  had 
finally  approved  Eleazer's  plans.  Individu;il  Indians  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility joined  the  company  from  the  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas  and 
Senecas,  for  these  trilies  as  bodies  had  never  yielded  their  consent  tn 
Elcazer"s  earnest  l)landisliments.     I-"leazer  himself  went  ris  n.-nre--eiit,i 
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tive  of  the  St.  Regis  tribe  but  apparently  without  th.-ir  autlior.ty.-""' 
The  delegation  left  Oneida  in  June,  iSji,-'^"  and  arrived  July  12, 
1821,  on  the  \l'alk-in-thc-]V liter  at  Detroit.-""  Here  Governor  Cuss 
added  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  to  the  party  to  protect  the  gov-rn- 
ment's  interests. -"*  The  ]l'alk-in-thc-]l'ater,  with  its  load  of  trav- 
elers, started  for  Mackinaw  July  31,  i82i.-"»  Leaving  Mr.  Ellis  there, 
for  he  was  ill.-i"  the  IValk-iii-thc-ll'ater  advanced  towards  Green 
Bay — the  first  steamer  to  plough  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. -^"^ 

The  party  reached  Green  Bay  August  5,  1821,-^-  but  there  was  no 
one  to  meet  them.  Colonel  Bowyer,  the  Indian  agent,  had  died 
the  preceding  winter  and  the  interested  bands  had  not  been  informed 
of  the  projected  visit.  With  difficulty  the  Menominees  and  W'inne- 
bagoes  were  brought  into  council.  When  so  brought  they  at  first 
refused  to  negotiate.  Finally,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
French  inhabitants  and  traders,  a  reconsideration  was  accomplished 
and  on  August  18,  1821,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  was  ceded 
to  the  New  York  Lulians  a  strip  about  four  miles  in  width  crossing 
Fox  River  at  right  angles,  with  Little  Chute  as  a  center  and  running 
each  way  equidistant  with  the  grantors'  claim  to  the  country.  The 
price  paid  was  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
in  goods  to  be  delivered  the  following  year.-i^ 

If  the  agents  were  satisfied  with  this  treaty  their  principals  and 
others  whom  they  hoped  to  bind  were  not.  All  the  tribes,  except  the 
St.  Regis  band,  took  action  upon  the  return  of  the  delegates.  The 
cession  was  voted  paltry  and  the  motives  of  Eleazer  were  termed  mer- 
cenary if  not  villainous.  The  Oneidas  especially,  including  even  some 
of  the  first  Christian  party,  were  vehement  in  their  action.  They 
forwarded  to  Bishop  Hobart  a  document,  dated  November  21,  1821, 
remonstrating  against  the  scheme  to  rob  them  of  their  homes  and  make 
them  fugitives  and  vagabonds,  cautioning  him  against  recognizing 
Eleazer  as  having  any  authority  to  represent  them  either  civilly  or 
religiously,  and  requesting  the  Bishop  to  withdraw  him  as  their 
religious  teacher. ^i* 
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But  lo  this  dociiMKiU  although  ccrtaiu  in  its  sound  and  pointed 
in  Its  statements  the  Bishop  paid  no  heed.  .Moreover,  tiie  president 
by  a  new  order  permitted  a  third  visit  to  Green  Bay,  in  1822,  lor  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  the  former  purchase  and  also  for  attempting  an 
extension  ol  the  cession.  Althuogh  the  Iroquois  uere  still  in  opposi- 
tion, the  delegation  was  larger  than  I.elore  for  the  Stockbridccs  had 
brought  in  the  Brothertowns  and  the  .Munsees.-i--  The  party  Eleazer 
inchided,  reached  Green  Bay  September  i.  18--  The  granting  Indians 
assembled  to  receive  their  deferred  payment  and  were  asked  -or  an 
enlargement  of  the  grant.  The  Winnehagoes  refused  and  retired 
The  Menommees  finally,  after  much  parleying  in  which  Eleazer  urged 
many  plausible  arguments  and  made  many  fulsome  promises  entered 
into  a  treaty  admitting  the  New  York  Indians  to  an  occupancy  in 
common  with  them  of  all  their  country  without  reserve-a  treatv 
which  related  to  nearly  one-half  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin  and 
which  became  the  source  of  endless  trouble.^''"  With  slight  modifica- 
tion  President  .Monroe  gave   his  approval    March    n.    i8j^. 

So  Eleazer  Williaius,  in  September,  i8_>j,  began  tj' reside  m 
\\isconsin.  He  and  the  individual  Oneidas  in  the  delegation  who 
had  continued  loyal  to  liim  remained  the  approaching  winter  m  Green 
Bay. 

The  ne.xt  seas...n  about  one  hundred  and  filiv  Oneidas  of  the 
first  Christian  party  and  as  many  Stockbndges  removed  to  the  new 
possessions.  But  the  implacable  hostility  01  the  Six  Nations  as 
a  whole  continued.  an,l  although  Oneidas  and  Stockbridges  year  after 
year  dribbled  mu>  the  ne^v  territory  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  was 
a  disappointment  to  Eleazer  and  a  menace  to  his  ambitions.-iT 

Eleazer's  fir>t  residence  in  Green  Bay  was  in  the  Indian  A'^encv 
building  made  vacant  by  Colonel  Bowyer's  death.-' ^  I,,  this  was  a 
large  square  room  suitable  for  school  purposes  and  schools  were 
what  the  .Menonunees  desired.  Indeed  e.lucation.  although  not  men- 
tioned m  the  treaty  with  them,  was  written  between  its  lines  The 
Green  Bay  Indians  intluenced  by  their  alliances  and  business  dealin-s 
with  the  resident  French  had  formed  a  high  oi.inion  of  intelligence 
and  admired  the  learning  of  the  Xew  Y,,rk  red  men.  not  a  fe\y  of 
whom  could  read  and  write.      Eleazer.   in   mrthering   the   negoti.aions 
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for  the  treaty  had  kept  the  suliject  of  education  foremost  hi  his  lobby- 
ing and  had  promised  profusely  that  if  the  New  York  Indians  secured 
the  foothold  they  sought,  the  "institutions  of  civilization  should  imme- 
diately be  forthcoming.  These  promises  made  a  deep  impression— 
their  non-fulfillment  a  still  deeper  impression.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
althoush  a  vacant  room  apt  for  school  use  was  under  Eleazer's  roof, 
though  his  friend  .Mr.  Ellis  pressed  vigorously  upon  him  his  plighted 
word,  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  untutored  savages  and  the 
expectations  of  the  Eastern  societies  which  had  furthered  the  removal, 
Eleazer  completely  banished  the  subject  from  his  serious  consideration 
and  raised  another  monument  against  himself  in  the  breasts  of  those 
whose  religious  teacher  and  exemplar  he  professed  to  be.^i-' 

On  .March  3,  1823,  Eleazer  Williams  married  Alary  or  Alagdalene 
or  .Madelainc  Jourdain.--^"  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Jourdam 
who  about  ijciS  removed  from  Canada  to  Green  Bay,  and  worked  first 
tor  Jacob  Franks  the  blacksmith,  and  later  for  himself.--^.  Afterwards 
he  became  the  blacksmith  of  the  Indian  department  at  the  Bay.--^ 
Joseph  married  the  daughter  of  Michael  Gravel  whose  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Menominee  chief.--''  All  the  witnesses  represent  the 
wife  of  Eleazer  as  an  attractive  girl,— girl,  literally,  for  she  was  but 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.--^  By  .Mr.  Trow- 
bridge she  is  called  a  pretty  but  uneducated  half-breed.--"'  Mr.  Han- 
son speaks  of  her  as  of  great  personal  attractions,  considerable  accom- 
plishments and  prepossessing  sweetness  of  disposition.-""  Mrs.  Evans 
states  that  '--he  was  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl  whose  father  was 
French  ^.-aid  to  be  a  relation  of  Marshal  Jonrdain)  and  whose  mother 
was  of  French  and  Indian  extraction."-^"  Mr.  Wheelock  informs  me 
that  when  he  was  accustomed  to  see  her  in  and  after  1841  she  was 
a  handsome,  fine  appearing  woman.--'  In  addition  to  her  attractions 
of  person  she  owned  between  four  and  five  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
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Fox  River  near  Green  Bay.^s  To  the  author  of  the  Williams  geneal- 
ogy Elcazer,  in  1S46,  mentioned  her  as  ".Mary  Ilobart  Jourdan.  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  king  of  France  from  whom  he  has  been  honored 
with  several  splendid  gifts  and  honors,  among  the  rest  a  golden 
cross  and  star."==o  In  other  conversation  with  the  same  person 
Elcazer  stated  that  the  prince  de  Joinville  was  a  relative  of  his  wife 
and  that  this  relationship  caused  the  visit,  (to  be  hereinafter  narrated) 
which  that  prince  made  to  Eleazer  in  1841  and  the  gifts  which 
followed  the  visit. ^-i  I  make  no  comment  upon  this  story  except  to 
urge  that,  if  the  prince  was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Williams,  he  was  a 
very  ungallant  young  Frenchman  to  travel  all  the  distance  from  Paris 
to  Green  Bay  and  not  once  tender  his  respects  to  his  beautiful  kins- 
woman. 

Eleazer's  matrimonial  incident  does  not  enhance  respect  for  the 
masculine  participator.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  he  was  almost 
three  times  the  age  of  the  young  girl;  she  was  then  betrothed  to  a 
worthy  young  trader;  she  was  not  consulted  as  to  her  willingness  to 
marry  Eleazer;  she  was  not  even  allowed  a  woman's  privilege  of  a 
courtship,  but  was  notified  one  morning  that  she  need  not  go  to 
school  that  day  as  she  was  to  be  married  that  evening  to  "Priest 
Williams."  One  authority  finds  in  these  unchivalrous  proceedings  an 
evidence  that  the  bridegroom  was  not  a  high-oorn  Frenchmen. =3- 

Mrs.  Williams  had  three  children— two  of  them  daughters.  These 
last  died  in  infancy,  one  about  October  15,  1P41.-33  The  son  John, 
born  about  1825,==*  was  in  1S67  the  captain  of  a  steamboat  on  Lake 
Winnebago.=25  He  died  in  18S4  from  injuries  received  in  his  busi- 
ness.=36  Eleazer  Williams  told  the  genealogist  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams 
in  1846  that  his  son,  the  said  John,  was  then  upon  a  visit  to  the  king 
of  France  at  the  latter's  request.^-'  One  can  imagine  the  glee  of  the 
cunning  Indian  as  he  solemnly  doled  out  his  morsels  of  unmitigated 
fiction  to  auditors  who  relying  upon  his  clerical  profession  implicitly 
believed  all  his  lies. 

Descendants   of  John    Williams   are   now,   it    is   said,    residents   of 
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Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Williams,  the  widow  of  Eleazer,  was  in 
1874  living  alone  in  a  desolate  looking  cabin  near  Green  Bay,  its 
only  embellishments  a  few  simple  articles  of  bead  or  porcupine  em- 
broidery, and  a  well-executed  liie-size  portrait  in  oil  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams, on  either  side  of  which  were  suspended  exquisitely  finished  en- 
gravings of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  and  Marie  Antoinette.^-'^  Mrs. 
Williams  adopted  her  husband's  diary  habit.  From  one  of  her 
journals  penned  when  well  along  in  years  it  appears  that  she  took 
interest  in  her  farm,  produce  and  livestock  and  in  the  domestic  aflfairs 
of  her  relatives  and  neighbors.  She  died  in  her  cabin  home,  which 
was  in  the  town  of  Lawrence  in  Brown  County,  July  21,   i886."9 

Resuming  the  chronological  narrative:  In  1824,  the  next  year 
after  Elcazer's  marriage,  he  was  licensed  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  lor  others— at  that  time  a  civil  service.=^«  At  about  the 
same  period  he  began  to  preach  in  Green  Bay,  using  the  much  mod- 
ernized discourses  of  his  Deerfield  great  ancestor.^"  In  the  fall  of 
1825  he  took  his  young  wife  to  New  York,  where  Bishop  Hobart 
baptized  and  confirmed  her,  giving  her  his  sirnamc  for  her  middle 
name.  Her  christianization  "'excited  almost  as  vivid  a  sensation  in 
the  fashionable  world  as  had  that  of  Pocahontas  in  English  society 
two  centuries  before."^"  In  the  spring  of  1826  at  Oneida  Eleazer  was 
ordained  as  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart,  but  he  never  attained  any 
higher  ecclesiastical  rank.=*-  Returning  to  Green  Bay  he  preached 
at  the  Post  school-house=^*  and  in  his  flowing  robe  did  service  in  the 
episcopalian  form.-^-' 

But  he  was  not  so  occupied  with  religious  affairs  as  to  forget 
that  grand  earthlv  empire  that  he  would  fain  establish.  And  yet  the 
establishing  was  very  slow.  The  New  York  Indians  came  in  but 
scant  numbers  and  the  Indians  already  settled,  disaffected  by  his 
broken  promises  and  his  want  of  earnestness  for  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, withdrew  their  confidence.  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  trusted  him  no  longer.  Finally  in  1827  the  Mcnom- 
inees,  the  tribe  which  had  opened  its  lands  to  the  New  York  Indians, 
showed  its  opposition  to  him  by  its  attitude  towards  them.  This  was 
at  the  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts,  concluded  August   11,   1827,2"  be- 
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tween  the  Menominces  and  the  government.  By  this  instrument  but 
Utile  regjird  was  paid  to  any  rights  formerly  given  to  the  eastern 
Indians.  If  ill  faith  be  imputed  to  the  contracting  parties  there  is 
much  justification  alleged.  The  arrivals  from  New  York  had  been  so 
few  that  it  was  not  lair  to  the  rapidly  growing  west  to  concede  to 
those  few  an  imperial  territory.  Moreover,  it  was  notorious  that  few 
if  any  more  were  expected  to  migrate.  It  was  poor  policy  to  yield 
up  in  perpetuity  to  a  few  Oneidas.  Stockbridges,  Brothertowns,  Mun- 
sees,  a  parcel  of  country  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  present  state 
of  Wisconsin.-^' 

In  1829  Colonel  Samuel  C.  Stanibaugh  of  Pennsylvania  became 
Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay.  His  advice  to  the  Menominees  was 
along  the  line  of  the  Butte  des  Morts  treaty — to  ignore  the  New  York 
Indians  and  sell  land  to  the  government-''^ — advice  which  established 
him  in  the  high  regard  of  the  Menominees  and  in  the  low  esteem  of 
Eleazer  who  <aw  in  the  acceptance  of  tliis  advice  the  death  of  his  am- 
bitious hopes. 

In  1830  commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  under  authority 
actually  granted  by,  or  plainly  inferable  from,  the  treaty  of  Butte  des 
Morts  appeared  at  the  Bay,  to  localize,  to  establish  boundaries  for. 
the  New  York  tribes  which,  under  the  treaty  of  1822.  were  in  the 
reservations  of  the  ^Menominees.  At  the  conference  held  with  these 
commissioners  Eleazer  Williams  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
the  St.  Regis  Indians,-*^  not  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
had  yet  arrived  at  Green  Bay  as  a  settler.  The  commissioners  accom- 
plished nothing — the  Menominees,  Oshkosh  at  their  head,  refused  any 
agreement  by  which  the  New  York  Indians  were  to  have  separate 
localization.  Indeed,  Oshkosh  denied  that  they  had  any  claims  at 
all,  yet  as  these  Indians  were  on  the  ground  they  could  be  considered 
as  tenants  at  will  during  good  behavior  but  not  as  owners  or  con- 
trollers of  the  soil.-"'" 

This  was  Colonel  Stambaugh's  opportunity.  Accompanied  by  a 
dozen  or  more  Menominees  he  started  November  8,  1S30,  for  Wash- 
ington. Upon  reaching  Detroit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had 
followed  the  party  from  Green  Bay,  were  officially  attached  to  it  by 
Governor  Cass,  although  Eleazer  and  the  other  New  York  Indians 
were  opposed  to  the  object  of  the  errand. --"'i  The  Menf)minees  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  cession  to  the  governintnt  ui  mure  than  unc-iialf 
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ni  tlicir  pus>cssiuiis  west  of  l.nkc  .Micliigaii,  ignoring  :tlniost  wholly 
the  rights  which  about  eight  years  before  they  had  solemnly  conferred 
upon  their  eastern  brethren.  This,  the  Stambaugh  treaty,--'-  dated 
February  8,  1831,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate  exactly  as  made, 
for  the  New  York  senators  proposed  to  be  just  to  the  emigrants  from 
that  state  to  the  western  territory.  The  details  of  much  negotiation 
and  much  heart-burning  are  not  pertinent  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  the  vexed  land  question  was  finally  settled  the  Stockbridges, 
Munsecs  and  Brothertowns  were  restricted  to  a  parcel,  eight  miles 
by  twelve,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Winnebago,  while  the  Onei- 
das  and  other  scattered  Six  Nations  were  settled  at  Duck  Creek  west 
of  Fox  River  on  a  tract  about  twelve  miles  square.  The  senate  ratified 
this  arrangement  May  17,  iS^S.-"'' 

This  was  the  end  of  the  scheme  of  ambition  and  temporal  sov- 
ereignty which  for  almost  a  score  of  years  Eleazer  Williams  had 
nourished  and  fostered.  The  dusky  empire  had  disintegrated,  the 
different  bands  discordant  and  hostile  had  been  confined  in  narrow 
paddocks,  the  tide  of  white  civilization  was  rushing  in.  No  longer 
a  public  character  Eleazer  had  withdrawn  from  Green  Bay  and  was 
residing  upon  his  wife's  estate  at  Little  Kaukaulin,  there  to  remain 
in  humble  obscurity  until  a  wilder  dream  for  wider  empire  should 
arouse  his  dormant  hopes. 

Eleazer  had  become  not  only  dethroned  but  discredited.  For 
quite  a  period  he  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Oneidas  settled  at  Duck 
Creek,  upon  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. -''^ 
Yet  he  constantly  neglected  his  flock.  :More  than  this,  he  forbade  the 
Oneidas  to  receive  the  evangelizations  of  pastors  of  other  denomina- 
tions.-'"' Weary  of  neglect,  still  wearier  of  him,  the  Oneidas  held  a 
council  in  February,  1832.  to  which  the  Indian  agent,  Colonel  George 
Boyd.-'''^  was  >ununoned  and  to  which  he  invited  some  citizens  of 
Green  Bay.  These  Oneidas  were  chiefly  of  the  First  Christian  party, 
whom  Eleazer  had  bound  to  himself  a  dozen  years  before,  in  the  first 
days  of  his  ministrations,  before  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  de.eit- 
fulness  of  riches  had  made  him  unfit  to  be  their  pastor.  The  assembled 
Indians  after  rehearsing  their  grievances  against  Eleazer  concluded 
with  an  address  to  the  agent,  stating  that  they  had  invited  him  to 
assist  them  in  making  a  final  separation  from  Eleazer  and  dismissing 
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him  entirely.  They  expressed  their  desire  to  repudiate  him  sum- 
marily, to  warn  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  state  of  New- 
York  and  all  church  and  missionary  societies  against  recognizing  his 
authority  to  act  for  them,  to  speak  in  their  name,  or  in  any  jjossible 
way  to  meddle  in  their  affairs.  They  requested  Colonel  Boyd  to  draft 
in  triplicate  an  instrument  to  be  signed  by  them  and  witnessed  by  him 
and  by  his  invited  guests,  setting  forth  distinctly  and  plainly  their 
protestations — one  for  the  secretary  of  war,  another  for  the  governor 
of  New  York,  the  third  for  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  These  documents  were  drafted  and  signed  and  committed 
to  the  agent  for  delivery — an  action  which  while  perhaps  neither 
technical,  ofScial  nor  ecclesiastical,  fully  justified  the  authors  of  His- 
toric Green  Bay  in  writing  of  Eleazer  Williams  as  a  "disowned  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  church.''-^"  notwithstanding  the  assertion  con- 
cerning him  of  Dr.  Hawks  on  January  i,  1853,  "He  is  in  good  standing 
as  a  clergyman  and  is  deemed  a  man  of  truth  among  his  acquaintance 
and  those  with  whom  he  has  longest  lived. "-'* 

Exactly  what  his  standing  was  in  and  about  Green  Bay,  let  .\Ir. 
John  Y.  Smith  witness,  who  knew  him  intimately  from  1828  until 
1837 :"» 

He  was  a  fat,  lazy,  good-for-DOthins  Indian;  but  cunnins,260  crafty,  fruitful  In 
expedients  to  raise  the  wind  and  unscrupulous  about  the  means  of  accimpll^hing  it. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  my  aciiuaintance  with  him.  I  doubt  whetlier 
there  was  a  man  at  Green  I5ay  wliosc  word  comruandod  less  confid  nee  than  that  of 
Klcazer  Williams.  Ills  character  for  dishone-^ty,  trickery  aud  f.ils'hood  became  so 
notorious  and  scandalous  that  respectable  Episcopalians  preferred  cliargs'S  against  him 
to  liishop  Ond(rdonk-.26l  But  as  Mr.  AVilliams  .Viis  lo-atcd  in  the  di.  cese  of  Wis- 
consin under  Bishop  Kemper,  the  bishop  of  New  Yurk  dl-^cl;ilmcd  jurisdb  tion  of  ti.e 
case;  aud,  as  Williams  was  there  under  a  cjmmi.-sion  frum  a  s  ciity  in  New  York. 
Bishop  Kemper  disclaimed  jurisdictiun  of  the  case,  and  In  conseque.ice  of  t!.e.-c 
counter-disclaimers   the   charges    were   never   Investigated. 2i;2 

257.  Neville's  Green  Bay,  222.  Ellis'  E'eazjr  Williams,  Wis.  lUst.  Co'.l.  VIII. 
344. 

25S.  Dr.  Hawks'  Introduction  to  Have  We  a  Bourbon  Among  Us?— Putnam's 
-  I.,   194. 

259.     Smiths  Eleazer  Williams,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll..  VI.,  330. 

2G0.  Cunning  is  ascribed  to  Eleazer  In  one  of  the  earliest  cjaracterlzatlons  of 
him  as  an  adult  which  I  have  seen— in  August,  ISIO.  See  McCall's  Journal,  Wis.  H'st. 
Coll.,  XII.,  ISJ. 

261.  Bishop  Hobart  had  died  September  ]2,  1S30;  Eenjimln  T.  Oiiderdouk  suc- 
ceeded him  as  bishop  of  New  York,  November  UO.  IS.'J'K  The  Uev.  J;icks.in  Kem|;er 
liccame  In  1S35  missionary  bishop  of  .Missouri  ami  Iiidi.iiia  wlih  jurisdiction  tbruuglj- 
out  the  Northwest.  In  lSo9  this  jurisdiction  was  limited  by  his  acccpiini:  tlie  bisliop- 
rlc  of  Wisconsin.  Morehouse's  Some  American  Clmrclim'  u,  110.  117.  As  to  the  unwil- 
lingness of  either  Bishop  Ouderdonk  or  liishop  Kcmiicr  to  bo  respjnslble  for  Eleazer 
Williams,  see  Hanson's  Have  We  a  Euurb.iu  Amum;  Ls?— rutiiaui's,  I..  20O. 

2G2.  Smith's  Eleazer  Williams,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll..  VI..  332.  J.ihu  Y.  Smith  was 
born    la   New    York    State   Eebruary    10,    1S07.      Ho    was    a    man  of   great    strength    of 
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It  is  not  pleasant  to  perpetuate  these  charcterizations,  to  recall 
these  misconducts  of  one  long  dead  and  as  to  whom  I  would  fain 
apply  the  direction,  Nil  nisi  bonum  de  inortiiis.  But  the  truth  of 
history  is  involved  and  the  claims  for  Eleazer  Williams  depend  largely 
upon  his  personal  statements.  Candor,  therefore,  compels  me  to  say — 
and  these  pages  ill  perform  their  mission  if  they  fail  to  prove — that 
obstinate  persisting  to  act  a  false  part  was  exactly  suitable  to  Eleazer 
Williams'  character,-"^^  that  he  abounded  in  sly  cunning,  was  prone 
to  tricks,  apt  to  exaggerate,  quick  to  invent,  utterly  untruthful. 

And  yet,  I  am  glad  to  parallel  these  criticisms,  with  the  justifica- 
tions which  Judge  ^Morgan  L.  Martin  with  charcteristic  clemency  has 
uttered  in  favor  of  Eleazer  Williams: 

A  man  reared  amid  savage  surroundings,  as  he  was.  si  ould  be  .iuOgi'd  l>.v  a 
Jlfferent  staudard  tlian  we  sot  up  fur  one  who  lias  siient  his  life  entirely  amuDL- 
white  people.  No  cue  can  from  ehildlu  od  fraternize  with  Indians  without  absorbing' 
their  characteris.tics  to  some  extent,— and  becjming  rain,  deceitful  and  bi  artful,  lie 
was  a  reui.irkable  man  in  many  respects,  but  was  deeply  imbued  with  false  notiuus 
of  life,  and  his  career  was  a  failure.  He  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
life-long  companious  and  was  what  misht  liave  been  exj.ected  from  one  who  h.ul 
been  sent  into  the  world  with  certain  racial  vices  and  whose  training  and  associations 
were   not  calculated   to   better  liiiu'.2G4 

Notwithstanding  Eleazcr's  permanent  residence  in  Wisconsn  he 
did  not  sever  his  connection  with  his  eastern  kin.  In  1835  Ijc  was  at 
St.  Regis  endeavoring  to  obtain  long  delayed  justice  from  the  govern- 
ment for  his  father's  services  in  the  war  of  1812.-"^  Three  years  later 
he  was  again  in  New  York  and  visited  in  Butifalo;-'^*'  in  1841  while 
once  more  in  the  same  state  incidents  occurred  which  demand  atten- 
tion. 

In  August  of  that  year  he  celebrated  with  the  Oneida  Indians  at 
the  Castle  the  eighth  triennial  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  six 
hundred  pagans  of  that  tribe  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  an  event  with  which  in  1817  he  was  personally  con- 
nected consisted  in  the  delivery  of  two  honiilits  entit'ed  The  salvj- 
tion  of  sinners  through  riches  of  diiinc  grace.-'''  After  p:.rlicipating 
in  the  celebration  Eleazer  Williams  proceeded  to  St.  Regis.  There 
he  was  abiding  in  October,  1841,  when  the  prince  de  Joinviile  then  in 
America   was   about  starting  upon   his   tour  to  the    Mississippi. 

The  prince  de  Joinviile  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  I'hilippe,  then 

charaet.T.  ili.iriMi-h  pmbily  and  liteiary  culiuie.  His  ftalements  may  be  accepted 
without  .pivstbin.  lie  dii'il  May  ."..  I.S74.  Wi^-ht's  T!ie  UM  Wliiti-  fliiir.-li.  II;  Diirrio's 
John  Y.    .><inltli.    Wis.    Hist.    (Joll..   VII..   452. 

263.     Kan.  on   Tacts.    Vi',,   uses   this  clause  with   rcfrrinoe   t"   An  old   dii   TUli. 

2C4.     Martin's   Naratlve.   Wis.    Hist.    Col.,    XI.,   30i). 

2G5.  Keport,  .Tanuary  10,  IS.jT.  .  n  claim  of  Mury  Ann  Wlllia!:  s,  H.use  Com- 
mittee on   .Millt.iry   Affairs.   ;i4lli   Cuiicres-,    Third   S>s>:o  i,    .No.    s;!. 

26C.    Ilobert.-a)n'.>j  I.ast  of  the  I!.,mlir,n  story.  9.1. 

2G7.     These  homilies  were  puldishcd  at  (irien  K.iy   In    IS  12. 
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king  of  the  French,  and  was  born  August  14.  i8i8.-«'*     In  1840  he  com 
mandcd  tlie  vessel  which   brought  from   St.    ficlena  the  buncs  01   the 
great  emperor— that  mistake  of  policy  fatal  to  the  house  of  Oriea'is— . 
and  HI   1841   was  traveling  in   Canada  and   in  the   United   States.      Hr 
desired  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  history  of  those  two  countries 
especially  in  relation  to  the  French  occupation  of  the  former  country. 
Besides  as  he  states  in  his  Memoirs,   "I   was  anxious  to  go,   via   tlie 
Great  lakes  to  Green  Bay  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  then  starting  from 
Mackinaw,  the  old  Indian  Michilliinackinac,  to  follow  up  the  track  01 
our   ofiticers  and    soldiers   and   missionaries   who   pushed   on   till    they 
discovered  the  .Mississippi.''^^!)     The  prince  leaving  his  large  party  at 
Albany,  Xew  York,  selected  a  few  friends  to  make  this  trip  with  hnn. 
they  thus  traversing  the  route  which  the  prince's  father.  Louis  Pliili])pe. 
had  taken  when  an  exile  in  America.^'*     It  may  well  be  believed  that 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  trip  the  prince  sought  the  name  and  address 
of  some  person    resident   among   the   western   Indians,    ripe   in    years 
and  ready  with  reminiscences,  with  whom  he  could  converse.-'i     Cer- 
tain it  is  that  upon   boarding  the  Columbus  for  his  tour  around  the 
lakes  he  avowed  to  Captain   Shook  his  errand  and  coupled   witli  tht- 
mformation  an  earnest  request  that  the  captain  would  direct  him  t  . 
some  aged  person  residing  along  his  route  who  might  possibly   have 
personal  recollection  of  his  father's  trip,  or,  such  failing,  some  person 
of  a  younger  generation  who  might  know  of  it  by  hearsay.     The  cap- 
tain  whose  vessel   plied   regularly  between   the   ports  along  th-   lake~ 
knew  Eleazer  and  mentioned  his  name  to  the  prince. -"- 

IMeanwhile  Eleazer  Williams  had  learned  at  St.  Regis  of  the 
prince's  contemplated  journey.  Of  his  desire  for  an  expert  in  Indian 
habits,  one  familiar  with  Indian  history,  one  who  mayhap  knew  hi^ 
father,  Eleazer  also  learned,  perhaps  by  letter  from  friends  in  Xew 
York,  for  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  in  Indian  affairs  was  a  score  of 
years  old.  perhaps  not  until  he  reached  Mackin.-iw.  li.nvever  thi^ 
may  be.  alert  for  exciting  episodes,  he  hurriedly  quit  St.  Regis  and 
journeying  in  haste,  anticipated  the  ,)rince  and  hi-,  retinue  and  wa~ 
standing  on  the  wharf  at  Mackinaw  when  the  Columbus  reached  that 
port  October  iS,   1841.2"! 

I    summarize    from    The   Lost    Prince    the    account    of    vvliat    then 

2eS.     Prliico   do  .Inlnvillc'-;    .Minii.iis.    1. 
209.     Prin.e  do  .T.iinvlIIo'.^   .M.  in. .Irs.   2(i7. 

270.  .M.irtiirs    ['iktowikmI    IlMpsliiiri.    S7. 

271.  Kobeitsoii-.s   L.isr    «(  U:o   Ituurlion    Si.ny.    I'liiiiniii'^.    II.    n.    .;      ;,.-, 

272.  .Martin'.-i   fnon.w i    IlMpsLin!;.   ST. 

273.  lIan..on-s  Tl,o   I.,st    ITin,  ...   .'ITi..      I   .■„„    i„,.li.„.,l    (,,   .lisnn.t    il.is   ,M(c    ■,.    ■, 

fo«-  .l:iy«   t„„  oarly.    („u   , ,    y,.|    |,„.v..   I,    wr.,„~.      |;,„    i,    ,.  ,.,,^.,.1   ,,    „  „, .   ,  „,.^  ,;, 

tl,„n  tl,o  .v..;,r  ls.-,4.  ;..iv,.n   in   Hm.t.m's   nr„.k  „f  I-,,,..  !,.l :,   ..,.   „,  .   ,inn.  ,„    th  ■  V  In  o'. 
Tl.slt  to  (Jrc.n   r.;]V. 
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transpired,  as  Mr.  Hanson  secured  the  information  in  conversation 
witii  lilcazcr  Williams  on  Dccemljcr  7,  1852,  and  as  contained  in 
journals  which  somewhat  later  he  produced  for  the  insiicction  v«f  Mr. 
Hanson.-"* 

While  Eleazer  was  standinij;  on  the  wharf  and  the  prince  and 
companions  having  gone  ashore  were  viewing  the  sights.  John  Shook. 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  approaching  Eleazer  asked  him  if 
he  were  not  going  on  tf)  Green  Bay,  for  the  prince  de 
Joinville  hail  been  making  iiuiiiirics  for  a  Mr.  Williams,  and  he. 
Captain  Shook,  had  tokl  the  prince  that  such  a  man  lived 
at  Green  Bay.  Consequently,  when  the  prince  re-boarded  the  ship, 
Eleazer  took  passage.  .Vs  the  vessel  proceeded.  Captain  Shook-  told 
the  prince  that  Eleazer  was  on  licard  and  he  brought  the  two  to 
an  acquaintance.  Quoting  Eleazer's  Journal:  "I  was  sitt  ng  at  the 
time  on  a  barrel.  The  prince  not  only  started  with  evident  and  invol- 
untary surprise  when  he  saw  me  but  there  was  a  great  agitation  in  his 
face  and  manner — a  slight  paleness  and  a  quivering  of  the  lip — which  I 
could  not  help  remarking  at  tlie  time,  but  which  struck  me  more 
forcibly  al'terwards,  in  connection  with  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances, and  by  contrast  with  his  usual  self-possessed  manner.  He- 
then  shook  me  earnestly  and  respectfully  by  the  hand  and  drew  me 
immediately  into  conversation."  After  the  dinner  which  Eleazer  po- 
litely declined  to  cat  at  the  same  private  table  with  the  prince  and  his 
suite,  conversation  passed  Ijetween  them  on  early  French  settlements 
in  America  and  on  the  much  lamented  loss  of  Canada  to  France. 
Until  late  in  the  night,  all  the  ne.xt  morning  and  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  vessel  reached  Green  Bay,  they  talked  together. 
Upon  landing  the  i^rince  went  to  the  Astor  House  and  stating 
that  he  must  leave  the  next  day  or  the  day  following,  begged  Eleazer 
to  take  up  his  (|uarters  at  tiic  hotel.  But  Eleazer  preferred  to  go  to 
the  home  of  his  father-in-law  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
prince.  'J'he  hitter  niade  himself  alone  by  dismissing  an  attendant 
although  the  carousnig  o\  liis  suite  could  be  heard  in  an  adjoining 
room.  The  jirince  then  stated  that  "he  had  a  communication  to 
make  to  me  of  .1  very  serious  nature  as  concerned  himself  and  of  the 
last  importance  to  me — th.it  it  was  one  in  which  no  others  were  in- 
terested, and  therefore  before  proceeding  I'urther.  he  wished  to  obtain 
some  pledge  of  secrecy,  sonie  promise  that  I  would  not  re\eal  t<"i  any 
one  what  he  was  going  to  say."  Naturally  Eleazer  demurred,  but 
finally  jjledged  his  iionor  not  to  reveal  what  the  prince  was  going 
to  say,  provided  there  was  nothiivj-  in  it  i)rejudicial  to  anyone,  and  he 
signed  a  promise  to  that  efi'ect.  "It  was  vague  and  general,  for  I 
would    not    tie    myself    down    to    absolute    secrecy    but    left    the    matter 

27-1.     Itnns.iii's  The  I^.st   I'lliae,   3."ifi,  3iJ4. 
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conditional."  The  prince  then  told  Elc.'izcr  that  he,  the  latter,  was 
of  foreign  descent,  was  born  in  Europe  and  was  the  son  of  a  king. 
He  added,  "You  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  have  been  brought 
very  low,  but  you  have  not  suffered  more,  or  been  more  degraded 
than  my  father,  who  was  long  in  exile  and  poverty  in  this  country: 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and  you,  that  he  was  all  along 
aware  of  his  high  birth,  whereas  you  have  been  spared  the  knowledge 
of  your  origin."  The  narrative  proceeds:  "When  the  prince  had 
said  this  I  was  much  overcome  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  mind  which 
you  can  easily  imagine.  In  fact  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  or  say,  and 
my  feelings  were  so  much  excited  that  I  was  like  one  in  a  dream 
and  much  was  said  between  us  of  which  I  can  give  but  an  indistinct 
account.  However,  I  remember  I  told  him  his  communication  was 
so  startling  and  unexpected,  that  he  must  forgive  me  for  being  in- 
credulous, and  that  really  I  was  'between  two.'  'What  do  you  mean,' 
he  said,  'by  being  "between  two"?'  I  replied  that  on  the  one  hand  it 
scarcely  seemed  to  me  he  could  believe  what  he  said,  and  on  the 
other  1  feared  lie  might  be  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  person.'' 
The  prince  disclaimed  any  intention  to  trifle  with  Eleazer's  feelings 
and  stated  that  he  had  ample  proof  of  his  identity.  Before  granting 
Eleazer's  request  that  he  would  proceed  with  his  disclosure  the  prince 
produced  from  his  trunk  a  parchment  and  a  "governmental  seal  of 
France,  the  one  if  I  mistake  not,  used  under  the  old  monarchy." 
Eleazer  relates  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  whole  story,  "the  sight 
of  the  seal  put  before  me  by  a  member  of  the  faniilj-  of  Orleans  stirred 
my  indignation."  The  parchment  was  very  handsomely  written  in 
double  parallel  columns  of  French  and  English.  "I  continued  intently 
reading  and  considering  it  lor  a  sjsace  of  four  or  five  hours  ...  it 
was  a  solemn  abdication  of  the  crown  of  France  in  favor  of  Louis 
Philippe  by  Charles  Louis  who  was  styled  Louis  X\'^IL,  king  of 
France  and  Navarre  with  all  accompanying  names  and  titles  of 
honor,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  French  monarchy."  As  a 
return  for  this  sacrifice,  Eleazer  was  to  receive  a  princely  establishment 
either  in  France  or  in  America  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  private 
property  of  the  royal  family,  or  its  equivalent,  confiscated  by  the  French 
Revolution  or  in  any  other  way.  .\fter  much  reflection  Eleazer  in- 
formed the  Prince  that  he  could  not  barter  away  the  rights  pertaining 
to  him  by  his  birth  and  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  family  and  that 
he  could  give  the  prince  only  the  answer  which  dc  Provence  gave  to 
the  ambassador  of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw.  "Though  I  am  in  poverty 
and  exile  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  honor."  "The  prince  upon  this 
assumed  a  loud  tone  and  accused  me  of  ingratitude  in  trampling  on 
the  overtures  of  the  king,  his  father,  who,  he  said,  was  actuated  in 
making  the  proposition,  more  by  feelings  of  kindness  and  pity  towards 
me  than   hv  anv  other  consideration,   since   his   claim   to   the   French 
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throne  rested  on  an  entirely  different  basis  to  mine,  viz.,  not  that  ot 
hereditary  descent,  but  of  popular  election.  When  he  spoke  in  this 
strain  I  spoke  loud  also,  and  said,  that  as  he,  by  his  disclosure,  had 
put  nie  in  the  position  of  a  superior,  I  must  assume  that  position,  and 
frankly  say  that  my  indignation  was  stirred  by  the  memory  that  one  of 
the  family  of  Orleans  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  my  father's  blood-"'' 
and  that  another  now  wished  to  obtain  from  me  an  abdication  of  the 
throne.  When  I  spoke  of  superiority,  the  Prince  immediately  assumed 
a  respectful  attitude  and  remained  silent  for  several  minutes.  It  had 
now  grown  very  late  and  we  parted  with  a  request  from  him  that  I 
would  reconsider  the  proposal  of  his  father,  and  not  be  too  hasty  in 
my  decision.  I  returned  to  my  father-in-law's,  and  the  next  day  saw 
the  prince  again  and  on  his  renewal  of  the  subject  gave  him  a  similar 
answer."  Before  he  went  away  the  Frenchman  said  "Though  we  part 
I  hope  we  part  friends."  Upon  whatever  terms  they  parted  they  never 
met  again. 

Now  around  this  narrative  as  a  center  divers  observations  cluster: 

I.  It  seems  remarkable  that  if  the  object  of  the  prince  in  coming 
to  America  was  to  obtain  this  renunciation,  he  should  go  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  his  vessel  to  secure  it.  Eleazer  Williams  was  in 
the  East  and  the  place  of  his  sojourn  was  accessible,  and  it  seems 
ludicrous  that  for  a  purpose  so  weighty  the  prince  and  the  priest 
should  race  across  one-third  of  the  span  of  tiie  continent  to  meet  in  a 
tavern  in  Green  Bay. 

II.  This  astounding  fact  of  Eleazer's  history,  making  as  it  did 
if  true  his  wife  the  blood  queen  of  France  and  his  son  the  dauphin, 
he  never  revealed  to  his  wife  and  son.  Twelve  years  after  the  prince 
visited  Green  Bay,  when  the  story  of  this  claimed  disclosure  had  for 
a  long  while  been  public  property,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Williams  who  had 
read  in  Putnam's,  Haze  ll'c  a  Boiirbo)i  Among  Us?  and  The  Bour- 
bon Question,  related  the  story  to  her.-""  At  this  time,  in  185,^. 
Eleazer  had  finally  abandoned  Green  Bay  and  never  saw  his  family 
again  to  explain  his  prolonged  silence  upon  a  fact  so  momentous. 
But  one  can  imagine  Mrs.  Williams  reflecting  upon  her  hus1jand"s 
half-formed  French  speech  and  the  many  other  evidences  she  must 
have  possessed  of  his  Indian  origin,  and  deciding  that  his  silence  to 
her  was  another  evidence  of  his  astuteness.  Notwithstanding  the  ig- 
norance or  his  wife  and  son  until  1S53.  Eleazer  stated  to  Mr.  Hanson 
in  1851,  "I  am  convinced  of  my  roj-al  descent;  so  are  my  family.  The 
idea  of  royalty  is  in  our  minds  and  we  will  never  relinquish  it."'-"'^. 


275.  Referrlntr  to  tlip  Duke  of  Orleans,  fatlicr  ftC  l>uls  Pliillppo,  who  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis   XVI.     Ijamarlinc's  Girondists,   II.,  350. 

27G.  Draper's  Additional  Notes.  Wis.  Hist,  foil.,  VIII.,  3GT:  O'Brlen'B  The 
Myster.v  ot  Ills  Life,  in  Ycnonine's  News.   September  19,  l.'SO. 

277.    Hanson's  Tlio  I/^>st  Prince.  34C. 
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III.  The  most  natural  action  for  one  whose  alTiliation  lias  been 
attacked,  whose  beliefs  as  to  his  paternity  and  maternity  have  been 
rudely  jostled,  is  to  consult  forthwith  the  persons  he  had  supposed 
to  be  his  parents.  But  no  such  thing  did  Eleazor  Williams.  In  1851. 
when  his  mother  was  summoned  Ijcforc  de  Lorimier  to  testify  as  t" 
his  parentage  she  learned  for  the  first  time,  and  not  from  her  son.  that 
he  was  claiming  another  ancestry.  Strange  and  inexplicable  mystery 
of  reticence!  A  person  is  announced  to  be  Lcuis  XVII.,  the  uncrowned 
king  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  his  wife,  and  son,  those  whom  all 
men  believe  to  be  his  parents,  learn  of  the  announcement  a  decade 
afterward  from  the  lips  of  strangers!  Eleazer  was  very  careful  that 
this  story  should  not  become  wide-spread  until  his  father  had  died 
or  become  too  decrepid  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  slanderers  of 
his  family.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  true  explanation  of  Eleazer's 
protracted  silence  concerning  this  alleged  disclosure  lies  in  the  survival 
of  his  father.  And  in  this  connection  I  cannot  but  condemn  those 
who  stale  tiiat  Thomas  Williams  never  claimed  Eleazer  to  be  any  more 
than  his  adopted  son.-^*  This  statement  is  grossly  unjust  to  that  ex- 
cellent soldier  and  good  man.  Doubtless  Thomas  never  did  "claim"' 
Eleazer  to  be  his  son:  most  fathers  do  not  '"claim"'  their  sons — the 
paternity  goes  without  claiming;  but  that  Thomas  ever  denied  the 
fatherhood  of  Eleazer — much  as  he  might  blush  to  admit  it — has  not  a 
mote  of  evidence  to  sustain  it. 

IV.  The  whole  story  of  the  disclosure  and  requested  abdication 
is  inherently  improbable.  It  is  improbable  that  Louis  Philippe  would 
entrust  such  a  mission  to  a  youth  of  twenty-two;  it  is  improbable  that 
if  Eleazer  was  the  dauphin,  and  was  shut  oft  from  all  the  world  in 
the  \\'isconsin  woods,  and  was  ignorant  of  his  magnificent  ancestry 
and  was  likely  never  to  learn  it — it  is  improbable,  I  say,  that  even 
Orleans  princes  would  deliberately  seek  him  out  and  reveal  to  him 
that  very  thing  which  would  make  their  thrones  tmstable.  their 
crowned  heads  uneasy.  Were  there  not  inetenders  enough  sprinkled 
about  Europe  to  be  thorns  in  his  side,  that  Louis  Philippe  should 
deliberately  go  about  to  discover  the  real  heir  in  America,  to  be  a  «rill 
deeper  sting? 

\"^.  A  noticeable  circumstance  about  the  interview  between  the 
prince  and  Eleazer  was  the  extreme  astonishment  attributed  to  the  lat- 
ter at  the  disclosure — an  astonishment  so  absorbing  that  Eleazer  neg- 
lected to  demand  from  his  informant  the  cnstumary  and  necessary 
proofs  of  his  remarkable  assertions.  Any  person  su|)posing  himself  to  be 
simply  a  Caughnawaga  Indian  would  develop  asUmishnient  on  learning 
that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  longest  royal  line  in  Europe.  Eleazer 
himself  speaks  of  his  timiditj'  and  bashfulness  :is  tniits  of  one  "who 
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had  always  considered  liimscll  of  such  obscure  rank."='»  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  astonishment,  timidity  and  bash  fulness,  it  is  a  fact 
that,  three  years  before  this  interview.  E!eU7.er  had  claimed  to  be  that 
very  person  concerning  his  idenity  with  whom  he  is  now  filled  with 
so  much  surprise.  In  or  about  iSjiS  Eleazcr  entered  the  office  of 
George  H.  Haskins,  editor  of  The  ButfaLi  Ex[>rcss  and  confided  to  him 
under  the  seal  of  the  most  profound  secrecy  that  he,  Eleazer,  was  not 
what  he  appeared  to  be  but  was  in  reality  the  dauphin  of  France,  men- 
tioning his  early  idiocy,  his  sanative  fall  into  Lake  George  and  the 
miraculous  restoration  of  his  memory.-**  When  therefore  the  prince 
revealed  to  him  the  same  ancestry  Eleazer  ought  not  to  have  mani- 
fested or  even  experienced  any  astonishment,  but  should  have  received 
the  news  with  the  dignity  and  reserve  of  one  who  had  long  become 
accustomed  to  the  information.  Just  here  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
that  after  this  whisper  to  ?*Ir.  Haskins.  and  while  the  prince  and 
Eleazer  were  chatting  on  Captain  Shook"s  vessel,  Eleazer  told  the 
prince  that  when  Montcalm  fell  at  Quebec  that  gallant  I'renchman  left 
his  sword  to  an  Iroquois  and  then  expired  in  that  Iroquois'  arms; 
that  he,  Eleazer,  was  a  relative  of  that  Irociuois,  and  that  his,  Eleazer's. 
mother  was  an  Indian  woman. -*i  Thus  did  this  remarkable  personage 
change  his  ancestors  as  his  whim  suggested;  thus  did  he  establish 
liimself  an  utterly  irresponsible  informant. 

V'l.  Among  many  slips  of  detail  I  notice  one:  Eleazer  tells  us 
that  after  talking  far  into  the  night  with  the  prince  both  separated 
to  meet  the  next  day.  But  the  dilViculty  with  this  is  that  the  prince  did 
not  tarry  over  night  in  Green  Bay.  The  prince  writing  twelve  years 
afterward  states  that  he  remained  there  but  half  a  day---,  and  Dr. 
Butler  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  prints  in  The  Xa- 
tioii  that  de  Joinville  did  not  pass  the  night  in  Green  Bay.-"*"  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  ]\Iartin  who  met 
the  prince  upon  this  occasion  at  Green  Bay  and  who  in  a  hearty  and 
genial  old  age  still  survives.  She  has  recorded  that  the  prince  did  not 
remain  over  si.x  hours  in  Green  Bay  and.  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
time  was  spent  at  the  toilette  in  preparation  for  a  reception  and  dinner 
at  which  Eleazer  Williams  and  ^Irs.  Martin  among  others  were 
present.  Immediately  after  the  dinner  the  prince  started  on  his  eques- 
trian tour,  tarrying  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  John  McCarty,  four 
or  five  miles  beyond  DePere-"^ — instead  of  spending  the  hours  at  the 
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Astor  House  in  Green  Bay  begging  Eleazer  Williams  to  resign   the 
kingdom  of  France. 

VII.  But  what  said  the  other  party  to  this  interview?  Upon  the 
receipt  by  the  prince  de  Joinville  of  the  February,  1853,  number  of 
Putnam's' Magazine  containing  the  account  of  the  meeting,  the  dis- 
closure and  the  request  for  abdication,  the  prince  through  his  secretary 
addressed,  from  his  exile  home  in  Claremont,  Surrey,  England,  a 
letter  dated  February  9,  1853,  to  the  London  agent  of  Mr.  Putnam.  In 
this  communication  he  admitted  the  meeting,  and  the  conversation 
with  Eleazer  and  subsequent  correspondence  between  the  two  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Indians,  but  as  to  the  main  story  the  prince 
stamped  it  in  every  particular  as  a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  fable 
woven  wholesale,  a  speculation  upon  public  credulity.^s^  Mr.  Hanson, 
who  could  not  well  exclude  this  letter  from  The  Lost  Prince,  made 
an  efifort  to  blunt  its  point  and  counteract  its  force,  but  his  attempt 
was  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  and  this  denial  of  the  prince  so  compre- 
hensive and  so  emphatic  must  be  accepted  as  converting  Eleazer"s 
story  into  the  wildest  fiction. 

VIII.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  astonishing  to  know  that  Eleazer 
Williams  did  not  believe  this  story  himself  and  so  stated  in  at  least 
two  instances.  After  the  appearance  of  The  Lost  Prince.  Eleazer  hap- 
pened to  meet  in  Baltimore  Charles  D.  Robinson  of  Green  Bay,  a 
friend,  and  the  editor  of  The  Green  Bay  Advocate.  Mr.  Robinson  who 
knew  Eleazer  and  his  character  well,  said  to  Eleazer,  referring  to 
this  book,  "I  don't  believe  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  it."  Eleazer 
broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  seeming  to  appreciate  the  point,  and  replied. 
"Nor  do  I,  either."  So,  meeting  his  longtime  friend  Alexander  Grig- 
non,  Eleazer  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  anything  about  the  dauphin 
matter.  "Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  laugh  and  manner  evinc- 
ing his  total  disbelief  of  the  stor3^  "It  is  not  me."  continued  Eleazer 
with  a  disregard  of  grammar  that  would  have' made  the  young  dauphin 
blush,  "they  wanted  it  so,  and  I  don't  care."-sc  Perhaps  the  true  in- 
wardness of  this  wholesale  deception  would  be  disclosed  if  Eleazer 
had  stated  definitely  whom  he  meant  by  they.  But,  if  Eleazer  himself 
did  not  believe  this  tale,  the  rest  of  mankind — which  excludes  the 
writer  of  The  Story  of  Louis  XVIL — may  be  pardoned  for  sharing 
his  incredulity. 

IX.  Moreover,  belief  by  Eleazer  in  his  identity  with  the  dauphin 
would  have  been  totally  inconsistent  with  his  conduct  and  admissions 
subsequent  to  1841.  Four  years  after  the  prince's  visit,  that  is  to  say 
in  1845,  Eleazer  assisted  in  preparing  a  memoir  of  his  great-grand- 
mother,  Eunice  Williams;  in   184S  he  preached  historical  sermons  in 
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Deerfield  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death   of  his  ancestor,   the   Rev. 
John  Williams^sT.  jn  1845  he  gave  his  pedigree  to  the  genealogist,  S. 
W.  Williams,  AI.   D.,  stating  therein  that  Thomas  Williams  was   his 
father,  also  writing,  "I  am  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  tracing 
out  the  genealogy  of  the  Williams  family  and  particularly  of  my  grand- 
father, Rev.  John  Williams";  in  October,  1846,  he  offered  to  lend  his 
portrait  of  his   "grandsire",   the   Rev.  John  Williams,  to  the  uses   of 
the  contemplated  genealogy;  in  September,  i8.)7,  he  sent  to  the  gene- 
alogist Williams  a  portrait  of  his  "grandfather  Williams"  ;-8s  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1850,  in  furthering  the  claim  of  Mary  Ann  Williams  for  the 
services  of  her  husband  in  the  war  of  1812   Eleazer  Williams   swore 
upon  oath  as  follows:     'That  I  was  in  the  secret  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1812  and  that  I  had  the  charge  and 
commanded  the  secret  corps  of  observation  on  the  northern  frontier 
during  the   said   war;   and  that   it   was   through    me   that   my    father, 
Thomas  Williams,  an  Iroquois  chief,  was  especially  invited,  in  behalf 
of  the   general    government     ....     to   join    the   American    stand- 
ard,"2so — all   these  admissions  of  conduct,   speect  and   oath   after  the 
prince  de  Joinville  had  solemnly  informed  Eleazer  that  he  was  not  a 
Williams  at  all  but  was  Louis  of  France,  the  seventeenth  of  that  name! 
X.     The  attitude  towards  each  other  of  both  prince  and  priest  sub- 
sequent to  the  interview  indicates  that  no  momentous  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  Green  Bay.    Soon  after  the  prince's  departure  Eleazer  sent 
him  a  paper  relating  to  Charlevoix  and  La  Salle.  The  prince's  courteous 
acknowledgment  shows  no  evidence  of  any  secret  matter  between  them. 
Two  years   later,   in   the   name   of  his   Indian   brethren,    Eleazer   sent 
through  the  prince  to   Louis   Philippe  for  some  books.     The   books 
were   sent  with  a   letter  from   the   prince's   secretary  announcing   the 
king's  compliance.    A  delay  in  transit  brought  from  the  French  consul 
general  in  New  York  a  note  of  regret  that  he  "was  unable  before  to 
present  to  Mr.  Williams  the  enclosed  letter  and  the  box  of  books  sent 
by  the  king  of  the  French" — the  letter  being  the  one  from  the  prince's 
secretary.     The  matter  just  quoted  is  the  foundation   for  the  story  of 
Eleazer  receiving  an  autograph  letter  from  Louis  Pliilippe— a  story  of 
which  Eleazer  boasted.     When  asked  to  exhibit  this  autograph  letter 
it  was  lost.    The  reply  of  Eleazer  to  tlie  letter  from  the  prince  by  the 
lattcr's  secretary  is  certainly  not  jienned  by  one  who  considered  himself 
placed   by  the  disclosures   made  at   Green    Bay   "in  the   position   of  a 
superior"  to  the  prince,  as  this  extract  will  show: 

So  well   iiloased  am  I  witb  tbe  books,  nnU  so  high  iiii  opinion  il.i   I   ontcrtaiu  of 
your  Koyal  Hii;liuess'   lienevolcnco  and   frlendsliip   a-  to  1  inlioldc-n   m-   t  .  appear  bpforo 
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blm  ait  a  suppliant  for  a  similar  favor.  Tor  years  I  liavi'  liccn  disiroiis  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  writings  of  tho  Froni-h,  oitlitr  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  histories,  us 
well  as  In  theology.  If  It  is  not  asking  and  intniding  toi>  nucli  upon  your  Hoy  il 
Highness'  goodness  may  I  hope  that  he  will  give  a  favoraliie  liiaring  to  my  humble 
request.290 

It  should  be  stated  parenthetically  that  whenever  Eleazer  was 
called  upon  to  produce  original  documents — letters,  medals  or  what 
not — these  were  always  missinpr,  burned,  stolen,  mislaid,  among  his 
papers  at  some  other  place,  tie  boasted,  for  example,  of  several  mis- 
sives from  French  bishops  and  cardinals  and  one  from  the  secretary 
of  Napoleon  III.,  all  enriuiring  about  his  history.  Like  the  autograph 
letter  from  Louis  Philippe  they  had  all  disappeared.-'-"^ 

Eleazer's  journals  were  as  useful  to  his  purpose  as  his  mysteriously 
disappearing  documents.  These  journals  consisted  of  sheets  loosely 
stitched  together  so  that  the  insertion  of  leaves  containing  new  matter 
or  the  re-writing  of  old  matter  was  an  easy  task.  Indeed,  for  some 
periods  of  his  life  there  arc  preserved  two  journals  dift'ering  in  details 
of  events-^- — one  or  the  other  or  both  evidently  prepared  after  the 
incidents  recorded  and  to  serve  some  jjurpose.  Eleazer  could  i)roduce 
journals  as  he  did  scars. 

XI.  A  curious  phenonu.'non  is  to  be  observed  about  the  expres- 
sions and  retlecti<.ns  attributed  to  the  prince  during  his  interview 
with  Eleazer — that  they  are  identical  in  sentiment,  that  tliey  are  often 
clothed  in  exactly  the  same  language,  with  ideas  and  opinions  contained 
in  the  journals  of  Eleazer.  of  dates  long  anterior  to  1841.  Especially 
is  this  true  as  to  the  remarks  concerning  the  aid  rendered  by  Franci' 
to  America  during  our  revolution  and  concerning  the  connection  be- 
tween the  French  revolution  and  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.-'"' 
This  is  easily  explicable.  When  Eleazer  in  1848,  either  alone  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend  was  stealthily  launching  his  imposture,  he  found 
in  his  own  early  meditations  satisfactory  material  for  the  made-up  con- 
versations of  the  i)rince  witli  himself,  .\hout  these  were  grouped 
the  other  incidents — the  prince's  expression  of  astonishment  at  see- 
ing the  Bourbon  lineaments  on  Ele.izer's  face,  the  luimilily  which 
would  not  permit  the  priest  to  dine  at  the  s.ime  table  with  the 
))riiK'e.  the  night  meeting  at  the  .Vstor  House,  the  re\elatiiin.  the 
brilie.  the  indignant  rejection,  the  over-night  reconsideration,  the  re- 
new.'il  of  tile  refiHal.  tlie  tinal  parting — all  clustered  into  a  sensa- 
tional,   if    not    into   a    coherent.    n:irrati\  e. 

XII.      It    need    not    elicit    '-urprise   th.it    Eleazer    Williams    as    long 
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ago  as  1S38,  had  declared  himself  the  daupliin.  He  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege not  accorded  to  those  who  live  a  century  after  the  episode  in  the 
Temple,  of  existing  in  the  age  that  produced  dauphins.  Men  far  less 
acute  and  cunning  than  Eleazer  had  palmed  themselves  oH  upon  the 
public  as  the  heir  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  the  objects  of  anxiety  and 
solicitude,  had  even  engaged  the  attention  of  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVL  While  dauphin-meteors  had  been  shooting  athwart  the  Euro- 
pean firmament,  while  one  at  least  was  still  shining  with  tinsel  lustre, 
should  not  one  pretender  glitter  with  bright  effulgence  in  the  western 
horizon?     Should   not    Ekazer   Williams   be   that   pretender? 

After  the  visit  of  the  prince  to  Green  Bay,  but  little  in  the  life 
of  Eleazer  re(|uires  notice  for  several  years.  He  was  almost  entirely 
disassociated  from  the  Indians  but  was  much  occupied  in  pressing 
against  the  government  claims  growing  out  of  their  removal  to  the 
western  country.  In  1846  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America  appropriated 
money  for  his  support  as  a  missionary,  but  after  two  years  this  stipend 
was  withdrawn,  the  result  not  justifying  its  continuance.-"-"  In  1S50 
he  went  east  to  proffer  his  services  for  the  removal  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians from  Indian  Territory  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missi<:sippi. 
His  offer  was  declined.  Not  returning  to  his  family-'-''  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  St.  Regis,  where  he  commenced  a  school  and  where  he 
had  some  kind  of  missionary  appcjintment  from  the  Diocesan  Society 
of  New  York  and  from  the  Boston  Unitarian  Society.--'^  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  neighbors  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  renewed  its  appropriation,  but  in  1S53  this  was  withdrawn. 
owing  to  his  protracted  absences  from  duty.-'-'T 

His  home  was  on  the  St.  Regis  reservation  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  although  he  freciucntly  traveled.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1851. 
while  on  a  iourney.  that  .Mr.  Hanson,  who  had  read  of  the  claim  for 
Eleazer  in  The  Xcii.<  York  Cvuiirr  mid  liiiqiiirer.  made  his  acquaint- 
ance.--''"  Through  Mr.  Hanson's  energetic  espousal  Ek-azcr  was  con- 
verted from  a  secret,  surreptitious  pretender  into  an  upcn  declarator 
of  his  royal  position.  Under  Mr.  Hanson's  tuition  he  lucanie  a  genu- 
ine  monarch,   issued   manifestos,   signed   L.    C.   to   his   ilocunu-nts,   re- 

L".I4.     JImit.K)[i'.s    l-;ica/.or    Williams.    J.V.i. 
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ceived  notes  phrased  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty-^*  and  promised 
his  friends  passage  to  France  in  a  national  ship  when  he  should  ob- 
tain his  own. 3**^ 

T  have  said  that  at  first  Eleazer  was  a  secret  pretender.  I  mean  that 
the  first  obtrusion  of  himself  as  a  dauphin  was  in  private  ways,  by  per- 
sonal interview,  by  anonymous  letter,  by  fictitious  signature.  In- 
stancts  <}\  b.is  .<jie;liod  hri\e  !  c.n  given.  Instances  Iv.rther  (oiiow:  D- 
Vinton  wr-tc.^  that  in  .August,  1844,  while  he  and  Eleazer  were  in  the 
parlor  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  Perry  at  Newport,  the  writer's 
attention  was  attraced  by  tlie  gesticulations  and  other  antics  of  Eleazer 
who  was  examining  a  volume  of  engravings  and  accidentally  came 
upon  a  print  of  Simon,  the  dauphin's  cruel  jailer  in  the  Temple.  Dr. 
Vinton  says.  "I  saw  Williams  sitting  upright  and  stiff  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  fixed  and  wide  open,  his  hands  clenched  on  the  table,  his  whole 
frame  shaking  and  trembling  as  if  paralysis  had  seized  him.  .  .  Point- 
ing to  the  wood-cut  he  said,  'That  image  has  haunted  me  day  and  night, 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  'Tis  the  horrid  vision  of  my  dreams;  what 
is  it?  Who  is  it?'  "  The  leaf  was  turned  and  Simon's  name  was  on  the 
reverse.-""^  From  this  incident  those  who  did  homage  to  Eleazer  drew 
sure  conclusions;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  scene  was  a  very  clever  bit 
of  play  and  if  Dr.  Vinton  is  not  mistaken  in  the  year,  Eleazer  was  en- 
gaged longer  than  has  been  believed  in  working  up  his  imposture.  It 
should  be  added  that  Eleazer  is  credited  with  the  same  theatrical  piece 
of  acting  about  six  years  later  at  the  residence  of  Professor  Day  of 
Northampton — there  was  another  picture  of  Simon,  Eleazer  greatly 
excited,  and  the  ejaculation  "Good  God.  I  know  that  face,  it  has 
haunted  me  through  life."302  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  matter  could 
be  thoroughly  ferreted,  it  would  be  foimd  that  the  half-breeds  Skenon- 
dogh  and  Eleazer  arranged  the  story  and  provided  for  the  affidavit 
which  was  taken  so  formally  on  June  14,  1853,  i'l  which  Skcnondogh 
is  made  to  swear  that  he  was  present  at  Ticonderoga  in  1795  when 
two  Frenchmen  delivered  an  imbecile  and  sickly  boy  to  Thomas  Wil- 
liams and  that  Eleazer  was  that  boy. •""•■'  The  story  of  the  taking  of  the 
affitlavit  and  of  the  actions  of  Eleazer — for  by  a  curious  coincidence  he 
happened  to  be  in  Xew  York  at  the  time — 1>efore  the  notary,  all  display 
the  artful  and  cunning  methods  of  an  artful  and  cunning  man.""^* 

.\nothcr  way  in  which  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  the  under- 
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ground  plan  is  exhibited  by  the  following  letter  written  under  a  false 
name  to  a  Mr.  Reed  of  Buffalo  in  August,  1850: 

It  BO  bappcned  that  I  was  at  the  Eagle  llotel  in  I'liiladclphia  « lien  yi^a  and 
Mr.  Williams  (the  daurhin  of  France)  were  there.  Curi.  siiy,  as  well  as  bavins  taken 
an  interest  in  tlie  liistory  of  the  iinfuruMiute  Prince.  h:is  led  luc  tj  alOr.  s.  .voj  an  1 
ask  yon  to  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  If  you  are  in  possession  of  any  historical 
facts  iu   rt^lation   to  this   wonderful  man. 

Aonther  instance  of  the  same  kind  a  little  earlier  in  tinte:  There 
appeared  in  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Rcz'iew  for 
July,  1849,  what  seemed  to  be  an  anonymous  review  of  a  book  entitled 
History  of  the  Dauphin,  Son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France,  by 
H.  B.  Ely,  or  as  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  N.  B.  Ely.  The 
review  includes  quite  an  account  of  Eleazer  Williams  and  the  different 
proofs  of  his  royal  extraction  and  is  so  much  in  the  style  of  Eleazer 
that  !Mr.  Robertson  was  fully  justified  in  suspecting  his  authorship. 
When  it  is  added  that  no  such  book  ever  existed  as  Mr.  Ely  purported 
to  review  and  that  no  such  man  as  H.  B.  Ely  or  N.  B.  Ely  ever  again 
arose  during  the  Williams  controversy,  although  sought  for  and  asked 
to  present  himself,  enough  has  been  said  to  expose  the  guileful  Indian 
hand  of  the  hero  of  this  paper.-'**'' 

The  Bellanger  incident  was  a  fiction  of  Colonel  Henry  E.  East- 
man of  Green  Bay.  In  or  after  1847,  Colonel  Eastman,  a  lawyer  and  a 
prominent  citizen,  was  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Eleazer 
Williams.  Interested  in  French  history  and  in  the  decay  of  Bourbon 
power  Colonel  Eastman  wrote  a  romance  based  on  the  misfortunes 
of  young  Louis  and  made  Eleazer  Williams  the  chief  character.  The 
manuscripts  from  time  to  time  were  loaned  to  him  to  read  at  his 
leisure.  Unknown  to  the  author  the  parts  were  copied  and  returned. 
An  account  of  the  death  in  New  Orleans  of  the  faithful  adherent,  Bel- 
langer, who  had  brought  the  dauphin  to  Ainerica  and  placed  him  in 
the  charge  of  Thomas  Williams,  was  one  of  the  features  of  this  ro- 
mance, as  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  Air.  Hanson's  romance.**** 
To  the  amazement  of  Colonel  Eastman,  his  story  with  the 
addition  of  some  affidavits  and  other  special  proofs,  not  necessary  to 
his  imaginary  tale,  appeared  in  Putnam's  Magazine.  Of  course  Elca- 
zcr's  Journal  contained  the  matter,  of  course  it  was  exhibited  to  !Mr. 
Hanson    and   is    tjuoted    from    at   length.""'      The    information    of   the 
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death  of  Bellinger  was  conveyed  to  Eleazcr,  the  Journal  states,  l>y 
letter  from  Thomas  Kimball  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Kimball  does  not  appear  again  in  Eleazer's  Journal,  the  orig- 
inal Kimball  letter  was  never  produced  for  inspection  and  Mr.  Han- 
son, although  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  secured  some  very  incon- 
sequential affidavits,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  find  no  trace 
of  Bellanger.""* 

In  1853  in  February,  ^^Ir.  Hanson  published  in  the  second  number 
of  Putnam's  Magazine  the  sensational  paper.  Ilazr  U'c  a  Bourbon 
Jtnong  I's?  which  is  said  to  have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to 
the  subscription  list  of  that  magazine.-'""  Immediately  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  article  in  England,  appeared  the  prince  de  Joinvilk'>  eniphatu 
denial  of  its  most  salient  feature,  and  Le  Ray  de  Chaun\(>nt"s  correc- 
tion of  Hanson  so  far  as  the  latter  had  mentioned  his  father.  As 
soon  as  the  first  article  appeared  attention  was  directed  where  nai- 
urally  Eleazer's  attention  ought  to  have  been  first  directed— to  his 
mother,  Mary  Ann  Williams.  Of  course  much  excitement  was  aroused 
and  of  course  much  agitation  would  find  its  way  to,  and  affect,  the 
aged  mother.  On  March  28.  1853.  an  affidavit  in  English,  prepared 
by  Father  Marcoux,  was  presented  to  and  executed  by  her.  In  plair, 
language  she  established  for  herself  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  Elea- 
zer  Williams'  mother— thus  confirming  the  statement  which  she  had 
made  to  de  Lorimier  in  1851  and  confirming  the  oath  of  Eleazcr  Wil- 
liams himself  in  January,  1850.  As  this  affidavit  was  widely  published 
and  was  a  death  blow  to  Eleazer's  claims  there  was  need  to  counteract 
it.  This  was  attempted  by  means  of  an  affidavit  in  Iroquois  sworn  to 
by  Mary  Ann  Williams  on  July  8.  1S53.  As  I  do  not  rest  my  judgment 
concerning  Eleazer's  claims  upon  cither  of  these  affidavits  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  publish  them.-i"  As  to  the  latter,  however,  I 
wish  to  make  two  or  three  observation^. 

I.  So  far  as  the  affiant  had  aught  to  do  with  it,  it  is  the  work  of 
a  per.-on  considerably  over  ninety  years  of  age  wlio  was  so  distracted 
by  the  opponents  and  adherent.-,  oi  her  son  thai  she  lost  what  little 
strength  of  intellect  a  monagenari:in  might  have  otherwise  had.  Tlii-^ 
remark  applies  though  in  less  degree  to  the  affulavit  of  ?\Iarch  j8,  1853. 

II.  The  affidavit  of  July  8.  1853.  was  written  by  the  person  most 
interested  in  its  contents— Eleazei  William-.  Tlii.-,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  draft  of  the  document  in  his  handwriting  with 
erasures  and  interlineations  and  sluiwing  liow  gradually  it  was  built 
up.  was   fi-iund  aui.M'g    h\-   papi  r-   :i!ter   in-   de.-illi.   and   by   llie    mrther 
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fact  that  the  dociinicnt  contains  those  improvements  in  the  Iroquois 
language  which  l^leazcr  had  many  years  before  invented. ""i^  Elcazer 
must  therefore  stand  convicted  of  preparing  for  tlie  signature  and  oath 
of  his  feeble  and  distracted  mother  a  document  which  involved  what  he 
knew  was  a  falsehood,  a  document  "indicating  an  apparent  purpose 
to  steal  the  desired  avowal  of  his  adoption  from  his  mother  without 
making  too  broad  an  issue."  Xotwithstanding  the  duress  of  her  son's 
presence  when  she  executed  the  instrument  she  evinced  surprise  that 
he  should  claim  to  be  any  other  than  her  own  son  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  justice  who  took  her  oath,  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  adopted  which  Eleazer  had  inserted  after  his  name,  and  did  not 
intend  to  say  what  she  was  made  to  say.-'- 

III.  This  affidavit,  written  in  Iroquois,  was  translated  mto  Eng- 
lish and  Mr.  Hanson  corrected  the  translation."' '■  What  shall  be  said 
of  this  affidavit  as  speaking  the  sentiment  of  Mary  Aim  Williams, 
when  we  reflect  that  it  was  signed  by  the  mark  of  a  woman  close  on 
to  one  hundred  years  of  age.  that  it  was  prepared  in  Iroquois  by  an 
unscrupulous  and  scheming  man  interested  in  upholding  a  petty  noto- 
riety and  that  its  translation  was  corrected  by  that  unscrupulous 
schemer's  most  ardent  and  indefatigable  lieutenant?  And  yet  not- 
withstanding this  Eleazer  did  not  dare  formulate  such  Irmguage  as 
would  make  his  mother  deliberately  deny  her  child,  but  by  indirec- 
tion, by  insertion  .of  the  word  "adopted"  in  two  places  and  by  denial 
of  unimportant  details  he  concocted  a  document  which  has  not  helped 
his  case  in  any  particular  but  exposes  him,  and  I  tear,  Mr.  Hanson, 
to   great   odium. 

One  more  incident  in  Eleazer's  life  before  his  leaving  it:  Frequent 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  attempts  to  secure  from  the  government 
indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained  by  Thomas  Williams  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Xot  tmtil  the  death  of  Thomas  and  his  widow  was  the  proper 
reparation  made.  And  in  doing  this  justice  the  government  has  also 
(lone  justice  to  the  truth  of  history.  On  April  17,  1(838.  the  House 
Connnittee  on  Militar\  Attairs  reported  on  the  claim  of  "ICleazer  Wil- 
liams, heir  of  Thomas  Williams."  finding  the  latter's  distinguished 
and  unrccompensed  military  services  and  his  great  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
They  found  also  his  death  and  the  death  of  his  widow  and  then 
found  that  she  left  "a^  her  sole  heir  and  tlevisee  her  son.  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  who  is  lil<ewise  the  sule  •-ur\  iving  son  and  lu-ir  of  tin- 
said  Thomas  Williams."  Representative  Pen<lletnu  nf  Ohio,  an  acute 
and  sagacious  lawyer,  reported  these  tin<lings  ami  that  the\-  i,vere 
"abundantly   proven  li.v  the  i\  i<Unee."''^     .\nd  so,   wiiliiii   ti\c   niniulis 
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of  his  death,  Eleazer  Williams  was  "abundantly  proven,"  by  evidence 
preserved  in  the  archives  at  Washington,  the  son— not  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  heir — not  of  France,  but  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Caughna\va.q:a 
Indians,  Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  Williams,  whose  paternity  for  twenty 
years  he  had  disowned  but  whose  heritage  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept. 

He  died  August  28,  1858, ^i-*  in  great  poverty,  suffering  from  want 
of  attention  and  from  the  necessaries  of  life.'^i"  He  had  dwelt  mostly 
alone  in  a  neat  cottage  erected  by  friends  subsequent  to  the  publications 
which  excited  so  general  an  interest  in  1853.  "His  habits  of  domstic 
economy  were  such  as  might  under  the  circumstances  be  alike  ex- 
pected in  one  reared  as  a  prince  or  a  savage;  and  his  household  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  cheerless  desolation  without  a  mitigating  ray  of 
comfort  or  a  genial  spark  of  home  light.  His  neatly  finished  rooms 
had  neither  carpets,  curtains  nor  furniture  save  a  scanty  supply  of 
broken  chairs  and  invalid  tables;  boxes  filled  with  books,  the  gifts 
of  friends,  lay  stored  away  in  corners;  his  dining-table,  unmoved  from 
week  to  week  and  covered  with  the  broken  remains  of  former  repasts 
and  his  pantry  and  sleeping-room  disordered  and  filthy,  left  upon  the 
visitor  an  oppressive  feeling  of  homeless  solitude  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  efface  from  the  memory.''^^" 

The  occupant  of  this  ill-kept  abode,  his  skin  turned  to  a  dark  red 
surely  betokening  his  Indian  descent. ^^^  liis  family  a  thousand  miles 
away  and  wilfully  deserted  by  himself,  his  hopes  and  ambitions  turned 
to  decay  and  ashes,  crept  scant  honored  into  a  lonelj'  grave.  His  son 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

It  must  have  been  observed  that  this  paper  has  considered  tlic 
dauphin  question  in  connection  with  Eleazer  Williams  entirely  from  the 
American  standpoint.  Granted  that  certain  actions  of  the  P'rench  revo- 
lutionary government  in  1795,  granted  that  certain  actions  of  the 
restored  Bourbon  kings,  indicated  a  doubt  of  the  death  of  yoiuig  L<iuis 
in  the  Temple;  granted  that  the  frail  child  did  not.  as  a  matter  of 
history,  die  in  1795,  that  his  escape  was  accomplished,  that  he  received 
safe  asylum  in  Italy,  in  England,  in  America  even,  yet  still  Eleazer 
Williams  was  not  he.     Her\agault,   Fcrsat,   Fontolive.   Mathurin-Rru- 
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31C.     An  account  of  Ids  funeral  is  in   lluiilo..n's   lU.  azer  Wiiliauis,   2iiS. 

317.  Williams"   Te-ho-ra-swa-ne-Keii,    Iiitrodiictlon.    iia;:i'   13. 

318.  letter.  May  2.  ISSXl.  c-r  Kdward  H.  Williams.  Jr.:  liiitler's  Tlie  .Story  of 
Irfuls   XVII.,  The    Nation,    May  31.   1.S'.I4.   417. 
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neau,  Ojardais,  Mevcs,  Ricliemont,  Naundorff,  any  one  of  the  brood 
of  Bourbonic  upstarts,  bad  better  reason  to  be  identified  as  that 
escaped  scion  of  unhappy  majesty  than  the  half-breed  Iroquois  whose 
lines  have  fallen  unto  us  in  this  paper,  who  was  born  more  than 
three  years  later  than  Louis,  at  a  place  removed  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  rock  of  Louis'  cradle,  of  a  parentage  not  Capetian  and  Aus- 
trian, but  Mohawk  and  Massachusetts,  who  never  heard  the  eastern 
wash  of  the  Atlantic  waves  and  who  never  elbowed  royalty  save  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  at  Green  Bay. 

It  must  also  have  been  observed  that  this  paper,  although  brought 
into  late  being  as  a  consequence  of  Tlie  Story  of  Louis  Xl'IL  of 
France  has  made  but  scant  mention  of  that  eiifort.  Purposely  so. 
Notwithstanding  the  author's  advertisement  that  her  volume  is  a 
"new  solution  of  a  historical  mystery",  notwithstanding  the  compli- 
ment of  Professor  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Russia,  that  the  book  is  "'beautiful  and  interesting''  and  "must  take 
the  leading  place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject''  and  that  ''it  makes  out 
a  strong  case"-'""  one  cannot  avoid  wondering  whether  the  author  de- 
sires to  be  taken  seriously,  whether  she  does  not  intend  a  huge  gro- 
tesque. But  admitting  the  grave  purpose,'-"  this  must  be  said:  In  the 
pages  devoted  to  Eleazer  Williams  there  is  little  that  has  not  been 
condensed,  errors  and  all,  from  The  Lost  Prince;  the  book  abun- 
dantly deserves  the  characterization  of  The  Athenaeum,  "exceptionally 
tedious  and  ill-written  compilation"  ;'''-i  that  portion  relating  to  Eleazer 
Williams  overflows  with  statements  for  which  no  proof  is  ten- 
dered, overflows  with  statements  for  which  no  proof  can  be  ten- 
dered. Two  or  three  specimens  of  the  inaccuracies  must  be  pre- 
sented: Mrs.  Evans  states  that  Thomas  W'illiams'  mother  was  stolen 
by  the  Indians  from  Deerfield  in  1704^-- — Thomas  Williams'  mother 
was  not  born  until  after  1714.--=.  Again,  it  is  related  that  certain 
French  travelers  visited  in  1794  in  Stockbridgc  "IMr.  Williams,  a  man 
of  social  and  political  importance,  founder  of  Williams  College.""--^ 
The  founder  of  Williams  College,  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  died  Sep- 
tember 8,  1755,''-''  nearly  forty  years  before  the  Frenchmen  visited 
Stockbridge.  Mrs.  Evans  may  be  excused  for  this  error,  for  she  bor- 
rowed it  from  Mr.  Hanson.'-"^  Once  more:  the  world  is  gravely  in- 
formed that  the  prince  dc  Joinville  was  ''the  eldest  son  of  King  Louis 
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Philippe,"  and  that  when  he  arrived  in  America  in  1841  "'one  of  his 
first  enquiries  was  whether  a  man  named  Elcazer  Williams  was  living 
among  the  Indians  of  Northern  New  York.""-^  These  two  clauses  rest 
on  equal  authority,  the  latter  on  Eleazer  Williams^-'  and  the  former 
on  nothing.  Surely  Mrs.  Evans  should  have  known  that  while  she  was 
writing  her  book  in  England  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  elder  than  de 
Joinville,  was  then  living  in  Europe.  The  due  de  Nemours,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Louis  Philippe  died  aged  eighty-one  years  June  25,  1896.^-" 
Let  us  read  together  Macaulay's  criticism  of  Air.  Croker:  "We 
do  not  suspect  him  of  intentionally  falsifying  history.  But  of  this  high 
literary  misdemeanor  we  do  without  hesitation  accuse  him — that  he 
has  no  adequate  sense  of  the  obligation  which  a  writer,  who  professes 
to  relate  facts,  owes  to  the  public.  We  accuse  him  of  a  negligence  and 
an  ignorance  analogous  to  that  crassa  negligcntia  and  that  crassa 
ignorantia  on  which  the  law  animadverts  in  magistrates  and  surgeons 
even  when  malice  and  corruption  are  not  imputed.  We  accuse  him  of 
having  undertaken  a  work  which,  if  not  performed  with  strict  accuracy, 
must  be  very  much  worse  than  useless,  and  of  having  performed  it  as 
if  the  diflerence  between  an  accurate  and  an  inaccurate  statement  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  most  common  book  of  refer- 
ence.''^^"* 

It  is  difficult  accurately  to  characterize  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  in  his 
capacity  as  the  defender  and  promoter  of  Elcazer  Williams  and  his 
claims.  As  the  grand  nepliew  of  Oliver  Goldsmith"'''^  he  may  be  ex- 
cused if  he  was  credulous  and  simple-minded.  But  so  much  imposi- 
tion was  practiced  by  Eleazer  Williams,  so  many  marvelous  tales  he 
related,  so  many  documents  he  boasted  of  but  ne\  er  exhibited,  so  many 
discrepancies  are  palpable  in  his  journals,  so  many  statements  unsub- 
stantiated, that  I  wonder  the  uttermost  extreme  of  gullibility  did  not 
become  suspicious.  That  Mr.  Hanson  was  an  enthusiastic  and  loyal 
advocate;  that  he  wrote  vigorous,  elegant  and  exciting  English;  that 
his  enthusiasm  bccatne  contagions,  producing  adherents  who  are  still 
believers;  that  he  infected  other  reputable  ministers  whose  arguments 
and  evidence  were  superficially  powerful — all  these  things  are  admitted. 
Whether  Air.  Hanson's  investigations  and  probings  left  him  still  in 
his  heart  a  believer  in  the  statements  set  out  in  The  Lost  Prince. 
whether  at  his    death"---    llirce   years   after   the   book    was    printed    he 
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looked  back  with  satisfaction  and  self-approval  upon  his  volume,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Certain  it  is,  however,  tliat  in  his  writings 
on  the  subject  now  in  hand  Mr.  Hanson  was  often  intemperate  and  not 
always  fair.  Notice  in  his  attack  upon  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  the  fol- 
lowing, italics  and  quotation  marks  included  :•'••'" 

But  Dr.  Williams  contradicts  himself  in  a  manner  which  shoKS  how  little 
reliance  cin  bo  placed  on  an.v  of  his  recollections.  On  p.  174334  we  are  told  by  him 
Mr.  Willi.ims  never  maUe  the  '  iiii»l  (Jistaiit  .illusion"  to  "his  ever  having  Iiad  an 
interview  with  the  Prince  Ue  Joinville;"  and  lo!  on  p.  177  we  read,  "  He  trfqufntl- 
tohl  iiir  iiiid  my  fiuiiily  that  this  vi.sit  fro  n  the  Prineo  was  in  ronspqne'ice  of  his 
relntionsliin  to  liis  ii/Yc,  ami  that  he  received  his  presents  from  the  sum'  cans-. 
His  stories  here  were  much  at  variance  with  those  in  the  masazine."  I  wi  nder  with 
what   I>r.    Williams'   stories   are   at  variance. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hanson,  hut  it  is  strict  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams — a  most  exemplary  and  truthful  man^"'' 
— to  write  that  the  former  has  deliberately  misquoted  the  latter.  On 
page  1/4  Dr.  Williams  is  recording  a  single  interview  with  Eleazer 
Williams — the  interview  in  1846  in  which  the  latter  gave  Dr.  Williams 
the  genealogical  particulars  quoted  in  this  paper — and  Dr.  Williams 
states  that  at  that  interview  Eleazer  gave  him  the  "notice  of  his  family, 
without  ever  making  the  most  distant  allusion  to  his  royal  descent  or 
to  his  ever  having  had  an  interview  with  de  Joinville."  This  is  not 
contradictory  of  page  177 — Dr.  Williams  was  to  careful  to  make  such 
an  error.    Mr.  Hanson  was  not  fair  to  accuse  him  of  it.""'' 

This  is  but  one  instance — c.r  una  discc  onuics.  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  that  in  his  loyalty  to  the  royal  pretensions  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams, in  his  pettish,  even  angry,  hostility  to  opposing  views,  in  his 
surcndering  the  calm  historical  judicial  sense  to  the  acrimoniousness 
of  the  advocate,"'''  Mr.  Hanson  became  uncandid  and  disingenuous. 
From  that  criticism  his  method  cannot  escape;  while,  with  a  fuil 
knowledge  of  Eleazer  Williams,  his  character,  his  disposition,  his 
racial  propensities.  The  Lost  Prince  with  its  formidable  array  of 
empty  statements  can  be  i)ricked  and  proven  a  vain  bubble. 

WILLIAM    WARD    WIGHT. 
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Date  of  Birth 

.JuTy^uTlCS'S 
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May  14,  1G93 
Miy  1,  1005 
.Scptenil  er  17,  Ifi'.K; 
Jai'uary  19,  lOOS 


Date  of  Death     i  Uemark.s 
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September  3,  1701  LSeptemluT  11,  17011 
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Town  clerk  of  Deerlield 
Wile  of  llev.  Joseph  Meacham 
Minister  at  liOngmcadow  GO  years 
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Killed  at  the  massacre 
Minister  at  Wall  ham 
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Charles  Langlade -First  Settler  of  Wisconsin 

MONTGOMHRY    E.  MclNTOSH 


Charles  Langlade  — First  Settler  of  Wisconsin. 


In  the  regiment  of  Carigiian-Salieres  and  the  company  of  Loubias 
which  followed  the  flag  of  France  across  the  sea  in  the  year  1665,  was 
Pierre  Mouot,  sieur  de  Moras,  a  young  man  who  bore  the  rank  of  en- 
sign. This  young  man,  who  founded  in  Xew  France  the  family  from 
which  sprang  the  first  settler  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  son  of  Bertrand 
Mouet,  sieur  de  floras,  and  he  was  born  at  Castelsarrasin,  Basse 
Guienne,  about  the  year  1639.  From  Castelsarrasin  also  came  La 
jMotte-Cadillac,  the  founder  of  Detroit.  A  few  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Canada,  Pierre  Mouet  went  to  live  in  the  Seignory  of  Xicolet,  a 
forest  domain  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  St.  Pierre.  This  Seignory,  which  was  given  by  the 
King  to  Arnold  Loubias,  the  captain  of  Mouet's  company,  took  its 
Dame  from  that  Jean  Nicolet  who  visited  Wisconsin  in  1634.  It 
passed  to  Michael  Cresse,  upon  the  return  of  Loubias  to  France,  and 
the  young  soldier  from  Castelsarrasin,  who  in  1668  had  married 
Marie  Teupin,  a  native  of  Canada,  went  to  live  in  the  wilderness  of 
Nicolet,  with  other  families  whom   Cresse  induced  to   settle  there. 

In  this  community  of  pioneers  Pierre  Mouet,  who  was  a  worthy 
man.  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  reared  a  familj'  of  five  sons 
pnd  two  daughters.  He  died  in  1693.  The  eldest  son,  Pierre,  was  born 
in  1669,  and  he  called  himself,  like  his  father,  IMouet  de  Moras,  but  his 
descendants,  who  are  numerous  in  the  Coimty  of  Nicolet  and  other 
parts  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  have  for  many  years  been  known 
simply  by  the  name  of  Moras.  As  a  further  reminder  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  family  in  this  neighborhood,  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nicolet  river  is  called  IMoras.  It  was  customary  in  New 
France,  at  this  period,  for  every  family  that  laid  claim  to  gentle  blood. 
or  was  particularly  prominent,  to  bestow  new  names  upon  all  its 
sons  except  the  eldest,  who  took  his  father's  name.  Sometimes  the 
name  chosen  was  that  of  a  locality  in  New  France  or  in  old  France, 
and  sometimes  it  was  an  ancestral  one.  In  accordance  with  this  cus- 
tom. Augustin.  a  son  of  Pierre  ^louct  the  younger  and  grandson  of 
the  soldier  immigrant,  assumed  the  name  of  Langlade,  which  is  not  un- 
common in  the  records  of  that  time  and  which  a  son  of  Augustin  was 
to  make  famous  in  the  aimals  of  colonial  warfare. 
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206  CHARLES  LANGLADE. 

The  name  Langlade  is  not  unknown  to  French  history.  In  the 
NouvcUc  Biognifliic  Gcncralc,  edited  by  D'Hoeffer  (Paris,  id32),  there 
is  an  account  oi  Jactiues  de  Langlade,  Baron  de  Sauniieres,  who  was 
born  in  1620  and  died  in  1680.  He  is  referred  to  in  Sismondi"s  His- 
tory of  Prance.  The  Wisconsin  pioneer  is  often  referred  to  as  "De 
Langlade."  but  he  called  himself  simply  '"Charles  Langlade":  at 
least  such  is  his  signature  in  the  marriage  register  of  Mackinac. 

In  his  youth  .\ugustin  Langlade  became  a  fur  trader,  and  about 
formed  to  trade  with  the  Western  tribes,'  he  went  to  Mackinac,  then 
the  year  1727,  when  an  organization  called  the  Sioux  Company  was 
called  Michilliniackinac.  There  he  married  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  Domitilde,  widow  of  Daniel  X'illcneuve  and  sister  of 
Nissowaquet,  the  most  influential  chief  of  the  Ottawas.  Of  this  mar- 
riage a  son  was  born  in  May,  1729,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month 
Charles  Michel  Langlade  was  baptized.  The  young  half-breed  grew 
up  a  child  of  the  forest,  though  he  had  some  advantages  incident  to  his 
residence  at  so  important  a  post  as  Mackinac.  The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries stationed  there  taught  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
better  fund  of  general  information  than  was  common  to  the  children 
of  Frenchmen  born  in  these  wilds,  but  his  education  did  not  advance 
far  enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  essentially  an  illiterate  man.- 
But  if  his  education  was  in  some  respects  neglected,  Langlade  had  the 
best  training  possible  to  fit  him  for  the  savage  warfare  of  the  woods; 
the  rifle,  the  scalping  knife  and  the  toniahawk  were  familiar  to  him  from 
earliest  childhood,  and  it  is  related  that  while  yet  a  child  of  tender 
years,  he  was  taken  with  a  war  party.  His  uncle,  Nissowaquet 
(or  La  Fourche),  so  the  tale  runs,  had  a  dream  in  which  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  a  certain  hostile  band,  which  had  twice  offered  successful 
resistance  to  the  Ottawa  warriors,  could  be  conquered  only  by  taking 
yoimg  Langlade  with  the  attacking  party.  Accordingly  the  lad  accom- 
panied the  e.xpedition  atid  the  Ottawas.  inspired  by  a  superstitious  be- 
lief in  the  influence  of  his  presence,  put  the  enemy  to  rout.  It  is  certaiiT 
that  even  in  his  boyhoocl  Langlade  had  a  most  remarkable  power  over 
the  Ottawas.  and  whether  this  was  due  to  savage  superstition  or  to 
his  natural  force  and  abilitj'  as  a  leader,  it  was  a  circumstance  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Augustin  and  Charles  Langlade  visited  Green  Bay,  then  called 
Bay  de  Puants,  about  the  year  1745.^     Their  trips  to  Green  Bay  were 

1.  l/cs  fanaiiii'tis  (!.•  I,'(Mu'st.  .Vckiiowle'lc^mpiit  la  il\ii>  to  Itenjnniin  Snltt>.  the 
ranailinn  hiMtorian.  for  iiifoniiiitinii  re-jHriilmr  r.anEla'l'^'s  fninily. 

2.  Tasso  f.Tjs:  ".\.  siifirtscir  t'>  ri'rc  M.iniiiettc,  prr.lr\l;ly  Father  .Tannn.v,  gnre 
him  lessons  iiikI  commcnocd   his  education." 

.1.  Fri'ilorick  .T.  Tunifr,  Ph.  D.,  s.qys  In  his  mrnocr.irih  on  "The  Clara  te~  a' <t 
Inflneneo  ot  the  Indian  lYade  In  Wisconsin"  that  "Abnut  the  tnlcMh'  of  the  rin'u-r, 
A«)fustln  de  Unni-Madc  had  ni.iile  Gnen  B;!?-  liis  tradin?  i"^t.  .\fter  roiilaos  wur, 
riiarhs  de  I.iiijriade  made  the  |daee  his  iieru.anent  reslihnce  and  a  I'tt'e  Sitll-nent 
Rrew   up." 
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frequent  after  that,  and  they  put  theniselvcs  on  a  (riendly  I'uoting  with 
the  Menominees  and  other  tribes,  made  arrangements  to  receive  and 
store  furs,  and  laid  claim  to  a  large  tract  oi  land  on  the  Fox  River. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  savage  shore  to  which  the  lather  and  son 
came.  The  broad  river  tlowed  through  the  forest  primeval,  and  the 
Indian  was  still  so  completely  the  master  of  the  country  that  the 
trader,  paddling  on  his  way,  found  himself  hailed  at  Little  Butte  des 
Morts  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Outagamies,  who,  like  cer- 
tain barons  of  old,  claimed  toll  front  all  who  passed  their  way.  On  the 
east  bank  of  the  Fox,  so  close  to  the  water  that  the  river  splashed  about 
the  door,  and  laden  canoes  bumped  against  the  threshold.*  the  Lang- 
lades  built  the  first  house  in  the  settlement  that  came  to  be  called 
Green  Bay.  A  few  settlers,  mostly  hall-breeds,  gathered  about  the 
little  trading-  post,  but  the  growth  of  the  hamlet  was  slow\  and  in  1785 
there  were  at  Green  Bay  not  more  than  seven  white  families,  who, 
with  their  servants,  numbered  some  fifty-six  souls.-' 

After  his  arrival  at  Green  Bay.  young  Langlade  did  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  prowess  as  a  fighting  man. 
On  the  west  bank  of  the  Fo.x,  half  a  league  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  stood  Fort  St.  Francis,  where  Oiarlevoix  and  !Montigny  had 
gone  in  1721.  and  around  whose  oak  stockade  the  turbulent  Fox  tribe 
had  waged  bloody  conflict  for  many  years.  In  1746  the  commandant 
at  Fort  St.  Francis  was  Captain  de  Villiers.  One  night  after  a  supper 
at  which  the  wine  flowed  freely,  de  Mlliers  went  across  the  river  to  a 
council  of  the  Sacs  and  demanded  possession  of  a  boy  of  the  F"o.x  tribe, 
to  whom  the  Sacs  had  gi\en  refuge.  The  chiefs  discussed  the  propo- 
sition with  their  usual  gravity  and  deliberation,  and  becoming  impa- 
tient, the  high-spirited  Frenchman  fired  his  gun  and  killed  three  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  De  Villiers  paid  for  this  brutal  act  WMth  his  life, 
for  the  ne.xt  moment  an  Indian  shot  him  through  the  heart.  It  was 
considered  necessary  to  avenge  the  white  man's  death,  and  Charles 
Langlade  led  an  attack  upon  the  Sacs,  whose  village  was  destroyed  and 
the  Indians  themselves  dispersed.  As  a  result  of  this  and  lesser 
afifrays.  the  reputation  and  influence  of  Langlade  increased,  and  he 
became  known  as  a  shrewd  and  bold  leader. 

For  some  years  the  Langladcs  continued  to  journey  to  and  fro 
between  Mackinac  and  Green  Bay.  The  trade  in  which  tlicy  were  en- 
gaged increased,  but  its  richest  rewards  went  to  others,  more  cunning 
and  less  honest  than  they.  It  was  the  time  of  Bigot,  the  intendant. 
and  of  Cadet,  the  commissar}-  general,  and  even  on  such  far-away  posts 
as  Green  Bay.  the  ofTicial  brigands  who  dwelt  at  Montreal  and  Quebec 
laid  a   corrupting  hand.     Within   ten   years   after   tiic   Langladcs'   first 

1.    "nistorlc  GroPD  V.ay."   |inee  O,";. 
5.    Tns.sp   Mrrnnlr. 
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visit,  the  trade  of  this  post  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the 
purposes  of  government  trade  alone,  $18,000"  worth  of  supplies,  mainly 
trinkets  to  gratify  the  Indian  love  of  tinery,  were  annually  required. 
The  government  dealt  with  the  Indians  through  the  oflicers  of  the 
tort,  and  Bougainville,  Montcahn's  brave  and  capable  aide-de-camp, 
declared  that  of  all  the  goods  sent  as  gifts  from  the  King  to  the  In- 
dians, two-thirds  were  stolen  and  the  rest  sold.  ".\t  the  post  of 
Green  Bay,"  says  Parkinan.  "the  partisan  officer  Marin,  and  Rigaud. 
tlic  Governor's  brother,  made  in  a  short  time  a  profit  of  three  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  francs."  While  all  this  plundering  was  going 
on  about  them,  the  Langlades  succeeded  only' moderately,  but  they 
stood  well  with  the  representatives  of  the  government,  and  on  the 
whole  appear  to  have  fared  better  than  most  of  the  traders  who  pur- 
sued fortune  into  these  wilds.  Often  their  sojourn  at  Green  Bay  was 
attended  with  great  danger,  and  Charles  sometimes  had  to  dispose  of 
a  troublesome  Indian  by  offering  to  adjust  their  differences  by  a 
resort  to  personal  combat. 

Events  were  presently  to  call  the  young  trader  to  a  wider 
field  of  action.  The  French  noted  with  apprehension  that  the 
English  were  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
In  1749  Celoron  de  Bienville  had  gone  through  that  region,  nail- 
ing upon  trees  tin  plates,  on  which  the  arms  of  France  were 
stamped,  and  burying  in  the  earth  plates  of  lead,  inscribed  with  a 
declaration  of  the  French  King's  claim  upon  the  territory.  These  cer- 
emonies, and  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  alike  proving  ineffectual 
against  the  English,  the  harrying  of  the  trading  posts  established  by  the 
intruders  was  begun.  On  the  Miami  River,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  now  called  Loraine  Creek,  was  a  village  of  the  Miami  Indians. 
where  several  English  traders  were  resident.  The  chief  of  this  village 
was  called  by  the  English  Old  Britain,  in  token  of  his  firm  friendship 
fiT  them:  but  to  the  French  he  was  known  as  the  Demoiselle.  The 
village  itself  the  French  called  Pique  Town,  a  name  which,  on  the 
4,C!  gues  r.f  Englishmen,  speedily  became  Pickawillany. 

This  place,  with  its  English  traders  and  its  Indians  friendly  to  the 
enemies  of  France,  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Canadians.  La 
Jonquiere,  who  had  lately  come  to  govern  Canada,  ordered  Celoron  d-.? 
Licnvilli  to  attack  Pickawillany.  but  the  order  w.-'.s  not  obeyed  and  La 
Jonquiere  fretted  himself  to  death  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  de 
Longuci!  before  a  move  was  made  in  the  Ohio  co;i!itr\ .  The  new  Gov- 
ernor gave  peremptory  orders  to  hreal:  up  the  troul)lesonie  nest  "f 
traders  on  the  Miami,  ami  the  man  Xo  do  the  work  wa--  found  in 
Charles  Langlade.  Just  what  brought  I.aii;:;lade  to  the  notice  of  thnse 
•vho  were   directing   French   affairs   is    not   known,    hut    no    doubt    his 

6.     "Hislorlc  Green    Ba.v."   [.rtje  iiS. 
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strong  and  growing  influence  over  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibways  had  made 
him  more  or  less  known  at  all  the  French  posts  along  the  lakes; 
moreover,  the  Indians  among  whom  he  lived  constituted  the  most 
available  force  for  the  purpose.' 

In  June,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawa  and  Ojibway  warriors  left 
Mackinac,  with  Langlade  in  command;  making  a  stop  at  Detroit,  the 
band  pressed  on,  skirting  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  finally 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  up  which  the  canoes  swarmed. 
From  Raymond's  fort  Langlade  led  his  force — a  greased  and  painted 
rabble,  in  the  words  of  Parkman— through  the  forest  surrounding 
Pickawillany.  The  attacking  party  came  upon  the  village  at  about  9 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  June  21.  The  Demoiselle  was  not  only 
surprised,  but  he  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigorous  defense,  ;or 
the  reason  that  most  of  his  braves  were  absent  on  their  summer  hunt. 
In  the  fight  that  followed  the  Demoiselle  and  thirteen  Miamis  were 
killed.  Of  the  eight  white  men  in  the  place,  five  shut  themselves  in 
their  warehouse  and  held  out  for  some  hours,  when  they  surrendered. 
The  others  were  caught  by  Langlade's  Indians  outside  the  gate  of 
the  palisade.  The  post  was  plundered  with  a  completeness  that  gave 
keen  delight  to  the  French  authorities,  and  that  there  might  'je  no 
doubt  of  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Demoiselle,  Langlade's  warriors 
boiled  and  ate  that  doughty  chieftain,  "Seventy  years  of  missionaries," 
Parkman  observes,  "had  not  weaned  them  from  cannibalism.'' 

This  easy  victory  not  only  struck  a  severe  blow  at  Englisli  trade 
in  the  Ohio  countrj',  but  it  gave  Langlade  great  prestige,  both  among 
the  Indians  and  with  the  colonial  administration.  Duquesne.  tlie  new 
governor,  recominended  him  for  a  pension  of  two  hundred  francs  and 
Langlade  returned  to  Mackinac  covered  with  glor}-.* 

For  nearly  three  years  after  his  exploit  in  the  Ohio  country.  Lang- 
lade confined  himself  to  peaceful  pursuits,  dividing  his  time  between 
Mackinac  and  Green  Bay.  Basking  in  the  favor  of  the  government, 
respected  and  obeyed  by  the  tribes  of  the  lake  country,  he  prospered 
in  his  affairs,  and  the  little  trading  post  at  Green  Bay  grew  in  impor- 
tance. It  was  during  this  period,  on  August  12,  1754,  that  Langlade 
married  Charlotte  Ambroisine  Bourassa,  a  young  woman  of  pure 
Frencli  blood.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Mackinac"  ami  Father 
Le    Franc,   a   Jesuit    missionary,    performed   the    ceremony.     Madame 


7.  .Xcoonlins  to  tl:e  MiH  klnnc  rc:.'isti'r,  lau}:ludc  was  en  olloil  a^  a  oad.'t  In  t^« 
army  nt   least   .i.s  larly  ,t>   IT.'iO. 

8.  In  I'lirkinnn's  apicmnt  of  the  afTair  at  I'iokawaiaiiy,  Drqitfsie  's  qiK.tpl  a* 
saylnjr  of  I>aii'--lnilo:  ".\s  lie  Is  not  In  thf  King's  .eftTcc.  finil  las  tiianip  !  a  sqtinv.  I 
will  a.=k  f..r  liiin  only  a  rO'^lr'n  of  2."0  frar.c.=,  which  will  llatt.T  Mm  nfiiitily," 
Montonlin   a\v\   Wulf.-.    Vol   I.,   |inpo  S.'i. 

9.  Tho  (liiv-nnn  M-inoir  sa.vs  .Monlroal,  1  ut  tic  Mnr-klrnc  T<-c  rd-  'onMin  tli« 
rpclKtry   of  tl;e    iiiarria^'p. 
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I^aiigladc  appears  to  have  been  her  husband's  superior  in  refinement 
and  education.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rene  Btjurassa.  a  retired  vov  ■ 
agcur,  and  tradition  credits  her  with  uncommon  graces  of  person  and 
amiability  of  character.^"  The  same  record  that  gives  us  the  date  of 
Langlade's  marriage  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  Indian  slavery 
at  that  time,  for  it  appears  that  in  November.  1754.  Father  Le  Franc 
ir.iiteil  in  marriage  Charles,  slave  of  Sieur  Bourassa.  and  Marie,  slave 
of  Charles  Langlade. 

Langlade's  honeymoon  was  hardly  over  when  he  was  again  sum- 
rnoned  to  raise  the  tribes  and  take  the  war-path  against  the  English. 
The  con  ict  which  had  begun  m  attacks  on  remote  trading  posts  had 
now  bcconie  general,  -and  Braddock  was  on  his  way  with  a  force  of 
British  regulars  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne.  which  had  been  built  by  the 
French  where  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio  River.  Langlade  assembled  a  nuich  larger  force  than  the  one 
which  he  had  led  again.^t  the  Demoiselle  three  years  before,  and  again 
the  llolilla  of  canoes  came  down  the  lakes,  manned  by  a  motley  crew, 
mostly  Pottawattomies.  Ottawas  and  Ojibways. 

Among  the  men  who  served  in  this  expedition  were  several  wdiose 
names  are  particularly  associated  with  Wisconsin  history,  including 
Gautier  de  Vervillc.  Amable  de  Gere  and  ^lachar,  the  last  named  a 
man  from  whom  many  residents  of  this  state  trace  their  descent. 1' 
During  the  first  week  of  July,  1755.  Langlade  and  his  band  arrived 
at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  they  encamped  without  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
where  other  Indians  from  every  part  of  Canada  were  gathered.  In  all 
eight  hundred  warriors  were  there,  with  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk, 
to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  place.  Langlade's  braves  are  described 
by  Parkman  as  "unmitigated  heathen"  and  in  the  same  categorj'  the 
historian  places  Pontiac,  who  is  said  to  have  been  there."'-.  .Aiigustin 
Grignon,  who  had  the  story  of  the  fight  from  the  lips  of  Langlade,  his 
grandfather,  expressed  the  belief  that  Pontiac  was  in  the  party  led 
by  the  concjueror  of  Pickawillanj-.  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

On  the  Sth  of  July  scouts  brou.ght  word  to  the  fort  that  Braddock 
was  not  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant;  on  the  morning  of  the  gtli. 
gunpowder  and  bidlets  were  served  without  stint  to  the  Indians,  and 
lames  Smith,  a  prisoner,  looking  down  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort, 

10.  I'idkniiiTi  rof.Ts  with  s-oiiic  contomiit,  in  Ms  a"i  ount  of  th.>  figit  at  Plik- 
awlllan.v,  to  l.aii;:l;Hi»''s  bavlnir  uuirriod  a  sniiaw;  ai:ain  in  ilo^rriMini  the  Ci.un  11  of 
Indians  c-all.-J  l.y  M.mt.'aim  at  Tort  William  lU'niy  (Montcalm  and  W'olfi-.  V,  1  1., 
jiasje  4Sro.  tli.»  liistniian  sj.'al^s  of  I.aiiL:iailo  as  liaviii;:  ■■\r(t  liis  -.jnaw  wife  a"  M'C  i- 
lllimaokinai-  !■>  join  thr  war."  .\s  a  uuitii>r  of  fan  tU'r-  is  u>  jiro  if  flat  I.ais'aile 
\va»  eviT  inarrii'il  ti>  a  soiiaw.  Ih-  liail  a  natural  s-on  li.v  aa  Ottawa  wotiiui  wlin 
llvoil  at   Xlaililnni-.  ami  tliis  son  lior,-  his  name. 

It.     CriL-n.in's  lipn.ll.-.tions.   Vol.    lit..  Wis..   Ilisi.  ('..11;. 

JJ.     I'arl-.nian.    Monl.alm   ami   Wol.o.    Vol.    1..    i>  .-^r    L>  :>. 
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saw  the  painted  savages  excitedly  preparing  lor  battle. '^  According 
to  the  oiTicial  records,  the  party  sent  out  to  interceiu  the  British  con- 
sisted of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Indians,  thirty-six  French  offi- 
cers and  cadets,  seventy-two  regular  soldiers  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  Canadians.  The  dejjarture  from  Fort  Duquesne  was  made  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  accounts  of  what  followed  vary  so 
essentially,  with  respect  to  the  part  Langlade  bore  in  the  action,  that 
it  is  best  to  give  them  some  consideration  before  going  on  with  the 
story  of  the  attack.  Augustin  Grignon  says  that  Beaujeu,  the  French 
officer  in  command,  hesitated  to  attack  the  English;  that  Langlade 
went  to  him  and  represented  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  but  that  the 
attack  should  at  once  begin:  that  Beaujeu  made  no  reply,  whereupon 
Langlade  called  the  chiefs  together  and  caused  them  to  demand  orders 
to  light,  after  all  of  which  Beaujeu  reluctantly  gave  the  command  to 
attack.  1' 

Another  account  says  that  the  Indians  and  not  Beaujeu  were 
reluctant  to  fight.  The  plan  to  ambuscade  the  English  was  adopted 
on  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  Parkman  says  that  the  suggestion 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Beaujeu,  though  another  officer,  Du- 
mas, claimed  to  have  origmated  it.^-"'  It  is  further  said  that  the  Indians 
at  first  utterly  refused  to  march  against  Braddock  and  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Beaujeu  induced  them  to  follow  him.  Park- 
man,  whose  authority  was  the  relation  of  Godefroy.  in  Shea's  "Daliille 
dii  Malaiiguculc,"  says  that  the  Indians  proved  refractory  and  that 
three  hundred  of  them  left  him  and  did  not  rejoin  the  attacking  party 
until  the  English  had  crossed  the  river. 

The  undisputed  fact  is  that  the  French  and  Indians  were  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  making  a  march  of  seven  miles,  which  is  sufficient 
proof  that  some  extraordinary  circumstance  delayed  their  progress. 
In  the  meantime,  Braddock's  army  had  crossed  the  Monongahela. 
The  soldiers  had  halted  in  the  shade  to  eat  their  dinner  and  rest, 
and  the  Indians,  peering  betweten  the  trees,  could  see  the  red-coated 
officers  with  napkins  pinned  upon  their  breasts.  Whatever  may  have 
Leen  Beaujcu"s  hesitancy  about  engaging  Braddock,  he  did  not  need 
the  stimulus  of  Langlade  or  any  one  else  when  the  moment  for  action 
arrived.  The  vanguard  of  the  British  suddenly  saw  a  strange  figure 
burst  out  upon  the  path  from  the  dark  forest:  it  was  Beaujeu,  in  In- 
dian hunting  dress,  and  he  halted  and  waved  his  hat  as  a  signal. 1° 
The  Indians  and  French  fired  one  volley  and  then  posted  themselves 
behind  trees  and  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  ravines,  whence  they 
poured    out   a    fire    that   demoralized    Braddock's    men.     Beaujeu    was 

13.  rarkiiinii.    .\liinto:ilin   ami   \V..lfi',    V,j|.    I.,    pa^o  20.t. 

H.  Wis.    Ili^t.    Colls..    Vol.    VII. 

15.  Piirkniiin.    Montriilin   .iiid    Wulfc.    Vnl.    I..    |  aj-'o   211. 

16.  KlnKfc.nrs   History  of  Canada.    Vol.    III..    \,:,ge   M'.i. 
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killed  early  in  the  fight.  Langlade  told  his  grandson  that  it  was  his 
first  care,  after  the  rout  of  the  English,  to  search  the  stores  found  in 
Braddock's  camp  and  pour  all  the  liquor  upon  the  ground.  This 
filled  the  Indians  with  sorrow,  which  they  endeavored  to  assuage 
by  plundering  the  dead.  There  was  such  rivalry  for  possession  of 
the  gay  uniforms  and  other  spoil,  that  two  of  Langlade's  young  men. 
La  Choisie  and  Rocheblave,  contended  bitterly  for  the  purse  and  trap- 
pings of  an  otiicer  whose  body  each  claimed  to  have  discovered  first; 
La  Choisie  took  the  purse,  but  next  morning  he  was  found  murdered 
and  his  gold  was  gone. 

Langlade  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  man  who  achieved  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  as  though  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  his- 
having  brought  about  the  attack  on  the  British  troops.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  evidence  is  very  far  from  warranting  any  such  declaration. 
We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  other  French  officers  who  were 
at  Fort  Duquesne,  that  when  Beaujeu  left  the  fort  it  was  in  accordance 
with  a  plan,  agreed  upon  the  night  before,  to  contest  Braddock"s  pas- 
sage of  the  Monongahela.  If,  as  the  narrative  of  Grignon  (who  gives 
Langlade's  account  of  the  affair)  would  lead  us  to  believe,  the  Indians 
were  consumed  with  a  desire  to  engage  the  soldiers  of  Braddock,  and 
had  to  overcome  the  fears  of  Beaujeu,  it  seems  very  curious  that  none 
of  the  warriors  were  so  far  carried  away  by  their  zeal  as  to  find  out 
how  near  the  British  were.  Braddock's  army  had  forded  the  !Monon- 
gahela  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning.  Supposing  that 
ihe  enemy  would  have  scouts  posted  to  observe  his  movements,  the 
English  commander  resolved  that  his  men  should  cross  the  stream 
in  the  most  imposing  array  possible.  Accordingly  his  force  marched 
out  from  the  forest  and  into  the  river,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  dress 
parade,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Indian  or  Frenchman  viewed 
this  picturesque  spectacle;  indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Indians 
prevented  Beaujeu  from  arriving  in  time  to  give  battle  at  the  ford. 
Many  writers  have  referred  to  the  attack  on  Braddock  as  an  ambu.s- 
.cade,  but  Parkman  points  out  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  English  were  more  surprised  than  the  French 
and  Indians,  when  the  encounter  came.  It  is  as  well  established  as  any 
fact  in  connection  with  Braddock's  defeat,  that  the  man  who  led  the 
attacking  party,  and  who  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was  Beaujeu, 
came  suddenly  upon  the  English,  and  that  his  followers,  trooping 
along  in  a  body  behind  him,  fired  a  volley  before  they  took  the  pre- 
caution of  placing  trees  between  themselves  and  the  British  guns. 
That  Beaujeu  was  killed  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  all  accounts  agree, 
and  the  statement  in  Grignon's  recollections  that  Langlade  and  his 
Indians  had  to  force  the  issue  of  battle  is  practically  unsupported. 
Finally,  the  wretched  behavior  of  the  British  regulars  contributed 
quite  as  much  to  the  defeat  of  Braddock  as  any  other  circumstance; 
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they  shot  one  another,  they  shot  their  officers,  they  shot  everybody 
hut  the  enemy,  and  their  rout  was  not  the  result  of  any  French  or  In- 
■dian  strategy.  There  were  many  in  England  who  could  not  contain 
their  indignation  when  they  heard  how  miserably  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  troops  was  general.  Another 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  Indians  have  always  shown 
■an  extreme  reluctance  to  meet  regular  soldiers  under  any  conditions 
which  do  not  provide  the  savage  with  a  moderate  assurance  of  his 
-own  personal  safety,  while  at  the  same  time  afTording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  from  ambush,  or  otherwise  take  his  foe  by  surprise. 
On  this  occasion  the  Indians  under  Langlade  were  marching  against 
a  formidable  force,  which  not  only  exceeded  them  in  numbers,  but 
was  armed  and  equipped  with  a  completeness  never  before  seen  in 
any  military  expedition  which  had  penetrated  that  wilderness.  The 
Indians  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  from  all  that  we  know  about 
Indian  character  and  methods  of  warfare,  and  from  all  the  evidence 
adducahle  on  the  point,  we  are  justified  in  declining  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  impetuous  valor  of  his  savage  allies  which  hurried  Beaujeu  on 
to  battle.  But  whether  Langlade  did  or  did  not  take  the  initiative 
in  the  attack  on  Braddock,  it  is  certain  that  his  part  in  that  mem- 
orable battle,  which  is  called  the  most  important  ever  won  by  In- 
dians, was  a  leading  one.  That  the  French  reports  give  him  scant 
credit  is  no  reflection  upon  his  services,  for  the  regular  officers 
were  seldom  generous  in  their  recognition  of  the  colonial  troops. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  in  his  lifetime,  and  immediately  after  the 
fight.  Langlade  was  credited  with  having  accomplished  Braddock's 
overthrow.'" 

When  ihe  news  of  the  battle  reached  England,  Colonel  James 
"AVolfe  was  in  garrison  at  Winchester  with  his  regiment,  and  the  tid- 
ings moved  him  to  wrath.  "The  cowardice  of  the  men,"  he  wrote, 
"exceeded  the  ignorance  of  the  chief."'^  He  went  on  to  declare  that 
he  had  a  mean  opinion  of  the  British  infantry  and  said  that  they  often 
Icilled  their  officers  and  one  another  in  their  confusion.  Interest  is 
lent  to  this  observation  by  the  fact  that,  a  few  years  later,  troops  under 
the  command  of  James  Wolfe  were  to  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of 
Langlade,  and  to  escape  narrowly  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Braddock's 
men:  A  chronicle  of  that  time  says:  "The  European  troops  whose 
cowardice  has  thus  injured  their  country  are  the  same  that  ran  away 
«o  shamefully  at  Pre-tnii-Pans."'^  A  list  published  in  The  Boston 
Gazette  soon  after   the  event   gives   Braddock's   loss  as   five   hundred 


17.  Bursoyne,  Dcroysttr  and   Aniiury  a'l  wille  ot  Langla(:e  as  the  man  wlio  de- 
feated Braildock. 

18.  A.  G.   Bradloy,   Ufe  ot  Wolf.'. 

10.    Gentleman's  .Magazine,  August,  1755. 
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and  eight  killed  and  four  handled  and  seventy-four  wounded,  a 
greater  number  than  the  wliole   body  of   French   and   Indians. 

Langlade  returned  to  ^Michilliinackinac  after  the  repulse  of  the 
English,  and  three  months  later,  in  October.  1755,  Captain  Herbin, 
commandant  at  the  post  of  2klichillimackinac,  ordered  him  to  take 
command  of  the  Grand  River  district  in  Michigan,  to  keep  the 
Kalamazoo  River  open  to  traders  and  to  exercise  general  supervi- 
sion over  Indian  affairs. 

This  employment  appears  to  have  occupied  Langlade  for  some 
months,  and  on  the  gth  of  August  in  the  following  year  he  was 
ordered  by  Dumas,  who  commanded  on  the  Ohio,  to  set  out  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians  and  strike  Fort  Cumber- 
land. This  expedition  was  mainly  to  obtain  information  of  the  en- 
emy's movements,  and  nothing  noteworthy  is  recorded  concerning  it. 

A  new  leader  had  come  to  Canada^  from  France,  and  early  in  the 
year  1757  Langlade  was  gathering  his  Indians  about  him  at  Michilli- 
mackinac,  preparatory  to  joining  Alontcalm.  He  formed  a  large  war 
party, 20  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  where  a  coimcil  was  held.  From 
Montreal  Langlade  went  to  Lake  George  to  take  part  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  William  Henry.  It  was  the  Ottawas,  under  Langlade's  leader- 
ship,21  who  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  the  English  barges  on 
Lake  George,  an  enterprise  that  was  completely  successful,  twenty-two 
barges  bemg  either  captured  or  sunk,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pris- 
oners taken,  and  a  large  number  killed.  Langlade  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  Tasse  (who  speaks  of  the  place 
as  Fort  George)  remarks  that  "Unhappily  the  Indians  by  some  ex- 
cesses detracted  from  the  value  of  the  service  which  they  had  ren- 
dered to  the  French  army."  In  making  this  statement  the  Canadian 
historian  contains  himself  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  The 
"excesses"  to  which  he  refers  consisted  of  the  butchery  of  some  fifty 
English  prisoners,  seventeen  of  whom  were  wounded  men.  According 
to  the  affidavit  of  Miles  Whitworth,  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  the 
statements  of  Jonathan  Carver  and  other  eye  witnesses.  French  officers 
beheld  these  atrocities  without  apparent  concern.  Miles  Whittworth 
expressly  mentions  Le  Corne  (St.  Luc),  Langlade's  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, as  one  of  those  who.  though  present,  did  not  offer  to  protect 
the  wounded  prisoners  from  tlie  tomahawks  of  the  Indians. 

At  the  close  of  this  campaign  Vaudreuil.  governor  of  the  colony, 
rewarded  Langlade  for  his  services  by  appointing  him  second  oi'ficer 
at  Michillimackinac.  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  francs  per  annum  and 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.     Tiiis   was   in  September,    1757,  and  Langlade 


£0.    Tlip  Tiis.-M    .Mi'iiiiilr   says    lliere   wpn^  S'Trrnl    linmlrod   Inillnng   In    this   force, 
the  Ottawas  iilmip  lumilicrlnp  tlirce  Iiuiulreil   and   thlrty-siveu. 
21.    I.*tt<Ts  of   Moiitialin.    i|iii.(e<l    liy   Tusse. 
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returned  at  once  to  Michillimackinac,  where  lie  remained  until  the 
following  summer. 

His  next  expedition  took  him  to  Fort  Duquesne  again,  but  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  his  services  there.  When  M.  de  Lig- 
neris,  the  commandant,  destroyed  the  fort  upon  the  approach  of  the 
English  under  General  Forbes,  the  French  garrison  had  been  reduced 
to  two  hundred  men,  because  of  lack  of  supplies,  so  it  is  not  likely  that 
Langlade  and  his   Indians  were  present  on  that   occasion. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1759  Langlade  went  to  Quebec,  whither 
he  is  said  to  have  led  two  hundred  Indians  from  ^Michillimackinac.-" 
He  arrived  at  Montreal  on  June  23.  and  later  joined  the  forces  un- 
der Montcalm.  We  are  told  that  the  Indians  who  served  at  Quebec 
included  Sacs,  Menominces.  Chippewas  and  Fo.xes,  so  the  Wisconsin 
tribes  were  well  represented. 

One  of  the  first  movements  made  by  Wolfe,  after  Quebec  was 
fairly  invested,  was  an  attempt  to  strike  the  French  in  flank  or  rear, 
by  landing  troops  below  the  Montmorenci  and  crossing  that  stream 
some  distance  above  the  falls.  On  the  9th  of  July  five  battalions, 
numbering  three  thousand  men,  or  a  third  of  W^olfe's  whole  army, 
executed  this  movement  with  success,  to  the  point  of  landing  below 
the  catar:ict  and  climbing  the  heights,  where  they  began  to  throw  up 
entrenchments. 

Meanwhile  Langlade,  with  four  hundred  Indians  under  his  com- 
mand, forded  the  Montmorenci,  discovered  the  British  troops  and 
sent  word  to  Lieutenant  Repentigny  that  this  part  of  Wolfe's  army 
might  be  destroyed  if  he  would  at  once  come  to  the  attack  with  his 
Canadian  troops.  Two  hours  were  wasted  in  waiting  for  Vaudreuil  to 
order  Levis  to  order  Repentigny  to  fight,  and  the  opportunity  was 
lost.  In  the  meantimte,  however,  Langlade's  Indians,  impatient  of 
delay,  attacked  a  body  of  rangers  sent  out  by  the  English,  and  inflicted 
severe  loss  upon  them.  The  rangers  were  driven  back  upon  the 
battalions  under  Generals  Townshcnd  and  Murray,  and  when  Lang- 
lade's braves  re-crossed  the  ford  they  took  thirty-si.x  scalps  with  them. 

The  record  of  this  afTair  of  Montmorenci  goes  farther  to  prove 
Langlade's  military  discernment  than  almost  any  other  evidence  we 
possess.  Had  the  opportunity  which  he  pointed  out  to  his  superiors 
been  promptly  acted  upon,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  force  under 
Townshend  and  Murray  would  have  been  routed,  if  not  annihilated, 
and  Wolfe  could  never  have  hoped  to  take  Quebec  with  his  army  so 
weakened.  Pnrkman  says:  "If  Reiicntigny  had  advanced  and  Levis 
had  followed  witli  his  main  body,  the  consequence  to  the  English 
might  ha\e  been  serious."-^  In  a  "Dkiloguc  in  Hades  bctii'ccn  the 
Marquis  dc  Montcalm  and  General  Wolfe,"  which  is  attributed  to  Chev- 

22.  ran.idiaii   .Mi'iimlr.   iiuotcil    liy   Tas.se. 

23.  rarktnan.   Montoaliu  and  Wulfo. 
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alier  de  Johnstone,  the  Scotch  Jacobite  officer  who  served  under 
Mcntcahn.  there  is  a  reference  to  Langlade's  action  on  this  occasion. 
The  author  oi  this  dialogue  (which  is  similar  in  style  to  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead)  was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  Wolfe 
risked  the  loss  of  his  whole  army  by  the  movement.  A  report  in  the 
French  Archives  says  that  Langlade's  Indians  killed  or  wounded  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  English. 

Langlade  fought  in  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where 
the  fate  of  Quebec  was  decided,  on  September  13.  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  were  with  him.  were  killed  in  that  action.  After  the  fall 
of  the  city  he  returned  to  Michillimackinac,  but  the  following  year, 
1760.  found  him  in  Canada  again,  a  lieutenant's  commission  signed 
by  King  Louis  X\'.  having  meanwhile  been  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
reward  for  his   services. 

His  last  battle  under  the  French  banner  is  believed  to  have  been 
that  fruitless  victory  which  Levis  won  in  April.  1760.  on  the  field  where 
Montcalm  was  defeated  the  year  before.  In  September  Langlade  was 
ordered  by  Vaudreuil  to  go  to  Michillimackinac  and  encourage  the  In- 
dians in  their  attachment  to  the  French  nation,  assuring  them  that  if 
the  colony  were  surrendered  to  the  English,  it  could  at  the  utmost 
remain  onlj-  a  few  months  in  their  power.  Six  days  later  another  dis- 
patch came  from  Vaudreuil,  announcing  that  he  had  "decided  to  capit- 
ulate with  General  .\mherst,  upon  conditions  very  advantageous  for 
the  colonists  and  particularly  for  the  inhabitants  of  Michillimackinac." 

An  English  garrison  first  occupied  the  fort  at  Michillimackinac  in 
1761,-*  when  Captain  George  Etherington  took  command  there.  In 
the  same  year  Lieutenant  Gorrell,  with  seventeen  men  of  the  60th  or 
Royal  American  Regiment,  occupied  Green  Bay.  .\bout  this  time 
Langlade  appears  to  have  had  his  familj-  at  Green  Bay.  for  Grignon 
mentions  that  both  of  the  Langlades,  Aiigustin  and  Charles,  jour- 
nejed  to  Michillimackinac,  soon  after  Captain  Etherington  assumed 
command  there,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Charles  still  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  Green  Bay.  a 
post  which  he  had  held  under  the  French,  and  was  also  made  com- 
mander  of   the   milittia. 

At  this  time  Charles  Langlade  had  by  no  means  severed  all  ties 
that  bound  him  to  Michillimackinac.  for  under  date  of  April  13.  1763. 
Captain  Etherington  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  Langlades.  father 
and  son,  to  remove  to  Green  Bay  with  their  families.     This  permission 

24.  In  1761  there  were  about  thirty  faralllps  at  Fort  MIi  hilUmacklnac.  The 
fort  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  strait,  where  Xl.iikiii.ic  (It.r  now  stands  There 
was  a  st'v?knde  of  cedar  losis,  Imilt  so  near  tl.e  water's  edge  th.tt  wh'  n  the  wind  was 
la  the  north  the  waves  broke  ncainst  tie  fort.  On  tl  e  tiastlois  were  UiOun;ed  two 
Bniall  plof-es  of  brass  c.innon.  Within  tin-  stockade  wpre  tl;e  houses  and  a  church, 
the  character  of  the  buildings  being  descrlliid  by  Hi  nry  as  noat  and  couim  d!ot:8. 
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Charles,  at  least,  does  not  seem  to  have  availed  himself  of,  for  he  was 
at  iMichillimackinac  when  the  Indians  massacred  Etherington's  garri- 
son, and  we  liave  the  statement  of  Alexander  Henry  that  Madame 
Langlade  and  the  whole  domestic  establishment  were  there  also. 

Knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  having  come  to  Langlade, 
he  warned  Captain  Etherington,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Indians  really  meditated  an  attack  upon  him,  and  dis- 
missed Langlade  with  the  assurance  that  the  rumors  of  an  uprising 
were  the  foolish  stories  of  old  women.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
4th  of  June  (a  letter  from  Etherington  to  Gorrell  makes  the  date 
June  2nd)  a  party  of  Ojibways  and  Sacs,  having  gained  entrance  to 
the  fort  under  pretense  of  seeking  to  recover  a  ball  with  which  they 
were  playing,  fell  upon  the  English  suddenly  and  killed  Lieutenant 
Jamet  and  fifteen  others.  Etherington,  Lieutenant  Leslie  and  eleven 
men  were  spared  and  Langlade,  as  related  in  Grignon's  Recollections, 
saved  the  two  officers  from  torture  by  boldly  releasing  them  after  they 
had  been  bound  to  the  stake. 

The  statement  that  Major  Etherington  had  warning  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  English  is  confirmed  by  Alexander  Henry,  who 
says  in  his  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  that  "M.  Laurent  Du- 
charme  distinctly  informed  Major  Etherington  that  a  plan  was  abso- 
lutely conceived  for  destroying  him,  his  garrison  and  all  the  English 
in  the  upper  country,"  and  though  no  mention  is  made  of  Langlade 
in  this  connection  by  Henry,  the  evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  Lang- 
lade acted  in  good  faith  with  the  English  commander,  who  showed  a 
disinclination  to  be  warned  quite  equal  to  that  of  Braddock.  To  M. 
Ducharme,  Henry  says,  Etherington  declared  that  the  reports  of  an 
intended  Indian  attack  proceeded  from  evil-disposed  persons,  and  he 
threatened  to  send  the  next  who  should  bring  him  such  information 
a  prisoner  to  Detroit. 

Hcnrj'  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  Langlade  treated  him 
during  the  massacre.  He  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Langlade, 
who  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  intimated  that  he  could  do 
nothing  for  the  Englishmen.  This  cold  reception  plunged  Henry  into 
despair,  but  a  Pawnee  woman,  a  slave  of  Langlade,  secreted  him  in 
the  garret,  and  to  the  kindness  of  this  woman  he  probably  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  life.  Later  on  the  Langlades  gave  him  up  to  the 
Indians,  Madame  Langlade  fearing  that  if  the  savages  should  learn 
of  the  concealment  of  Henry  they  would  take  revenge  on  her  chil- 
dren. Henry  also  says  that  later  on.  when  he  was  carried  away  a  cap- 
tive by  the  Indians,  Langlade  refused  to  give  him  a  blanket  and  per- 
mitted him  to  be  taken  on  a  journey  in  a  canoe,  naked  and  shivering. 
because  he  was  unable  to  give  security  for  the  price  of  the  covering 
which  he  asked. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  Langlade  behaved  with 
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iijhunianity  on  this  occasion.  Tasse  ventures  the  opinion  that  Henry's 
narrative  sets  forth  the  circumstances  in  a  manner  more  unfavorable 
to  Langkide  than  the  tacts  warrant,  but  Henry  is  an  authority  not  »o 
be  disposed  of  ='.  lightly.  The  probability  is  that  Langlade,  who  could 
not  at  this  time  have  cherished  a  very  warm  regard  for  the  English, 
was  inditiferent  to  the  fate  of  the  trader. -^ 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Gorrell  had  abandoned  the  fort  at 
Green  Bay.  The  Indians  at  Alilwaukee  were  involved  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Pontiac,  and  at  their  behest  a  Menominee  chief  carried  a  red 
wampum  belt  to  Chief  Carron  at  Green  Bay,  as  an  invitation  to  the 
tribes  in  that  vicinity  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  English.  Carron. 
who  was  a  friend  of  Langlade,  refused  to  join  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Milwaukee  band,  and  later  he  and  a  party  of  Menominees  gave  Lieu- 
tenant Gorrell  and  his  men  a  safe  conduct  to  Michillimackinac.-'^  In 
1763  the  Langladcs,  Augustin  and  Charles,  returned  to  Green  Bay  with 
their  families  and  their  residence  there  was  continuous  from  that 
time,  their  homes  in  Michillimackinac  having  been  definitely  given  up. 

We  know  very  little  abou:  Langlade's  life  at  Green  Bay  during  the 
twelve  years  following  1763.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out  the  British  took  prompt  steps  to  have  him  secure  the  lake  tribes  in 
their  interest.  Captain  Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster,  then  command- 
ing at  Michillimackinac,  asked  Langlade  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
rebellious  colonists  and  when  the  veteran  of  so  many  bc^rdcr  forays 
consented,  the  delighted  Captain  said  it  secured  to  the  British  all 
the  western  tribes. 

It  appears  that  the  first  service  on  the  field  rendered  by  Langlade 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  was  in  1777.  when  he  went  to  Montreal  at 
ihe  head  of  a  band  of  Indians  comprising  Sioux.  Sacs,  Foxes,  Menom- 
inees.    Winnebagoes.    Ottawas   and   Chippewas.-" 

Langlade  was  at  this  time  48  years  of  age,  but  we  are  told  that  he 
still  possessed  all  the  strength  and  activity  of  youth;  that  his  hold 
upon  the  Indians  was  as  firm  as  ever  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  on  the  long  and  weary  journey  to 
the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  East. 

After  a  grand  council  in  ^Montreal,  attended  with  much  oratory. 
eating   of   beef   and    smoking    of   tobacco.    Langlade    and    his    Indians 


25.  rarkinan  says  of  Henry's  travels:  "Tlie  .lUtl'.ciiti'-Uy  n£  this  very  int-Tostln',' 
book  has  novir  boi'U  iiurstinnrd."     Consiiiracy  of  Pintlac.   Vul.   I..   pa?o  337. 

20.  In  vc.Iiinie  VIII.  .if  tiie  Wi?coii-la  Ilistori.al  collections  tlier.-  is  an  ace jiint 
of  an  iiitonieiv  had  In  1S4S  with  Sho-no-nce.  a  Minomince  chief,  who  related  a  tradi- 
tion of  his  trlhe  to  the  efrect  that  on  one  occasion  Poull.ie  visilel  Milwaukee,  assem- 
bled the  Indians  iu  couiull  and  told  them  that  Ihey  must  Join  in  one  common  cause 
and  sweep  tlie  wlilte  man  from  the  conntry.  All  of  the  as-omideil  tribes  except  the 
Menoinlnocs,  so  Shivno-ne<>  liad  the  story  from  his  father,  declared  themselves  ready 
to  take   tlie   warpath  and   follow   I'ontiac. 

27.    Grljuou's  I!ecolle<tions. 
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started  to  join  the  army  of  Burgoyne,  which  had  assembled  at  Crown 
PqiiU  and  was  then  0^iii<-%  1777)  moving  toward  the  Hudson  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  to  effect  a  junction  with  Howe's  army  and  cut 
the  colonics  in  two.  It  was  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  that 
the  Indians  of  the  lake  country  had  been  brought  so  far  under  Lang- 
lade's leadership.  With  Langlade  went  his  old  friend.  Luc  de  la 
Ccrne  St.  Luc,  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  who  in  most  accounts  tigures 
as  the  leader  of  the  Indians  who  were  with  Burgoyne's  army.  Lang- 
lade and  St.  Luc  reported  to  Burgoyne  at  Skenesborough,  now  White- 
hall, New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Burgoyne  made  haste  to 
address  his  savage  allies,  in  a  speech  which  it  is  probable  they  were  not 
able  to  comprehend  after  it  was  translated  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  those  times  exhibits  few  things  more  curious  than  this 
speech  of  Burgoyne's.  though  it  impresses  one  with  a  belief  in 
the  humanity  of  the  British  commander.  He  told  the  warriors  that 
they  must  not  kill  old  men,  women  or  children,  and  "on  no  account, 
■or  pretense,  or  subtlety,  or  prevarication"  were  scalps  to  be  taken  from 
wounded   men.-^ 

No  doubt  Burgoyne  had  in  mind  the  cruel  butchery  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  speech  pleased  Lang- 
lade and  St.  Luc  any  more  than  it  did  the  Indians.  When  an  account 
of  this  very  remarkable  address  reached  England,  one  result  was 
that  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  denounced  the  em- 
ployment of  Langlade's  savage  followers,  in  a  speech  which  at  once 
aroused  and  entertained  the  British  legislators.  He  ridiculed  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Burgoyne.  in  speaking  to  barbarians  who  objected  to 
civilized  modes  of  warfare  quite  as  much  as  the  Englishmen  did  to 
scalping  and  burning.  "Suppose."  said  Burke,  "that  there  was  a  riot 
on  Tower  Hill:  what  would  the  keeper  of  his  Majesty's  lions  do? 
Would  he  not  tling  open  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  then  addrc'-s 
them  thus:  'My  gentle  lions,  my  humane  bears,  my  tender-hearted 
hyenas,  go  forth:  But  I  exhort  you,  as  you  are  Christians  and  mem- 
bers of  civilized  society,  to  take  care  not  to  hurt  any  man,  woman  or 
child."  " 

On  the  27th  of  July  occurred  the  murder  of  Jane  McCrca.  a 
crime  which  at  once  horrified  and  enraged  the  Americans  and  which 
has  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  saddest  stories  of  the  Revolution. 
This  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  Paulus  Honk,  and 
the  aftianced  bride  of  David  Jones,  a  lieutenant  in  Burgoyne's  army, 
was  visiting  her  cousin.  Mrs.  McNiel.  at  Fort  Edward,  when  Indians 
attacked  the  house  and  took  the  two  women  away  captive.  There  h.ive 
been  various  versions  of  thi'^  unhai)i)y  affair.  Init  the  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  tm  the  day  after  the  attack  on   the   McNiel   house,  an 

28.     risko,   ••.\iiitr|i-Mii  ItvvnhifK.n." 
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Indian  of  the  party  headed  by  Langlade  and  St.  Luc,  and  known  as  the 
Wyandot  Pantlier,  appeared  in  camp  with  Miss  McCrea's  scalp  dan- 
gling from  his  belt.  The  Wyandot  claimed  that  she  had  been  acci- 
dentally shot  in  an  encounter  between  the  Indians  and  some  American 
soldiers,  but  the  belief  was  strong,  in  the  British  army  as  well  as  among 
the  colonists,  that  she  had  been  cruelly  murdered.  Burgoyne  wanted 
to  hang  the  Wyandot  Panther  forthwith,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from 
doing  so  b}'  the  representations  of  his  officers  that  the  Indian's  guilt 
was  not  clearly  proven  and  that  hasty  action  might  move  the  other  sav- 
ages to  revenge. 

Nevertheless,  Burgoyne  gave  orders  that  henceforth  no  Indians 
were  to  go  prowling  about  the  country  except  in  charge  of  a  British 
officer.  Less  than  a  week  of  this  restraint  was  too  much  for  the  dis- 
.gruntled  tribesmen,  and  one  day  they  suddenly  bolted  from  the  camp 
in  a  body. 

This  desertion  was  not  wholly  unexpected,  for  it  is  related  in 
Anbury's  travels  that  "at  the  pressing  instance  of  St.  Luc,  a  council 
was  called,  when,  to  the  general's  great  astonishment,  those  natives 
he  had  the  direction  of  declared  their  intention  of  returning  home,  at 
the  same  time  demanding  the  general  to  concur  with  and  assist  them.'' 
In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  26.  1778, 
in  justification  of  his  course  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  General  Bur- 
goyne said:  "Sir,  if  to  restrain  them  from  murder  was  to  discharge 
them,  I  take  with  pride  the  blame — they  were  discharged.  That  cir- 
cumstance apart,  I  should  say  that  the  Indians,  and  !Mr.  St.  Luc  v.t 
the  head  of  them,  deserted." 

This  statement  makes  it  safe  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
positive  authority,  that  Langlade  left  the  British  camp  with  the  Indi- 
ans. St.  Luc  visited  England,  where  he  freely  criticised  Burgoynes 
treatment  of  the  Indians  and  was  in  turn  blamed  by  that  unfortunate 
commander,  whose  speech  in  Parliament,  quoted  from  above,  was 
prompted  by  certain  statements  made  by  the  partisan  leader.  The 
attempt  to  use  savages  from  the  Northwest  as  auxiliaries  to  the  British 
army  was  not  only  a  failure  with  respect  to  immediate  military  results. 
but  was  attended  with  the  most  miserable  consequences  to  the  Royalist 
cause  in  general.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  event  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  Revolution  inspired  such  horror  and  resentment  as  the 
murder  of  Miss  I\[cCrea,  and  many  Englishmen,  like  Burke,  were 
quite  as  indignant  as'  the  colonists.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
part  that  Langlade  played  on  this  occasion,  and  we  can  only  sur- 
mise from  the  statements  of  St.  Luc  what  his  sentiments  were. 
That  officer  declared  that  the  Indians  left  Burgoyne  because  they  had 
not  been  shown  proper  consideration,  and  because  the  British  general 
had  shoun  indifTerence  to  the  fate  of  those  savages  who  were  killed  at 
Bennington,     .-\nbury   is   quoted   by   Tasse   as   saying:     "The   general 
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showed  great  resentment  toward  the  Indians  on  this  occasion  (the 
McCrea  murder)  and  laid  restraints  upon  their  disposition  to  commit 
other  enormities.  He  was  the  more  exasperated,  as  they  were  Indians 
of  the  remoter  tribes  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  offense,  and  whom 
he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  more  warlike."  Concerning  these 
remarks  of  the  English  traveler,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  Indians 
from  the  interior  had  never  done  anything  to  justify  the  good  opinion 
with  which  Burgoyne  is  said  to  have  regarded  them.  Whether  under 
the  French  or  the  English  flag,  and  whether  led  by  Langlade  or  oivi 
of  their  own  chiefs,  their  warfare  was  characterized  by  a  cruelty  and 
ferocity  that  stamped  them  as  utter  barbarians. 

Langlade  again  served  the  British  cause  in  1779,  when  the  expedi- 
tion of  George  Rogers  Clark  to  the  Illinois  country  filled  the  English 
ofllcers  in  command  of  the  lake  posts  with  alarm.  Captain  De  Peyster, 
commanding  at  Michillimackinac,  called  a  council  at  Arbre  Croche 
(St.  Ignace)  but  the  Indians  at  Milwaukee  refused  to  attend  and  their 
obstinacy  filled  Captain  De  Peyster  with  an  indignation  that  found 
vent  in  some  very  bad  verses.     The  worthy  captain  declared  that: 

Those  ronegatos  of  Milwankee 
Must  Hon-  pciforie  with  ynu  agr. e; 
Sly  Siggeuaak  and  Naakewoin 
Must  with  Langlade  tlielr  forces  join. 

— [De  r.  y^tor's  Mlsccl' antes. ] 

Finally  Langlade  was  sent  to  ^vlihvaukee,  arrayed  in  full  British 
regimentals,  and  when  he  found  that  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  he 
tried  the  ettect  of  an  ancient  Indian  ceremony,  the  dog  feast.  He 
placed  the  heart  of  a  dog,  impaled  upon  a  stick,  at  each  of  the  two 
doors  of  .-I  lodge  erected  for  the  purpose.  Then,  chanting  a  war  song, 
he  passed  through  the  lodge  and  bit  a  piece  from  each  heart  in  turn. 
This  was  a  solemn  summons  to  take  up  the  tomahawk,  and  when  the 
rites  had  been  performed,  the  Milwaukee  band  agreed  to  follow  Lang 
lade  to  the  council.  An  expedition  under  the  command  of  Langlade 
was  organized  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Clark,  and  the  Indians  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  St.  Joseph  when  word  was  received  that  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hamilton  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  Clark.  The 
Indians  rturncd  to  their  wigwams,  disconsolate  because  they  had 
taken  no  scalps. 

Some  account  of  this  attempt  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Clark  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  Sinclair  to  Haldimand.-^  under  date  of  May  20. 
1780.     Governor  Sinclair  wrote:     "Your   excellency  was   informed  by 

29.  Capt.  ratrli'k  i^lnrlair,  aiipipinlrd  IJciUoi  ant-cnv,  rnor  and  Indian  «nperln'e:  d- 
ent  of  the  MichUlimai'kinac  in  1775.  Atlrrward  he  was  a  jri-onT  In  Xew  York,  o' 
the  American  revfdutionists.  hut  was  paroled  and  went  to  Fj)!;l.ind.  In  1770  he  wa< 
agnlD  sent  to  takf  rharce  of  tlie  jiost  of  Micliillim  iikina ',  whore  he  snc'iedtd  T>f 
reyster  anii  riMiiain.Ml  ntiiil  IT'ii.  Hi'  T^  fc  to  il:e  tank  of  id  ut  naTit-^encr.il  a':d  dcd 
In  1S20.     Sir  FrL.Kri.k   IIal.llnai;d  was  );..vernoi-  of  Canada  tiora  177S  to  1781. 
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my  letter  of  February  last  that  a  party  was  to  leave  this  place  (.Michil- 
limackinac)  on  the  loth  of  March  to  engage  the  Indians  to  the  west- 
ward in  .in  attack  on  the  Spanish  and  Illinois  country.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  including  traders,  servants  and  Indians,  proceeded  with 
them  down  the  Mississippi  for  that  purpose  on  the  2d  day  of  May. 

"During  the  time  necessary  for  assembling  the  Indians  at  La 
Prairie  du  Chien.  detachments  were  made  to  watch  the  river,  to  inter- 
cept crafts  coming  up  with  provisions  and  to  seize  upon  the  people 
working  in  the  lead  mines.  Both  one  and  the  other  were  efTected 
without  any  accident. 

"Thirty-six  Menomies  [Menominees],  at  first  intended  as  an 
escort,  have  brought  to  this  place  a  large  armed  boat,  loaded  at  Pen- 
cour,  in  which  were  twelve  men  and  a  rebel  commissary.  From  the 
mints  they  have  brought  seventeen  Spanish  and  rebel  prisoners  and 
stopped  fifty  tons  of  lead  ore.  and  from  both  they  obtained  a  good 
supply  of  provisions.  The  chiefs  Machiquanish  and  Wabasha  have 
kindled  this  spirit  in  the  Western  tribes. 

"Captain  Langlade,  with  a  chosen  band  of  Indians  and  Canadians, 
will  join  a  party  assembled  at  Chicago,  to  make  his  attack  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  another  party  are  sent  to  watch  the  plains  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Missippi  (Mississippi)." 

Langlade  visited  Prairie  du  Chien  in  17S0,  but  whether  it  was 
as  a  member  of  the  expedition  mentioned  by  Sinclair  is  not  quite 
clear.  The  purpose  of  his  going  there  was  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  furs  accumulated  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  the  Indians,  which 
it  was  thought  best,  in  view  of  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  Clark 
expedition,  to  remove  to  Michilliniackinac,  a  task  which  Langlaae 
accomplished. 

The  closing  years  of  Langlade's  life  were  spent  peacefully  at 
Green  Bay,  His  duties  as  Indian  agent  required  him  to  make  an 
occasional  journy,  and  he  continued  the  business  which  he  and  his 
father  had  established,  besides  looking  after  a  farm  which  he  owned 
near  Green  Bay.  The  manager  of  this  firm  was  Pierre  Grignon, 
father  of  .-Kugustin  Grignon,  to  whose  retentive  memory  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  facts  which  we  possess  regarding  Langlade's 
personality.  Seated  by  his  fireside,  Langlade  used  to  tell  his  children 
and  friends  that  he  had  been  in  ninety-nine  battles  and  skirmishes. 
Annually  on  the  ist  of  May,  according  to  a  Canadian  custom,  the 
settlers  raised  a  HagstafT  and  saluted  it  with  cheers  and  noise  of  guns,  in 
Langlade's  honwr.  The  retired  partisan  lived  in  comfort,  for  not  only 
did  he  have  his  farm  and  his  fur  trade,  but  the  British  government 
gave  him  an  annuity  of  $Soo.  He  also  received  a  grant  of  3.000  acres 
of  land  in  Canada,  and  in  1782  Governor  Sinclair  confirmed  him  in 
possession  of  his  lands  at  Green  Bay.  Madame  Langlade,  notwith- 
standing her  long  residence  among  them,  never  ceased  to  regard  the 
Indians  with  fear,  and  amusing  stories  arc  told  of  the  excitement  into 
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which   she  was  thrown  ahnost  every   time  a   trading  band   of   natives 
came  to  Green  Bay. 

Charles  Langlade  had  two  chiMrcn.  both  daughters.  One  mar- 
ried a  settler  named  Barcellou,  and  died  childless,  and  tiie  other  became 
the  wife  of  Pierre  Grignon.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Langlade  seems 
to  have  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  officers,  for  letters 
which  were  written  to  him  by  Etherington  and  De  Peyster'"'  breathe 
the  most  friendly  sentiments.  It  is  a  tradition  of  Green  Bay  that 
Louis  Phillippe,  afterwards  King  of  France,  visited  that  place  during 
his  stay  in  America,  and  the  gossips  of  the  Bay  Settlements  used  to 
say  that  the  Prince  led  out  Madame  Langlade  to  dance  a  minuet,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  festal  gathering  in  honor  of  his  visit.  "It  is  cred- 
itable to  the  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  the  De  Langlades  and 
other  early  settlers  of  Green  Bay,"'  says  Grignon,  "that  a  distinguished 
French  nobleman,  upon  visiting  the  country  many  years  ago.  should 
express  his  surprise  at  hearing  from  the  natives  of  the  country  the 
French  language  spoken  with  the  same  purity  and  elegance  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  in  Paris. 

His  grandson  describes  Langlade  as  a  man  of  medium  height  and 
powerful  frame.  His  eyes  were  large  and  black  as  jet.  and  his  face 
round  and  rather  full,  but  expressive.  He  was  a  martial  figure  when 
dressed  in  his  British  uniform,  a  part  of  which,  the  silver  buckle  of 
the  sword  belt,  is  treasured  among  the  relics  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society's  collection.  Langlade  died  at  Green  Bay  in  the 
year  1800  and  his  wife  also  died  there,  eighteen  j-ears  later. 

A  county  of  Wisconsin  bears  Langlades  name  and  he  has  been 
called  the  father  of  the  state.  He  was  not,  however,  a  commonwealth 
builder,  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  or 
the  men  of  a  generation  that  followed  Langlade,  who  organized  the 
forces  of  civilization  in  the  Western  states:  he  was  a  woodsman,  half 
trader,  half  soldier,  and  a  dispassionate  review  of  all  the  known  facts 
regarding  his  career  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  some  writers  have 
invested  his  character  with  too  much  of  the  heroic.  Part  Indian  him- 
self, he  was  singularly  favored,  both  by  character  and  circumstance. 
in  attaining  influence  over  the  tribes  among  which  he  lived.  He  had 
some  of  the  faults  of  the  Indian,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
did  inuch  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  savage  warfare  of  his  time: 
yet  he  had  abilities  and  virtues  that  raised  him  far  above  most  of  his 
associates.  He  was  honest,  at  a  time  when  honest  men  were  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  service  of  New  France,  and  throughout  his  career  he 
was  esteetried  for  his  integrity  by  all  who  had  relations  with  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  kindly  husband  and  father,  and  that  he  was 
a  good  neighbor  is  attested  by  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held' 
by  the  founders  of  Green  Bay. 

MONTGOMERY    E.    McINTOSH. 
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The  Germans  in  Wisconsin  Politics. 


I.-UNTIL  THE  RISE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 


The  following  pages  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  a  frag- 
mentary character.  The  subject  of  which  they  treat  is  too  near  to 
Vs  in  point  of  time  to  allow  an  exhaustive  treatment.  Some  of  the 
actors  in  the  events  spoken  of  are  still  among  the  living,  although 
death  is  rapidly  thinning  their  ranks.  Much  valuable  information 
could  undoubtedly  be  gained  from  the  papers  and  personal  recollec- 
tions of  these  survivors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  material 
may  not  be  lost  to  historical  science.  In  the  meantime  such  work 
as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  do  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  collation  of  printed  materials. 

The  most  important  sources  of  information  are  the  newspapers 
of  the  period,  particularly  those  printed  in  the  German  language. 
But  unfortunately  papers  dating  back  to  the  fifth  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury have  already  become  very  rare.  Even  the  German  papers  of 
the  following  decade  are  represented  in  the  State  Historical  Society's 
collections  by  a  few  stray  numbers  only.  The  Herold  Publishing 
Company  of  Milwaukee  has  kindly  put  what  files  it  possesses  of  the 
papers  of  that  period  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  but  even  that 
collection  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  earliest  German  paper  in 
Wisconsin  was  the  Wisconsin  Banner,  founded  by  Moritz  Schoeftler 
on  September  7,  1844.  Xe.xt  followed  the  Volksfrcuiid.  founded  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Sentinel  during  the  struggle  of  the  Whigs  against 
the  constitution  of  1847. 

Of  other  printed  sources,  a  work  by  Rudolph  A.  Koss,  Milzcatilcce, 
(1871),  furnishes  particularly  valuable  information.  Another  work 
consulted  by  the  writer  is:  Alexander  Ziegler's  Rcise  durch  Nord- 
amerika  uiid  U'cstindicn:  Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1848.  Franz  Loher's 
Die  Dcutschcu  in  Amerika  is  another  valuable  publication. 

The  German  immigrants  to  Wisconsin,  in  the  years  before  the 
civil  war,  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes:  The  Catholics. 
the    Lutherans,    and   the    "Forty-eighters."      In    the    last-named    class 
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may  be  included  not  only  those  who  were  actually  political  exiles  on 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848,  but  also  the  much  greater  number  of  those  who  sympathized 
with  those  movements  and  entertained  the  same  political  and  reli- 
gious views  as  the  actual   political   refugees. 

The  great  mass  of  European  immigrants,  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od, have  been  people  who  simply  sought  to  better  their  material 
condition.  Most  of  them  have  been  persons  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,  artisans,  industrial  and  agricultural  laborers — excellent 
material  for  the  building  up  of  new  states,  but  not  as  a  class  fitted 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs.  But  never  since  the  time 
of  the  Puritan  pilgrims  has  there  been  an  element  of  immigration 
containing  so  large  a  number  of  men  of  education  and  rank,  men  who 
had  filled  high  positions  in  their  native  country,  men  who  came  to 
our  shores  not  to  seek  wealth,  but  to  seek  liberty,  as  the  German 
immigrants  from  1813  to  1S60.  Of  this  remarkable  immigration  Wis- 
consin received  her  fair  share. 

In  order  fully  to  explain  the  characteristics  of  the  large  body  of 
Germans  whom,  for  convenience's  sake,  I  have  called  Forty-eighters, 
although  many  of  them  arrived  in  this  coimtry  long  before  184S,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  study  not  onh'  the  political  development  of 
Germany  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  but  the  history 
of  German  philosophy.  For  in  no  country  have  the  abstract  specula- 
tions of  philosophers  exerted  such  a  great  and  direct  influence  upon 
practical  affairs  as  in  Germany.  Without  the  labors  of  Kant.  Fichte 
and  Hegel,  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Nineteenth  century 
would  have  been  entirely  ditferent,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
Forty-eighters  in  the  United  States. 

It  must  suffice,  for  our  purposes,  to  delineate,  in  a  necessarily 
rough  outline,  those  opinions  and  characteristics  which  the  Forty- 
eighters  had  in  common.  First  of  all.  they  were  intensely  demo- 
cratic in  their  views,  although  not  always  in  their  tastes  and  prac- 
tices. The  watchwords  of  the  French  revolution,  liberty  and  equality, 
were  theirs,  and  they  believed  in  these  ideals  with  all  the  unques- 
tioning faith  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Their  habits  of  mind  were 
those  of  radicals,  that  is,  they  could  not  remain  satisfied  to  see 

"Fre«Jonr  .elowl.r  liro.idenlu?  down 
From  precodoat  to  iiroct'dcnt", 

but  endeavored  to  realize  their  ideals  by  sudden  revolution.  In 
this  respect  their  cast  of  mind  resembled  that  of  the  French  rather 
than  that  of  their  countrymen  who  like  other  branches  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  have  a  tendency  toward  a  cautious  conservatism.  Most 
of  them  belonged  to  the  class  which  Louis  Xapoleon  contemptuously 
designated  as  ideologues.     They  were  capable  of  a  noble  enthusiasm. 
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of  generous  sacrifu-es:  they  esteemed  the  things  of  the  mind  higher 
than  material  things.  But  many  of  them  were  incapable  of  bringitifj 
their  ideals  into  concord  with  realities,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  liiis 
country  few  had  had  any  practical  experience  of  public  afifairs.  ex- 
cept from  the  revolutionist's  standpoint.  At  that  time,  the  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  no  way  except  the  actual 
conduct  of  public  business  was  confined,  in  Germany,  to  the  bureau- 
cracy. But  in  the  nature  of  things  few  of  the  revolutionists  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  that  body.  The  leaders  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment in  that  country  were  university  professors,  physicians,  journal- 
ists, with  a  sprinkling  of  men  from  the  aristocratic  and  land-holding 
class.  In  the  rank  and  file  there  was  an  astonishing  number  of  youiig 
men  fresh  from  the  universities.  When  the  ill  success  of  the  revolu- 
tionary attempts  forced  a  great  stream  of  political  emigrants  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  same  characteristics  \\ere  naturally  found  among  the 
arrivals  in  this  country. 

Next  to  their  intensely  democratic  opinions  the  most  conspic- 
uous characteristic  of  the  Forty-eighters  was  their  hostility  to  all 
religion,  so  far  as  it  is  crystallized  in  ecclesiastical  organizations.  One 
would  do  these  men  a  grievous  wrong  if  he  were  to  class  their  op 
position  to  organized  religion  with  the  vulgar  indifference  to  ell 
religious  matters  which  is  now  so  common  both  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  deeply  religious  natures, 
however  nuich  their  beliefs  might  differ  from  the  teachings  of 
churches.  But  in  their  native  country  they  had  learned  to  look  upon 
the  Church  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  those  ideals  of  liberty  ati(' 
equality  for  which  they  were  ready  to  make  so  many  sacrifices.  Tlie 
established  Churches  of  Germany,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  l":.?d 
for  years  been  the  pliant  tools  of  absolutist  governments,  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  of  oppression  of  every  popular  aspiration. 
Xo  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  German  liberals  were  filled  with  bitter- 
ness against  such  an  institution;  that  they  had  come  to  believe  that 
its  teachings  of  faith  and  love  were  a  mere  cloak  for  the  pernicious 
schemes  of  corrupt  priestcraft.  No  wonder  also  that  they  could  not 
immediately  realize,  upon  their  arrival  in  this  country,  how  different 
ih.e  attitude  of  the  Church  was  here  where  it  had  been  liberated  from 
its  bondage  to  the  state. 

These  two  tendencies — extreme  democracy  and  intense  hostiliry 
to  the  Church — furnish  a  clue  to  an  understanding  of  the  in^uence 
of  the  German  Forty-eighters  upon  American  politics  before  the  civil 
war.  and  as  this  element  is  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
American  Germans,  so  far  as  politics  during  that  time  is  concerned,  an 
understanding  of  these  peculiarities  goes  far  toward  understanding  the 
nature  of  German  political  activity. 

The   first   time   that   Germans    made   themselves    felt   as   a    distinct 
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element  in  the  politics  of  Wisconsin  was  during  tlie  discussions  pre- 
ceding the  calling  of  the  first  constitutional  convention.  In  1842 
there  were  in  the  settlements  of  Milwaukee.  Kilbourntown  ami 
Walker's  Point,  which  now  constitute  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  but 
seven  voters  of  German  nationality;  in  1S44  these  had  increased  to 
thirteen.  Undoubtedly  in  other  counties  the  proportion  was  about 
similar.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  German  inhabitants  who 
had  not  been  here  long  enough  to  be  voters  was  quite  considerable, 
for  those  were  the  days  when  the  tide  of  immigration  into  the  young 
territory  was  rapid,  and  a  town  would  feel  itself  ill-used  if  its  popu- 
TaVon  did  not  double  every  year.  The  qualificaticns  for  voting,  in 
those  days,  were  citizenship  and  residence  in  the  territory  for  six 
months.  When  the  time  arrived  for  discussing  the  admission  of 
VS'isconsin  as  a  state,  a  movement  sprang  up  to  give  the  vote  0:1 
this  question  to  foreigners  having  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Whigs,  with  their  principal  organ, 
the  Miki.'aukcc  Sentinel,  opposed  this  bitterly,  and  for  a  while  the 
battle  raged  fiercely.  Kothing  ever  said  in  the  wildest  and  most 
fanatical  Knownothing  meeting  could  surpass  in  virulence  some  of 
the  editorials  appearing  in  the  Sentinel  during  this  period.  It  was 
during  this  struggle  that  we  find  for  the  first  time  Germans  taking 
an  active  part  in  ^lilwaukee  politics. 

In  December,  1843.  a  call  was  issued  at  ^^lilwaukee  '"To  For- 
eigners and  the  Friends  of  Foreigners",  for  a  mass  meeting  at  the 
court  house.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  22d  of  that  montii. 
Dr.  Francis  Iluebschmann  and  John  White  were  elected  chairmen. 
representing,  respectively,  the  German  and  the  Irish  residents  among 
the  foreign-born.  Richard  Murphy  and  C.  J.  Kern  were  the  secre- 
taries. German  speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting  were  Herman 
Haertel  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Luening.  both  of  them  making  their  maiden 
efiforts  on  American  soil.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  giving  the  vote  to 
unnaturalized  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  adopted,  and  petitions 
to  the  legislature  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  this  effect  were 
circulated.  The  petition  was  signed  by  many  native  Democrars, 
while  the  W'higs  opposed  the  movement  bitterly.  The  promoteis 
were  by  no  means  timid  in  their  efforts  to  give  effect  to  their  views. 
The  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  the  petition  were  published 
—undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  them  in  their  business 
and  social  relations. 

The  labors  of  the  agitators  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
legislature  of  1844  passed  an  act  giving  the  vote  for  members  of  the 
constitutional  convention  to  all  residents  of  six  months'  standing, 
and  for  the  constitution  to  be  submitted  by  that  convention  to  all 
who  had  resided  within  the  territory  for  three  months,  the  voting 
qualifications    for   ordinary   elections   remaining   the    same    as    before. 
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The  Whigs  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision  and  immediately  set  to 
work  to  have  the  obnoxious  law  repealed.  So  tlic  excitement  continued 
unabated.  On  June  ii,  1844,  another  meeting  of  "Foreigners  and 
Friends  of  Foreigners''  was  held  at  the  court  house.  Again  Dr. 
Huebschmann  and  John  White  presided,  while  D.  Van  Deren  and 
Morit^  Schoefller  were  the  secretaries.  The  principal  speaker  at  this 
meeting    was    Isaac    T.    Walker. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  Germans  had  been  elected  to  kural 
offices.  As  early  as  1842  there  were  two  German  justices  of  the 
peace — Stein  and  Wiesner.  In  I8.J4  M.  Stein  and  C.  W.  Schwartz 
were  elected  village  trustees.  The  number  of  immigrants  continued 
steadilj'  to  increase,  and  the  number  of  German  voters  naturally  in- 
creased likewise.  The  attempts  of  the  Whigs  to  deprive  the  foreigners 
of  their  votes  had  the  effect  of  driving  this  class  of  the  population 
almost  to  a  man  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  towards 
which  at  that  period  most  of  them  inclined  even  without  this 
added  reason.  Of  all  the  Wisconsin  Germans  of  any  note.  o£ 
whose  politics  during  that  time  we  can  find  any  record,  F.  W.  Horn, 
late  of  Cedarburg.  was  the  only  Whig.  But  not  long  afterwards  he 
also  joined  the  Democracy,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  with 
self-respect  belong  to  a  party  which  persecuted  foreign-born  citizens. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  the  Whigs  of  ^Milwaukee  organ- 
ized a  Henry  Clay  club,  but  on  its  roster  there  was  but  one  German 
name — that  of  J.   Pritzlaff. 

A  notable  incident  of  this  period  of  agitation  was  a  reception 
given  by  the  German  residents  of  ^^lilwaukee  to  Gov.  Tallmadgc  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  territory,  in  the  fall  of  1844.  Mr.  Tallmadge.  who 
had  been  a  United  States  senator  from  New  York,  had  endeared 
himself  to  the  foreign-born  element  by  a  speech  in  Congress,  in  which 
he  defended  the  immigrants  against  attacks  en  the  part  of  some  na- 
tivistic  politicians.  When  he  arrived  at  the  dock  in  Milwaukee,  .■>ii 
the  evening  of  September  16.  the  Germans  of  the  village  received 
him  with  torches  and  conducted  him  to  the  Milwaukee  House,  where 
there  were  speeches,  music  and  fire-works. 

A  few  days  before  this  event,  on  September  7,  1844,  Moritz 
Schoettler  published  the  first  number  of  the  first  German  newspaper 
in  the  territory,  the  Wisconsin  Banner.  Naturally,  as  th.e  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Germans  were  of  Democratic  politics,  tl'.e  new 
paper  supported  the  same  party.  Having  obtained  a  newspaper  or- 
gan, the  German  Democrats  began  to  show  signs  of  considerable 
activity.  In  the  fall  of  1S45  they  organized  a  German  Democratic  .-Vsso- 
ciation,  with  Dr.  Huebschmann  as  president  and  Moritz  SchoLTller 
and  G.  Fa'^olt  secretaries.  This  club  tlourished  tor  several  years  and 
did  excellent  work,  not  merely  as  a  campaign  organizition.  but  espe- 
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cially  by  instructing  the  new  immigrants  in  the  pubhc  affairs  of  their 
new  honic.i 

In  the  meantime  the  first  constitutional  convention  had  met.  It 
contained  among  its  memliers  three  Germans,  Dr.  Huebschmann,  of 
Milwaukee  and  C.  J.  Kern  and  Ed.  Janssen,  of  Washington  County. 

In  the  sessions  of  the  convention  Dr.  Huebschmann  was  conspic- 
uous for  his  championship  of  the  right  of  unnaturalized  foreigners  to 
vote,  and  succeeded,  against  very  determined  opposition,  in  incor- 
porating in  the  proposed  draft  the  clause  giving  the  ballot  to  for- 
eigners having  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  ensuing  struggle  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution of  1S46,  with  its  anti-bank  provisions,  the  Germans  took  an 
active  part,  and  many  influential  men  among  them  were  foimd  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  Among  those  in  favor  of  the  constitution 
were  A.  H.  Bielield,  John  Hess,  Mathias  Stein,  Carl  Winkler  and 
others.  C.  W.  Schwartz  and  Dr.  Lucning  were  among  the  most  noted 
anti-constitutionalists  among  tlie  Germans.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Germans  in  Military  Hall,  in  Milwaukee,  committees  were  appointed 
to  canvass  the  Germans  in  every  ward  in  favor  of  the  constitution. 
The  vote  showed  that  most  of  the  Germans  of  ^Milwaukee  were  in 
favor  of  the  constitution.  For  although  the  anti-constitutionalists  car- 
ried the  city  by  288  votes,  the  Second  Ward,  where  most  of  the 
German  population  resided,  went  in  favor  of  the  constitution  by  131 
votes.-  In  the  second  constitutional  convention  there  was  but  one 
Germ.-m  delegate,  Moritz  Schoeffler  of  IMilwaukee.  He  tried  un- 
successfully to  have  the  time  of  residence  within  the  state,  before  an 
inhabitant  could  acquire  the  elective  franchise,  reduced  from  one  year 
to  six  months. 

During  the  struggle  about  the  first  constitution,  the  Whigs 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  attaching  the  German  anti-consti- 
tutionalists permanently  to  their  party.  In  aid  of  this  scheme  the 
owners  of  the  Sentinel  began  the  publication  of  a  German  Whig  paper, 
called  the  Volksfrennd.  In  its  first  editorial  the  new  paper  tried  la- 
boriously to  prove  that  the  Whigs  were  really  the  best  friends  the 
foreigners  had.  the  same  Whigs  who  for  years  had  opposed  the  de- 
sire of  foreigners  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  common- 


1.  Tli;it  tills  i-hi!i  was  liy  no  means  Mindly  partl.san  was  shown  liy  tlie  following 
rosolutlons,   past-cj  l,y  it   on  .Tune  !),    KS4s: 

■•K.-solv...I.  That  the  (.irrnian  Doinoi'atli-  ,\ssoi-laIion  will  prrfcr.  anioiig  the 
dlfferfiit  lanill.hui-s  for  .ioil-e.  tin-  nnin  noniinati'a  by  the  DenioL-ratlc  party,  pro- 
rtdfij   hf   ii<i!.s'-ssr^   till-   rriiiiisih'   iin.-i  Hi ii  s 

•■I'.ilitiis  sho\il.l   have   nolhin-   to  ilo   with    the   selection." 

Wilksfremiil.     June    11.    :.S4.S. 

L'.    Ko.-s.    Mil*nuki-\   ■Si-. 
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-wealth  they  were  helping  to  found,  the  same  Whigs  who  had  in 
speeches  and  newspapers  outvied  each  other  in  heaping  opprobrium 
on  the  Germans  and  Irish.  After  some  weeks,  the  Volksfrcnnd  be- 
came the  property  of  F.  Fratny,  a  political  exile  from  Austria,  who 
turned  it  into  a  Democratic  paper  with  strong  Barnburner  leanings. ^ 


3.  We  append  the  translation  of  a  part  of  a  campaign  pamphlet.  Issued  by- 
some  German  Democrats  in  Milwaukee,  previous  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  tho 
first  convention.  The  whole  of  it  Is  found  in  Ziegltr's  Reii^eskizzpu  jtiis  Xord-America. 
1,    page    254. 

AVe    have    left   our   native    country,    so 

dear  to  us  notwithstanding  the  many  imperfections  of  its  governments  and  laws,  in 
order  to  seek  a  new  fatherland  where  ourselves  and  our  children  may  enjoy  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  free  from  the  oppression  of  princes. 
Now  that  we  are  about  to  form  a  state  governnjenr  for  Wisconsin,  we  must  take 
care  lest  we  cast  our  votes  for  men  and  a  party  that  would  limit  and  susi)end,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  liberty  and  equality  for  which  we  have  left  our  home  and  relations. 

■"But  to  be  sure  of  selecting  the  right  party  and  the  right  men,  we  must  nut 
consider  so  much  what  is  being  said  just  now  before  the  election,  because  many  who 
used  to  have  narrow-minded  principles  and  perhaps  still  ha%-e  them,  now  often  pretend 
to  be  quite  liberal  in  order  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  immigrated.  liut  we  must  in- 
quire how  parties  and  men  have  acted  In  former  days.  Then  we  will  find  that  it  is 
the  Democratic  p.irty  that  fights  for  liberty,  equality  and  univers.il  suffrage,  while 
the  Whig  party,  by  banking  and  other  privileges,  seeks  to  give  to  the  rich,  who  even 
now  enjoy  an  advantage  by  means  of  their  money,  still  more  advantages,  and  thus 
threatens  to  destroy  equality  of  rights  and  equality  of  classes.  The  suffrage  is  the 
richest  jewel  of  the  citizen  of  a  republic.  The  suffrage  Is  the  pillar  of  civil  lilwrty, 
and  by  the  wise  exercise  of  this  right  alone  can  the  poor  protect  themselves  against 
the  arrogance   of   the  rich   and   powerful. 

"Tne  more  the  suffrage  and  the  right  to  be  elected  to  offices  is  restricted,  the 
more  will  a  few  try  to  secure  privileges  for  themselves  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  But  the  more  the  suffrage  is  extended,  the  more  will  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  people  be  regarded.  The  sooner  the  immigrant  receives  the 
suffrage,  the  sooner  does  he  tind  a  motive  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws 
and  Institutions  of  thia  country,  and  the  sofjner  is  he  enabled  to  protect  himself 
against  oppression  and  overreaching.  The  Democratic  party  has  ever  protoned  the 
rights  of  the  immigrants.  When  our  neighboring  state  of  Michigan,  ten  years  ago, 
formed  a  state  government,  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  face  of  vehement  resistance 
by  the  Whigs,  pave  the  elective  franchise  to  the  immigrants  who  then  lived  in 
Michigan.  When  the  population  of  Wisconsin  Incr.'ased  so  that  people  began  to 
think  of  forming  a  state  government,  it  became  manifest  that  the  Democrats  were 
In  favor  of  the  suffrage  for  the  Immigrants.  When,  in  1S43,  Gen.  Dodge  was  nom- 
inated as  the  Democratic  caniidate  for  delegate  in  congress,  some  addre.=sed  to  him 
the  question  what  views  he  had  regarding  univer.sal  suffrage.  lie  rejilled  that  he 
was  of  the  iipiniun  tliat  all  immigrants  as  well  as  Americans  sliould  have  the  suffrage 

after   living   six    months   in   th-.-  state   of  Wisconsin When 

In  the  winter  of  1.S4.31S44,  rx-titlons  were  sent  to  the  legislature  from  Milwaukee 
and  many  other  places  In  the  state,  In  which  that  body  was  asked  to  give  to  the 
Immigrants  the  riirht  to  vote  for  memtxTs  of  the  convention  which  is  to  form  the 
state  government,  the  Whigs  dt'clared  against  the  petition,  and  many  of  them  signed 
A  remonstrance  against  It.  But  the  same  Whigs  signed  a  petition  of  the  negroes  for 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

'•Where  the  Whigs  act  as  a  party  they  continue  their  opposition  to  the  suffrage 
of  the  immigrants,  as  Is  shown,  for  instance.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  Whig  convention 
In   Walworth   County  and   the   Whig  convention   In   Waukesha   County.     In    Milwaukee, 
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While  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Wisconsin  Germans  at  this 
period  were  Democrats,  many  of  them  were  sincerely  opposed  to  the 
system  of  slavery.  It  seems  that  as  early  as  1844  Germans  began  to 
be  attacked  on  account  of  their  anti-slavery  sentiments,  for  in  that 
year  a  number  of  them  at  Milwaukee  published  a  card  in  which  they 
denied  being  Abolitionists,  but  declared  that  they  remained  loyal  to 
the  Democratic  party.*  When,  in  1848,  the  Democratic  party  of  Xew 
York  split  in  two  on  the  slavery  question,  that  event  caused  a  similar 
split  in  the  new  state  in  the  West  and  Wisconsin  likewise  had  her 
Hunkers  and  Barnburners.^  Finally  the  newly-born  Free  Soil  party 
nominated  \'an  Buren  for  president,  in  opposition  to  Cass,  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  nominee.  Alany  of  the  most  influential  German. 
Democrats,  especially  at  Milwaukee,  immediately  joined  the  new 
movement  and  were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Free  Soil  ticket. 
Among  those  who  left  the  Democracy  were  John  Black,  Louis  Aner 
(Sr.),  C.  T.  ;\Ielms,  Dr.  Luening.  A.  H.  Bielleld  and  Dr.  Wunderly. 
Van  Buren  meetings  were  held,  especially  on  the  South  Side,  where 
Bielfeld,  Wunderly  and  Luening  were  the  principal  German  speakers. 

This  defection  of  large  numbers  of  the  most  influential  Germans 
both  scared  and  exasperated  the  regular  Democrats.  Their  anger 
was  vented,  not  only  in  violent  newspaper  attacks,  but  also  in  mild 
forms  of  the  boycott.  When  Bielfeld  and  Luening  had  written  a 
campaign  pamphlet  in  which  they  compared  the  platforms  of  the 
three  parties,  they  could  not  get  any  of  the  German  printing  offices 
to  print  it,  and  had  to  send  to  Chicago  to  get  the  work  done.  How- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  the  German  voters  reinained  true  to  the 
Democratic  party;  even  many  men  who  professed  to  be  opposed  to 
slavery,  like  Dr.  Huebschmann,  refused  to  join  the  new  organization. 
For  this  display  of  party  loyalty  the  latter  was  rewarded  with  a  place 
as  elector-at-large  on  the  presidential  ticket  of  the  Cass  and  Butler 
men.  Moritz  Schoeffler.  the  editor  of  the  Bonner,  also  remained  true 
to  the  old  party  and  supported  it  vigorously,  not  only  in  his  paper, 
but  on  the  stump.  A  peculiar  part  was  played  by  Fratny,  the  editor 
of  the  Volksfrcund.  He  was  well  known  to  have  strong  anti-slavery 
leanings,  but  refused  to  join  the  bolters.     Early  in  the  campaign  he 

the  Wliit-s  in  tlifir  (•(ninty  coiivi-iitinn  (Iccideii  nut  to  .iilcpt  ros<iIuti(ins  that  woulii 
throw  lijrlit  un  tlii'ir  |.rin(i|)li'.s.  Tho  ica.'^iiii  of  this  is  ilrar.  If  tlieir  iirimiiili-.s  he- 
came  known  thiy  could  h.v  no  means  connt  u|M)n  the  suinxirt  of  the  inimit-'rant!-.  and 
without   ttum   tlie.v   liave   not    tlie   li-a.sl   eham-e   of   election " 

4.  Koss.  jKise  ir>5.  This  <-ar(l  was  si^-ned  l)y  I».  George,  Ixiuls  Trayser.  H. 
Nleilermann,  G.  V.  Ilornj-'cssiT,  G.  Ilartunsr,  II.  Siot>ert,  F.  Ij.  No<^ltliifr  and  .\d(ilpb 
Preusser. 

5.  There  Is  no  evideme  Ihat  any  German  evir  li<d<invr>d  to  the  I>ilierty  jiaity.  It 
Is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  ever  athlialni  with  that  huiiy.  Inr  a.>-ide  fr<iiii  their 
atxdition  views,  many  of  the  I.lipiTty  njtn  entrrlained  opinions  wliidi  must  liave  beea 
as  distasteful   to   the   Germans   as   those  of   the    most   extreme    Whigs. 
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offered,  for  a  cash  consideration,  to  let  the  Free  Soil  party  have  the 
second  page  of  his  paper  to  print  thereon  whatever  they  liked  during 
the  campaign.  This  offer  the  Free  Soil  people  were  ready  to  accept, 
provided  Fratny  would  promise  not  to  print  anything  against  them  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  paper.  But  the  editor  refused  to  bind  him- 
self to  this,  and  the  bargain  fell  through.  Fratny,  however,  showed 
the  utmost  willingness  to  print  communications  from  the  Free  Soilers, 
so  that  the  latter  practically  had  the  use  of  a  German  newspaper 
organ  as  much  as  if  the  original  bargain  had  been  struck.** 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  Fratny  found  it  necessary  to  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  his  Free  Soil  contributors,  and  the  readers  of  his 
paper  certainly  could  not  complain  that  they  did  not  learn  both  sides 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  Among  the  Free  Soil  champions  one  of  the 
most  prolific  was  Friederich  Preusser,  who  argued  for  Van  Buren 
and  the  Wilmot  proviso  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Fratny  himself 
used  as  his  principal  argument  for  supporting  the  Cass  and  Butler 
ticket,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  the  spread  of  slavery,  that 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  excluding  slavery  from  the  territory  newly  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  was  quite  superfluous.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  slavery  to  be  introduced  into  California  and  the  other  Western 
territories,  for  the  reason  that  no  slave  owner  would  dare  to  expose 
his  living  property  to  the  risks  of  the  long  overland  journey.  In  the 
meantime,  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Whigs  and  their  aristocratic  principles.  As  the  cam- 
paign progressed,  and  the  Free  Soil  cause  evidently  gained  ground, 
the  Volksfrcund  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  desperate  arguments.  Finally 
it  printed  real  or  pretended  letters  from  the  Republicans  in  Germany, 
who  were  then  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  exhorting 
their  friends  in  America  to  stand  by  the  Democratic  party.  "While 
from  there  (the  United  States),"  so  one  of  these  letters  ran,  "we  are 
being  congratulated  upon  our  progress,  they  will  not  themselves  set 
us  the  example  of  retrogression  by  the  triumph  of  Whiggism."'' 

The  result  of  the  campaign  in  Wisconsin  was  a  divided  victory. 
The  Democrats  carried  the  state  for  Cass  and  Butler,  but  the  Free 
Soilers  elected  Durkee,  their  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict.    The   Whigs   were   left   in   a   minority   in   this    state,   but    could 


6.  Mr.  T.  C.  Sniltli.  In  hi-;  impf"  "»  t'le  Frpv-Saii  Vnrty  in  Wisconsin,  says: 
"An  fffort  was  niailc  tliroiigli  A.  H.  I'.iclfclil.  ;i  Icadiii),'  German  of  MUwaiikoo,  to 
attract  till'  fiir.'ijrn  vote  li.v  iniLlislilnir  n  c.iinii.'iiL-n  paper.  tJie  YolksfiriiuiT."  The- 
Volksftenml  was  tiefriin  a.s  a  Wlii;;  pafxr  durtn;;  tlie  (i'.'ht  fur  tlie  ennstitntlon.  as 
statPil  in  the  text,  ami  Its  o<  iirsc  during  tliC  iiresiMentlal  cniiipais.-ii  of  LStS  was  as 
relateil.     Il'lles  of   Volksfreunil,   J'.issini;   Koss,    1'H.iairii.t 

7.  VoIksfi-i-JiiJ,   Nov.   2,    ISl.S. 
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console  themselves  with  the  fact  that  their  presidential  candidate  re- 
■ceived  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  country.^ 

While  the  first  skirmishes  of  the  great  anti-slavery  struggle  were 
being  fought  in  Wisconsin,  events  were  going  on  in  Europe  which  in 
their  consequences  not  only  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  old  country 
affairs,  but  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  new 
commonwealth  to  the  west  of  lake  Michigan.  In  nearly  every  country 
•of  the  continent  of  Europe  the  absolutist  governments  which  had 
•been  given  a  new  lease  of  lite  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 
•came  to  an  end,  and  amidst  upheavals  and  disturbances  a  new  order 
of  things  was  born.  Nowhere  were  these  changes  of  greater  extent, 
and  accompanied  by  greater  violence,  than  in  the  states  of  Germany, 
where  during  two  years  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of  riots, 
•uprisings  and  civil  war.  When  finally  order  was  restored,  many  of 
the  participants  in  the  revolutionary  movements  were  compelled  to 
■leave  their  native  country  in  order  to  escape  prosecution  for  treason  or 
sedition.  Many  others  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  public 
affairs  had  taken  joined  these  exiles  in  their  search  for  new  homes  in 
which  they  hoped  to  realize  their  political  ideals.  Of  this  new  stream 
-of  immigrants  of  a  superior  and  in  some  respects  extraordinary  char- 
acter, no  small  number  came  to  Wisconsin. 

It  was  but  natural  that  those  Germans  who  were  already  settled 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  had  come  here  to  escape  those 
very  conditions  their  friends  in  the  old  country  were  now  fighting  to 
amend,  should  follow  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  with  the  closest 
attention.  Their  interest  was  shared,  though  to  a  less  degree,  by  their 
native  fellow  citizens,  for  the  revolutionary  struggles  for  liberty  and 
constitutional  government  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of 
the  freest  people  on  earth. 

As  early  as  April  17,  1848,  a  mass  meeting  took  place  at  Milwau- 
kee, with  parades,  brass  bands,  speeches,  resolutions  and  fire-works, 
to  celebrate  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Europe.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Jonathan  Arnold,  Judge  Levi  P.  Hubbell,  S.  Bell,  A. 
H.  Bielfeld  and  Father  ^IcLaughlin.  A  little  later  a  society  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  revolutionists  in  Ger- 
many by  weekly  contributions  of  three  cents  a  member.  But  it  is 
said  that  no  more  than  $21.24  was  ever  turned  over  to  the  revolu- 
tionist committee  by  this  organization.*  When,  two  or  three  years 
later,  the  plans  of  the  extreme  revolutionists  in  Germany  had  failed 
and  political  e.xiles  were  flocking  to  this  country,  another  society  was 
organized  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  newcomers, 


S.  FollKwlris  Is  a  list  of  the  Gorni.in  nipmhcrs  of  the  Domonratlc  county  com- 
mitteo  at  Mlhvaukoo.  duriinr  tlie  f-.iU  caiiiiial;.'n  of  IS-IS:  rraiiz  Iluflistlimanu.  Jacob 
Doogcs,    Aiipist    Uroiillcli,    J.    A.    IK-iusoliii.    I'lkJrich    Hcinlf;er. 

9.    Koss,   page  ^05. 
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many  of  whom  were  penniless.  This  society  had  better  success  and 
■did  a  great  deal  to  help  the  exiles  over  the  difficulties  of  beginning 
life  anew  in  a  foreign  country.^" 

Meetings  similar  to  that  of  April,  184S,  were  repeated  on  various 
occasions  during  the  following  years.  The  most  notable  event  of  this 
kind  was  the  visit  of  Gottfried  Kinkel.  in  November,  1851,  about  the 
same  time  that  Kossuth  made  his  celebrated  tour  through  the  United 
States.  Kinkel  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionists  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  government  forces,  but  afterwards  managed 
to  escape,  through  the  help  of  Carl  Schurz.  His  object  was  to  collect 
funds  for  a  renewed  attempt  at  revolution  in  Germany.  He  stayed  in 
Milwaukee  a  whole  week,  during  which  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for 
him  and  his  cause  was  shown,  both  by  his  countrymen  and  the  native 
Americans.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  Alarket  Hall,  Mayor  George  H. 
Walker  presided,  and  besides  Kinkel  himself.  Dr.  Huebschmann  and 
E.  G.  Ryan  were  the  speakers.  The  latter  urged  that  the  government 
■should  break  with  its  traditional  policy  of  non-interference  and  ac- 
tively assist  the  European  revolutionists  in  obtaining  their  ends.^i 

The  inlluence  of  the  many  newcomers  from  Germany  was  not  at 
once  felt  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  For  a  number  of  years  the  polit- 
ical exiles  continued  to  hope  that  their  sojourn  in  this  country  would 
"be  but  temporary  and  that  they  would  soon  be  recalled  to  their  native 
land.  When  these  hopes  gradually  vanished,  most  of  them  found 
themselves  too  much  occupied  with  the  struggle  for  existence  to  take 
part  in  the  public  affairs  of  their  new  home.  Yet  men  of  their  stamp 
could  not  possibly  be  satisfied  without  opportunities  for  intellectual 
activity.  This  showed  itself  in  various  ways,  and  among  others  in 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  German  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Politically  these,  as  before,  were  almost  exclusively  Democratic. 
The  fact  that  the  Forty-eighters  for  a  number  of  years   continued  to 

10.  It  imist  not  lie  Inia^ineii.  however,  that  the  Wisconsin  Germans  weru  unan- 
imous la  their  synipatliy  with  tlie  atte'.iipts  to  establish  a  German  Itepublic.  Aa 
amusing  Instance  of  tlie  opiiosite  sentiment  was  furnished  hj-  Kev.  Mr.  Duiltz.  pastor 
■of  a  I..utheraa  church  at  Milwaulcee,  wlio  insisted  on  including:  in  his  Sunday 
services,  notwitlistanding  the  protests  of  his  congrepat'on,  a  pulilic  prayer  for  "Our 
most  gracious  Lord,  the  King,  and  the  I'riuccs  of  the  lioyal  IIo\ise."  Kinaliy  this 
martyr  of  royalism  was  forced  by  his  indignant  parishiouers  to  resign  his  pastorate. 
Koss,   265. 

11.  Another  distinguislied  exile  who  visited  Milwauljce  was  Franz  .Schmidt,  a 
former  Catholic  pritst  and  m-j!iil«?r  of  the  Frankfort  FarliauMnt.  Ills  arrival  was 
-announced  in  the  Volkstreiinil  on  .\u^-ust  Ij,  l^oO.  t'jgetlier  with  Ilie  staicuieiit  that 
he  would  deliver  a  series  of  lectun-s  on  siicial  reform  "if  sullicieut  interest  l.s  luund." 
Whether  his  hopes  in  that  respect  were  reali/.eil  dms  not  appear  from  tlic  newspapers 
■of  the  period.  In  the  same  limiilier  of  the  Volksfrciiml  is  reprinted  an  ailvertiscmeut. 
In  some  Prussian  jiaper,  by  the  examining  m.igistrale  of  the  Uoyai  I'inuit  Court  at 
Xioewenlierg,  calling  upon  the  antli<iri(ies  to  arrest  Franz  Sclimidl,  wherever  f.iund, 
and  charging  him   with   "attempted   high   treason  and  sedition." 
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look  at  the  affairs  of  this  country  through  old-world  spectacles  appears, 
among  other  things,  from  the  violent  feuds  which  were  often  fought 
out  in  these  papers  over  questions  of  European  politics.  More  par- 
ticularly were  many  of  the  Forty- eighters  and  their  friends  eager  to 
continue  their  attacks  upon  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  especially 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  several  years  the  Germans  of  Mil- 
waukee were  in  a  continuous  excitement  over  the  fights  hetween  the 
Forty-eighters  and  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Among  the  latter,  the 
most  militant  were  Father  Heiss,  who  later  became  archbishop,  and 
Father  Salzmann,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church. i-  The  Forty-eighters 
found  a  mouthpiece  in  Fratny's  Volksfrcund,  while  after  January  27, 
1851,  the  Catholics  had  a  newspaper  in  the  Scchote.  The  first  editor 
of  that  paper  was  Amand  de  St.  Vincent,  an  elderly  man  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  papal  curia.  In  addition  to  the 
Volksfrcund,  the  Forty-eighters  were  supported  by  a  publication  called 
the  Flugblaetter,  appearing  at  uncertain  intervals  and  edited  by  a  young 
Bohemian  named  Vojta  Naprstek. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  German  residents  of  Wisconsin, 
during  the  years  from  1848  until  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party, 
had  much  direct  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  state,  the  voters 
of  that  nationality  had  become  so  numerous  that  parties  found  it  ad- 
visable to  give  them  representation  on  their  tickets.  Especially  in 
^Milwaukee  and  Washington  counties  many  Germans  were  elected  to 
local  offices.  They  were  also  well  represented  on  political  committees 
and  in  conventions.  Among  the  more  important  positions  held  by 
Germans  during  this  period  is  that  of  speaker  of  the  assembly,  by 
Fred  Horn,  in  1851,  and  again  in  1854;  state  treasurer,  by  Edward 
Janssen,  1852-56;  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, by  Dr.  Aigner.  In  1853,  Dr.  Huebschmann  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  by  President  Pierce.  Among  German  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  besides  Fred  Horn,  may  be  men- 
tioned H.  Haertel,  August  Greulich,  Dr.  Wunderly,  all  of  Milwau- 
kee.^^ 

There  was  one  question  of  state  policy  on  which  the  Germans 
at  that  time  were  virtually  a  unit,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.     That 
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Huelisfliniann    as   a    "frii-lliird:iT"    and    .Viimist    firt-idoli    as    a    Catholic.    The    S^vlxite- 
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•was  the  question  of  prohibition  of  the  Hquor  traffic,  and  alHed  meas- 
ures. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  this  policy 
is  so  pecuharly  distasteful  to  Germans.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  relate  some  incidents  connected  with  this  question.  In  1849  a  bdl 
was  introduced  giving  against  the  vendor  of  liquor  a  cause  of  action 
to  the  wife  or  children  of  a  man  who  had  caused  injury  while  intoxi- 
cated. Fred  Horn,  who  was  a  member  of  the  senate  from  Washing- 
ton county,  opposed  the  bill  in  a  minority  report  which  must  ha\e 
been  an  interesting  document,  for  it  was  described  by  a  contemporary 
as  "quite  as  curious  as  the  curious  senator  from  Washington  county 
himself."'^  The  bill  became  a  law  and  was  the  cause  of  a  riot  at  Mil- 
waukee, where  a  mob  attacked  the  house  of  its  principal  advocate. 
J.  B.  Smith.  It  was  considerably  modified  by  the  next  legislature  .md 
shorn  of  some  of  its  most  stringent  provisions. 

In  1S53.  the  Free  Soil  party,  combining  with  the  forlorn  remnants 
of  the  Whigs,  nominated  a  "people's  ticket"  for  state  officers.  At  this 
time,  the  Free  Soil  men  showed  themselves  a  great  deal  more  inter- 
ested in  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  "'Maine  law"  prohibiting  the 
liquor  traiiic  than  in  anti-slavery  questions.  Their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. E.  D.  Holton,  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  cham- 
pions of  prohibition.  The  result  was  that  the  German  vote  was  cast 
almost  unanimously  for  Barstow,  the  Democratic  candidate.  A.  11. 
Bielfeld  of  Milwaukee  seems  to  have  been  about  the  only  prominent 
German  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Free  Soil  party.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  show  that  prohibition  was  no  part  of  the  principles  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

In  the  meantime  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  had  broken  -JUt 
and  the  slavery  question  became  more  and  more  the  all-absorbing 
issue  of  the  times.  It  was  natural  that  the  Forty-eighters,  almost  to  a 
man.  should  espouse  the  anti-slavery  side.  But  for  the  present  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  party  a  consistent  anti-slavery  man  should  join. 
The  Free  Soil  forces,  after  their  partial  success  in  1848,  lost  their 
strength,  partly  through  mismanagement,  partly  through  inherent 
feebleness.  Most  of  the  Germans  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
new  party  returned  to  their  first  love,  the  Democracy.  The 
Whigs,  having  abandoned  their  principles  in  1848,  made  in 
1852  a  last  frantic  struggle  for  continued  existence,  and  again 
endeavored  to  catch  the  German  ^•ote.  -Vs  in  1847.  the 
Mihcaiiki-c  Saitinc!  published  a  campaign  paper,  Stinnnr  dcr  Wolirhsit, 
of  which  one  Roessler  was  the  editor.  A  German  Whig  club  was 
organized  at  Milwaukee.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  Whigs  were 
to  have  the  support  of  the  Scd'olc.  with  its  Catholic  following— less  for 
love  of  the  Whigs  than   for  hatred  of  its  bitter  enemies,  the    Forty- 
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eighters.  But  the  doom  of  Wliiggism  was  sealed.  The  German  Whig 
chib,  it  was  said  in  derision,  never  counted  more  than  fourteen  and 
a  half  members.  The  Sccbotc  jumped  off  the  fence  into  the  Democratic 
camp.  For  a  while  Democracy  was  triumphant,  until  an  enemy  arose 
stronger  than  any  the  party  of  Jackson  had  yet  encountered — Repub- 
licanism. With  the  organization  of  the  new  party  begins  a  new  epoch, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  this  country,  but  also  in  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Wisconsin. 
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THE  POLANDERS   IN   WISCONSIN. 


Tlic  cau.--.es  ot  Puli.sh  iininigration  are  not  ditticult  to  fuul.  Pre- 
vious to  iS/J  they  were  cliieHy  economic.  The  low  wages  paid  in 
Europe  and  the  great  difliculty  of  obtaining  land  drove  many  Poles 
to  this  country.  Those  who  c;iuic  to  this  country  sent  lor  their  friends. 
frequently  sending  them  money  with  which  to  come.  To  the  economic 
causes  was  added  in  1871  the  religious.  Bismarck  determined  that 
all  of  the  inhalritanis  or  Prussia  should  speak  the  German  language 
and  laws  were  passed  to  give  tiie  government  a  control  of  the  |)aro- 
chial  schools  which  was  very  irritating  to  the  Catholics,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  clerg.v.  Another  decree  banished  the  Jesuit  priests  from 
the  empire.  About  the  same  time  the  severe  military  law  began  to  ojjer- 
ate  as  a  cause  of  eniignitinn.  I'.very  Polish  youth  was  obliged  tn 
serve   in   the    tierman   army    lor   fuur   years. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  is  seen  almost  immediately  upon  the 
Polish  inimigratic^n  m  \\'isct)nsin.  There  had  Ix-en  a  very  gradual  im- 
migration >ince  1S55.  In  187-'  there  was  a  large  immigration  of  priests 
and  through  their  inlluence  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment. That  there  was  not  a  wholesale  emigration  from  Prussian  Poland 
at  this  time  was  due  i)artly  to  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  restram 
it,  but  more  largely  t(j  the  lack  of  funds  to  make  the  necessary  journey. 
Most  of  the  enngrants  were  young,  as  few  men  had  the  money  t.> 
transport  a  large  family  to  America,  even  if  they  had  the  coinage  at 
;.n  advanced  age  to  begin  the  liaitle  nf  life  over  again  in  a  New  \\'orld. 

The  terms  Polisji  ccdonv  and  Polish  settlement,  so  freciuently  used 
in  regard  to  the  Poli-h  di-irict^  (.1  .)ur  large  cities,  might  indicate 
that  the  Poles  came  in  lari^e  number^  and  inunediately  established  a 
P,.lisli  colony.  Polish  churches  and  schools.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  any  of  the  large  settk-inents  in  Wisconsin.  In  Milwaukee  the 
first  Polish  family  came  about  iS;^.  It  was  ten  years  before  there 
was  a  church  .and  ,it  that  time  there  were  onl\-  about  thirty  families. 
The  growth  01  the  Polish  colony  was  evideiuly  slow,  ICven  these 
few  Poles  did  n.a  ine  close  together.  Some  of  them  were  on  the 
West  and  h'.ast  side-.  btU  the  loc.ititm  of  the  church  at  Cirove  :ind 
Miiural  streets  !i\e.!  a  lenler  around  which  the  Polish  ele\neut  tended 
to  settle,     lust  as  auMug  other  nationalities,   the  tendency  of  the   Poles 
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,to  gather  around  this  <-hurch  drove  otliers  away  from  the  vicinity, 
especially  as  it  soon  hecanio  necessary  to  speak  the  Polish  language 
order  to  do  business  in  this  locality. 

By  1872  the  old  church  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  of  the 
Poles,  and  two  new  ones  were  erected — St.  Stanislaus  on  the  corner 
of  Grove  and  Mitchell,  and  St.  Hedwig's.  on  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Brady,  on  the  E;ist  side.  The  former  is  tlie  center  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  wards;  the  latter  of  the  First 
and  Eighteenth  wards.  Every  ef\'<5rt  was  made  by  the  settlers  to  in- 
duce immigration.  .August  Rudzinski  had  lithographs  made  of  the 
St.  Stanislaus  cliiirch  which  lie  had  sent  to  his  friends  and  distributed 
in  the  old  country. 

The  process  of  settlement  was  similar  in  other  cities.  Neither  in 
Stexens  Point  nor  in  Berlin  was  there  a  large  original  settlement,  and 
in  r^larinette  the  Poles  are  so  scattered  that  with  a  population  of 
about  5C0  there  is  no  parochial  school. 

Some  o!  the  smaller  settlements,  however,  have  been  made  on 
the  wholesale  plan.  The  following  article  from  the  Marinette  Eagle 
will  show  how  this  is  done: 

Ir.side  of  another  year  Ellis  Junction  will  l)e  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous villages  in  the  County  of  .Marinette,  and  it  will  be  due  mainly  to 
the  efforts  of  H.  Zech.  the  Chilton  man  who  bought  the  plant  of 
Butler  &  Mueller,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  land  in  that 
vicinity. 

Through  his  efYorts  ;i  big  Polock  colony  has  been  induced  to 
locate  there  and  four  or  five  hundred  Poles  from  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
and  the  southern  jiart  of  the  state  are  buying  land  there. 

A  Marinette  real  estate  dealer  returned  from  there  this  morning 
and  while  there  for  two  days  says  that  he  disposed  of  ten  forties  of 
land  to  I'oles  who  wante<l  farms.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  colony 
visit  the  place  every  week  and  buy  their  farms.  Thci'  return  home 
and  will  locate  on  them  next  spring.  All  the  transactions  are  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  syndicate  and  the  head  man  is  now  living  at 
Ellis  Junction  in  a  handsome  residence.  A  beautiful  hume  wliich 
will  rank  with  any  in  Marinette  has  been  constructed  there  and  he  is 
now  living  in  that.  The  Pules  svill  bring  a  priest  with  them  ne.\t  year 
and  il  i^;  said  that  he  will  occupy  the  house  after  the  colony  is  located. 

Bishop  Messnier.  of  (been  P>ay.  it  is  said,  interested  himself  in 
inducing  the  Poles  to  hicite  there,  owing  to  tlie  etiforts  (if  II.  Zech. 
Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years  means  so  much  for  Mar- 
inette county  as  this  new  Polish  settlement.  It  means  that  a  wild,  un- 
inhabitated  jiart  of  Marinette  county  will  be  made  to  blo-som  like  a 
rose  and  nmch  .-idded  to  the  r-^sfuirccs  cif  the  count  v. 

Owners  of  land  around  I'"llis  Junction  are  now  holding  onto  the 
property  which  they  probably  acipiired  throuf^h  a  tax  title.  The  liagle 
will  have  more  to  say  about  this  colony  in  the  near  future.  It '  is 
located   in  Town  32,    R.mge    10. 

Of  ourse  a  settlement  n'.ide  in  this  way  is  solidly  Polish.  Ji 
other  settlers  come  to  l"l!is  Junction,  they  will  probably  choo>c  to 
settle  by  themselves  anrl  there  will  always  be  a  Polish  colony. 
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1  Iia\c  alrcaily  .spulccn  of  iujw  llio  Pules  have  WDi-kcd  into  cirlaiii 
wards  in  Miiwaukeo.  The  result  of  this  in  cilj*  and  county  politics  will 
appear  later. 

In  Stevens  Point  the  Pt)les  are  largely  in  the  I-'ourth  Ward.  In 
Antigo  tlicre  are  50  Polish  voters  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Wards  and 
only  17  in  the  other  four  wards.  In  Two  Rivers  they  are  hunched  in 
the  adjoining  districts  of  two  wards.  C^n  the  other  hand,  in  P.erlin 
and  -Marinette  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

I  have  already  tnentioned  the  cstaljlishnient  of  the  two  earliest 
churches  in  Milwaukee.  There  are  now  seven  Polish  churches  in 
Milwaukee  and  a  parochial  school  connected  with  each  one.  Th.; 
aggregate  attendance  at  these  parochial   schools  is  4.605. 

Besides  these  parochial  schools,  which  correspond  roughly  in 
grade  to  the  ward  schools,  there  is  a  Polish  High  School  for  boys— 
St.  Josephat's  High  School.  This  school  is  more  like  a  business 
college  than  a  public  high  scIkjoI.  There  are  78  pupils.  In  .Milwaukee 
there  arc  very  few  Polish  children  in  the  public  schools.  This  was 
demonstrated  last  spring,  during 'the  controversy  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  Polish  into  the  public  schools  in  Polish  wards. 
It  is  noticeable   that   th;s   proposition    was   opposed   by   the   priests. 

Outside  of  Milwaukee  there  are  a  few  cities  which  have  Polish 
parochial  schools,  Berlin.  Stevens  Point  and  Menasha  having  the 
largest  attendance.  In  these  places  very  few  Polish  children  attend 
the  public  schools.  But  in  places  where  there  are  no  Polish  paro- 
chial .schools,  the  children  attend  the  public  schools  largely  even 
though  there  arc  German  and   English  Catholic  schools  in   the  place. 

In  Marinette,  for  instance,  there  are  76  Polish  children  in  the 
public  schools  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  500.  This  must 
include  nearly  all  of  the  children  who  attend  school,  as  the  proportion 
is  as  large  as  that  in  the  parochial  schools  here  in  Milwaukee.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  desire  to  send  the  children  to  the  parochial 
school  was  more  a  matter  of  nationality  than  of  religion. 

In  the  spring  of  1.S.S6  the  eight-hour  movement  came  to  a  head. 
The  Knights  of  Labur  took  up  the  movement  and  it  was  the  time  of 
the  greatest  strength  of  that  order.  The  Common  Council,  in  .\pril. 
1886,  passed  an  eight-hour  ordinance  for  city  employes,  and  this 
.seemed  to  gi\c  the  nioie  ignorant  laboring  men  the  idea  that  every 
employer  who  did  not  give  his  men  an  eight-hour  day  was  breaking 
the  law. 

Demonstrations  by  the  labor  unions  became  common.  There 
was  a  large  but  peaceful  cknionstration  on  the  South  Side  by  the 
Polish  laborers  on  May  3.  Tlie  next  day  an  attack  wa,  made  upon 
the  E.  P.  Allis  machinery  works;  130  Poles  armed  with  clubs,  sticks. 
and  knives  attempted  to  compel  the  men  to  quit  work,  but  they  were 
dispersed    by    the    employes    without    bloodshed.      On    the    same    day 
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IIk-  ciiiiili)yt-s  in  tlic  carsli(.i>^  wire  c()ni])(.ll(.'(l  to  (|uit  work.  In  tliib 
(lenionstration  also  tlic  I'olcs  were  prom  incut. 

On  May  5  a  mob  composed  larsely  of  Polisli  workmen  gatliered 
on  the  South  Side  and  marched  to  the  Bay  View  rolling  mills  to 
persuade  the  1.700  men  engaged  there  to  (juit  work.  The  men  in  the 
mills  evidently  had  no  grievance.  Most  of  them  were  working  by  the 
piece  and  so  had  no  sympathy  with  the  eight-hour  movement.  They 
heated  iron  bars  and  attached  the  hose  to  tiie  hot  water  tanks  in  order 
to  give  the  strikers  a  warm  reception. 

The  Xational  (jiiard  of  the  state  had  already  been  called  out  and 
part  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Xational  Guards  was  stationed  at  the 
lolling  mills.  The  Polish  company  of  Kosciusko  Guards  of  Mil- 
waukee, belonging  to  the  Fourth  Battalion,  were  also  on  duty  at 
Bay  View  and  were  obliged  to  tire  upon  their  own  countrymen.  This 
made  them  the  object  of  the  particular  hatred  of  the  mob  and  many 
of  them  were  hit  by  stones  and  sticks  as  they  passed  into  the  rolling 
mills.  This  was  before  any  shooting  had  been  done.  Captain 
Francis  Borchardt  himself  was  hit  by  a  stone.  Some  of  the  Polish 
company  .  irnerl  and  fired,  but  nobody  was  injured. 

John  Odoi  was  arrested  for  throwing  a  stone  at  Sheriff  Paschen 
and  for  making  incendiary  speeches  to  tiie  Poles.  He  had  called  upon 
them   to   attack   and   burn  the   building. 

Ill  the  evening  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Rudzinski's  hall  to 
protest  against  the  actiini  of  the  Kosciusko  Guards  in  shooting  at 
their  own  countrymen.  Speeches  were  made  by  Alderman  Rudzinski 
and  others,  condemning  the  Guards  for  shooting  so  low  that  the 
bullets  might  have  hit  somebody.  I  have  spoken  of  this  crowd  at 
the  rolling  mills  as  Polish.  C)f  course  there  were  other  clenicnts. 
and  the  exact  proportions  it  is  impossible  to  get,  but  the 
action  of  this  mass-meeting  in  which  the  speeches  were  in  Polish 
eivdently  claims  the  mob  as  their  own.  The  Sciilincl  says  in 
an  editf>rial:  "There  are  thousands  of  men  who  are  kept  in  idleness 
to-day  through  the  terrorization  of  this  mob.  At  the  West  Milwaukee 
works  1.7CO.  at  .Mlis's  some  i._'00.  and  at  Bay  View  mills  i._'oo  and 
himdreds  in  smaller  establishments,  solely  because  a  lew  hundred 
Polish  and  Bohemian  laborers,  mostly  new  importations  who  are  not 
American  citizens,  have  undertaken  to  run  the  town."  In  answer  to 
this  a  Bohemian  writes:  "l^xcept  about  a  dozen  shoiUailors.  there 
are  comparatively  few  Bohemian  laborers  on  the  strike.  Xot  a  single 
Bohemian  took  part  in  the  last  rows  either  on  the  South  or  W'e-t 
Side." 

Another  evidence  of  the  almost  purely  I'oli'-h  character  of  the 
riot  is  the  fact  that  the  ti\e  men  killed  by  the  tiring  .May  3  were  Poles. 
By  the  treatment  of  the  Ko-ciusko  Guards  after  the  riots  the  Poles 
adopted   the    movement   as    their   own.      The   Guards    were    c<iinpelled 
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to  vacate  tluir  liall.  Captain  Burcliardt,  who  was  a  lawyer,  lost  his 
piacticc  ahiKxt  Liitircly  lor  a  time:  Kolpacki.  Hanizcski  and  Schubert 
were  to  \jc  boycotted  in  p(jlitics.  Ahlcrnian  Rudzinski  was  prom- 
inent in  carrying  on  this  boycott.  In  tlie  Common  Council  an  inves- 
tigation into  liis  comhict  (hiring  the  strike  was  instituted  and  Bor- 
cliardt  appeared  against   him.      Xotiiin,g   came   of  tlie   investigation. 

On  May  u  one  of  the  Guards  was  ordered  out  of  Rudziiiskis 
saloon  and  drew  a  re\olver.  Rudzinski  had  him  arrested  for  carrying 
concealed  weapons.  The  (iuard  said  that  Captain  Borchardt  had  in- 
structed  them   to   carry   weapons  to  protect   themselves. 

On  May  12  there  is  an  editorial  in  Tlic  Sentinel  on  the  t)oycott. 
urging-  patronage  for  the  Guards  outside  of  the  Polish  district.  On 
May  II  an  ordinance  was  passed  stating  that  "Xo  man  or  men  >hali 
be  allowed  to  boycott  any  individual,  firm  or  corporation."' 

May  14  Captam  Borchardt  says:  "The  boycott  is  being  relent- 
lessly waged  against  all  of  the  boys,  but  the  Kosciuskos  are  Ijccoming 
famous.  I  received  a  letter  from  Connecticut  university  student>  con- 
gratulating  us   upon  our  conduct." 

The  Guards  now  began  to  take  up  a  subscription  for  the  building 
of  an  armory.  I'he  Sentinel  has  an  editorial  urging  attendance  at 
a  performance  at  the  Academy  for  the  benefit  of  this  project.  The 
benefit   was   given   and  was   said  to   ha\e   netted  a  handsome   sum. 

On  May  13  there  was  an  editorial  in  'J'lic  Sentinel  in  which  the 
boycott  was  deprecated  and  the  necessity  of  sending  Polish  children 
to  the  public  schools  was  urged. 

After  this  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  the  boycott.  How  com- 
pletely the  feeling  against  the  Guards  died  <iut  in  a  couple  of  years 
will  be  shown  in  another  place. 

The  editorials  of  this  period  are  notable  for  the  entire  absence 
of  any  discussion  of  the  immigration  que>tion.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  the  newspaper.  Init  of  the  magazine  articles.  Every  magazine 
has  some  article  iiearing  on  the  strikes  of  May.  1886,  but  not  one 
of  them  bears  out  the  innuigration  question.  Tiiey  are  largely  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  strike,  the  boy- 
cott and  the  eight-hour  movement.  Labor  organizations  are  al>o  fully 
discussed,  especially  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  the  bearing  of  the 
foreign   population    uiion    tlK>e  or.ganizations   is    harfliy   touched   upon. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  ncjtc  that  wlulc  five  men  were  killed  in  the 
riot  of  May  5  hardly  a  mention  of  it  is  made  in  papers  mitside  of 
-Milwaukee,  even  in  the  Chicago  papers.  Nothing  like  the  atteu'.ion 
that  was  given  to  the  strike  of  \)()  is  paid  to  the  infinitely  more 
serious  strikes  of  iSXO.  Tlii^,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  greater  riots 
that  took  place  in  Chicago  ai  the  same  time 

I  find  only  one  notice  of  the  riots  in  Milwaukee  in  the  maga- 
zines. This  was  an  editorial  in    The  Xation   May   i,^  and   is  as  follows: 
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"The  riots  in  Cleveland,  Chica-u  and  Milwaukee  are  prudnein'4  a 
rapid  change  of  .sentiment  in  ret;ard  to  the  partition  of  Poland.  It 
has  hitherto  been  considered  hy  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  as 
a  monstrous  crime  on  the  part  of  the  three  powers  wliich  took  pan 
m  It.  Rut  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  are  leading  many  to  con- 
demn the  powers  for  not  having  partitioned  the  individuari'oles  as 
well  as  Poland.  One  hears  everywhere  very  severe  eonunents  on  their 
action  from  this  point  of  view.  But  this  is  unjust.  The  Poland 
which  was  partitioned  was  tiie  Poland  of  the  nobles;  the  Poles  who 
are  bomb  thr(nving  and  roving  around  with  red  llags  in  the  West  are 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  a  very  degraded  peasantry,  for  whose  bar- 
barism the  present  owners  of  Poland  are  responsible."  Even  in 
this  article,  so  severely  condenniing  the  Poles,  the  general  question 
of  immigration   is   not  touched. 

There  is  one  strong  bit  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Poles  here  in 
Milwaukee.  That  is  the  nationality  of  those  arrested.  On  .May  15 
there  were  _'3  under  arrest  for  taking  part  in  the  riots  of  May  5. 
Of  these  _'0  were  Germans  and  3  Poles.  The  Germans  were  usually 
socialists.  This  would  indicate  that  the  movement  was  one  of  igno- 
rant  Polish  laborers  under  the  leadership   of  German  socialists. 

The  Polanders  have  been  Democrats  both  in  Milwaukee  and  out- 
side in  the  state.  In  Milwaukee  they  exercised  very  little  influence 
in  politics  previous  to  1SS5.  In  that  year  they  were  rejM-tsented  in 
the  Common  Council  by  Theodore  Rudzinski  and  succeeded  in  electing 
Peter  Sytowski  supervisor.  Both  of  these  men  were  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  from  the  Twelfth  Ward,  which  was  largely  Polish. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  occurred  the  riots  in  which  the  Poles  were 
active.  This  caused  a  breach  between  the  Poles  and  the  Democi<itic 
party,  especially  as  John  Black,  who  had  been  foreman  of  the  jury 
which  indicted  the  leaders  in  the  riot,  became  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  congressman  in  the  fall  of  18S6. 

The  Poles  bolted  and  joined  the  People's  party,  which  nominated 
Henry  Smith  for  Congress.  The  district  had  previously  been  Dem- 
ocratic, but  so  great  was  the  lo>s  by  this  bolt  that  the  Democrats 
came  out  third  in  the  race.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  Henry  Smith, 
People's.  I3,.7-;  Thos.  H.  Brown.  Rep.,  9.754;  John  Black,  Dcm.' 
8,300.  In  the  state  election,  also,  the  People's  partv  was  successful 
and  elected  Theo-jore  Rudzinski  to  the  as.emblv.  leaving  the  Demo- 
crats third  m  the  race.  Rudzinski  was  the  f^rst  Polo  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature.  The  Poles  also  ^ucceede.l  in  electing  in  the  countv 
John  Czerwinski  as  coroner.  In  the  citv  election  in  iX.^;  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Republicans  lu.cd  and  put  u,.  a  Citizens'  ticket  which 
was  elected.  The  Poles  succeeded  in  electing  an  alderman  on  the 
Peoples  ticket.  Stanislaus  Hanize.ki  in  the  I-ourteenlh  Ward  Peter 
Pawinski  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  was  <kfeateil  bv  the  Citizens'  ticket  In 
1888  the  Democrats  and  the  Re,.ublican>  again  united  and  elected  their 
city  ticket.    In   the   Fourteenth   Wanl  the   Poles  were  again   successful 
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ami  elected  Michael  HuiUowski  as  aklernian  and  Stanislaus  Hanizcski 
as  supervisor.  In  the  Eighteenth  Ward,  also,  a  Pole  was  elected,  John 
Weiher.  In  the  fall  election  of  1888  there  were  three  county  tickets — 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Labor  party.  In  the  two  last  the  Poles 
were  given  places,  but  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  There 
was  a  Democratic  Labor  fusion  ticket  for  Congress  with  Henry  Smith 
again  as  candidate,  but  he  was  defeated.  E.  J.  Slupecki  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  Polish  vote  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Rudziuski  was  put  on  the 
ticket  for  register  of  deeds,  an  office  worth  at  that  time  $30,000  per 
annum. 

In  1889  the  Poles  elected  aldermen  and  supervisors  for  the 
Twelfth,  Fourteenth  and  Eighteenth  Wards.  In  1890  they  agam 
elected  three  aldermen  and  comptroller.  In  the  fall  election  Michael 
Kruszka  was  elected  to  the  assembly  on  ilie  neniocratic  ticket.  Ignatz 
Czerwinski  was  elected  clork  of  the  courts. 

F.  J.  Borchardt,  the  captain  of  the  Kosciusko  Guards  at  the  time 
of  the  riots,  who  had  been  so  severely  boycotted  in  1886,  seems  to 
have  regained  the  goddwil!  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  is  elected  justice 
of  the  peace. 

In  1S92  Michael  Kruszka  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate— the 
first  Pole  to  sit  in  that  body.  Michael  Blenski  was  elected  to  the 
Asseiubly.  He  became  famous  i)y  supporting  Bra,gg  for  United  States 
Senator  to  the  bitter  end  when  the  rest  of  the  Milwaukee  dele- 
gation had  gone  i>\(r  to  Mitchell.  Out  of  gratitude  for  this.  Gen.  Bragg 
secured  Blenski  a  pusition  in  the  ci\-il  service  at  Washington.  In  1894 
the  Poles  attempted  to  get  C.  J.  ^1.  Malek  on  the  state  ticket  for 
insurance  commissioner,  but  failed  to  do  so.  He  was  placated,  how- 
ever,   by   a    place    in    the    state    laud    office. 

Enough  ha-  been  said  \.o  nIiow  how  the  Poles  have  been  working 
into  a  place  of  intluence  that  neccssit;iles  their  recognition  on  county 
and  city  tickets  by  the  Democratic  party.  Undoubtedly  the  riots 
of  1886  and  the  bull  which  followed  were  of  service  to  them  hi  show- 
ing them  their  strength  ,ind  demonstrating  to  the  Democratic  party 
the  necessity  nf  nbtaining  the  Polish  vote  if  they  wished  to  win  in 
city  and  cnuiity  elections.  They  are  now — 1896 — represented  by  ti\e 
aldermen,  three  sciiool  coinmissioncrs,  two  mcnd)ers  of  the  County 
Board,  one  asseinblymaii  and  a  state  senator.  Another  recognition 
oi  the  I'olisii  lUiiHiU  i-  the  fact  that  tiie  state  laws  and  city  ordi- 
naiues  are  published  in  Pidish  since  l8!)l,  1  lie  Kurycr  I'olshi  being 
the  offici.il  oreaii. 

In  Berlin,  W'i-..  where  the  Poles  have  iicirly  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire pupulation.  tiles-  ha\e  been  uiiifdrniiy  Denmcr.itic.  In  l88()  there 
w:is  evidently  an  eeliM  nf  tlie  Milw  lukee  bult.  as  the  Democratic  vote 
was  decreased  about  a  hundred.     M<isi  of  these  bolters  voted  the  Peo- 
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pie's  party  ticket  and  tlu-y  were  proltably  Poles,  but  a>  the  I'ulisli  1)011- 
ulation  in  Berlin  is  \ery  evenly  divided  throiisliotit  the  city,  this  is 
not  so  evident  as  it  is  in  Milwaukee,  where  they  are  massed  in  tliree 
wards.  Evidently  the  bolt  was  not  very  serious,  as  the  entire  Dem- 
ocratic loss  was  but  100  and  there  were  nearly  300  Polish  voters. 
Here  also  they  have  been  recognized  on  the  Dtmocratic  city  and 
county  tickets  for  the  past  ten  years.  This  year  twf)  of  the  most 
important  places  on  the  county  ticket  were  given  tliem.  tiie  ottices  of 
sheriff  and  county  clerk.  However,  the  whole  Republican  ticket  was 
elected  and  they  were  defeated.  Several  times  they  have  been  elected 
and  served  as  city  officials. 

In  Stevens  Point  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  Polish  and 
they  are  mostly  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  for  several  years  this  ward 
has  sent  two  Polish  aldermen  to  the  Common  Council.  The  register 
of  deeds  in  the  county  is  a  Pole. 

The  first  Polish  paper  in  Wisconsin  was  the  I'rcysci  Liidii.  edited 
by  Ignat;:  Wendzeski.  It  was  published  from  1S78  to  1S80.  In 
November,  i8<S5,  Mich;iel  Kruszka  started  the  Krytyka.  a  Polish  labor 
paper.  In  November  a  stock  company  was  organized  to  publish  a 
daily,  the  Usiciinih  Polski.  The  pulilication  was  suspended  in  Alay.  1888, 
on  account  of  dissensions  among  the  stockholders  .  In  June.  1888.  the 
Daily  Kiirycr  Polski  was  started,  which  is  in  existence  to-day.  It  is 
a  Democratic  labor  paper.  The  Zgoiia.  tiie  organ  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  first  puL'lisIied  in  Chicago,  was  removed  to  .Milwau- 
kee in  1882  and  remained  here  until  1888.  It  was  educational  and 
non-political.  Orzcl  Bialy  and  O/'icknn.  Republican  labor  papers,  in 
opposition  to  The  Kiirycr  f'olski.  were  started  in  June.  1888,  an<l  sus- 
I)ended  in  Fel^ruary.  1800.  The  I'ozolaiiiti.  a  Republican  weekly,  was 
started  in  Septemi)er,  i8()o:  failed  in  .Kpril.  1891.  Slow,  a  Republican 
weekly,  existed  from  July.  i8i).s.  to  .Vpril.  1895.  Mr.  Kruszka  also 
publishes  two  weeklii-s.  one  political  and  one  agricultural.  Tliere 
are  two  otlier  Polish  weeklies  in  Wisconsin,  one  in  Milwaukee  and  one 
in    Stevens    Point. 

The  large  majority  of  the  Poles  ;ire  common  lalxjrers.  They  are 
employed  in  the  factoi-ic;  and  upon  the  street-;.  In  every  large  Polish 
settlement  there  are  Poli.sh  shopkeepers  of  all  kinds.  Tiie  majority  of 
them  are  in  the  cities,  but  these  are  forming  connniniiiKs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  all  of  the  larger  settlements.  The'r  industry  anil  thrift  are 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  nund>er  of  Polish  workmen  in 
Milwaukee  own  their  liomes,  althougli  their  wages  are  less  than  Si. 50 
a  day. 

.•\t  tile  time  .St.  Stanislaus'  church  was  built.  .1  large  number  of 
I'oles  in  the  \icinily  nlortLi.igril  their  pl.ices  to  raise  the  money.  Tlicsv 
mortg.-iges  were  recorded  on  the  s.ime  day  .-ind  were  publislu-d  in  the 
old  Ncik's. 

FR.VNK    H.    .\llLl.i:k. 
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Abolitionmsm,  southern,  131. 

Aigner.  Dr.,  2.';6. 

Alabamas,  Indians,  37. 

Albanel,  Jesuit,  unable  to  reach 
Lake  Superior,  22;  he  visits  Hud- 
son Bay.  30,  31;  his  work  in  Wis- 
consin, 31. 

Allouez,  Claude,  priest,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  6. 

Amikouet  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6. 

Ancient  copper  mining^,  -jO;  time  of. 
60;  as  evidence  of  superior  race.  60. 

Amrusus.  or  Roger  Toroso.  mar- 
ried Eunice  Williams,  13S;  his 
death,  140. 

Andre,  Louis,  priest,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6. 

Angouleme.  duchesse  d',  153. 

Arkansas,  river,  Tonty  on,  53,  54, 
55,  56. 

Armand,  B.,  merchant,  13. 

Arnold,  Jonathan,  234. 

Assickmack.   whitefish,  20. 

Atlantis  in  Egyptian  records.  61.  62; 
Mexican  records,  62;  Indian  tradi- 
tion, 62;  hieroglyphics,  62;  Maya 
MSS..  62. 

Auer.  Louis,  Sr.,  232. 

Ayer,  Edward  E,,  not  Ayres,  of 
Chicago,  139,  140. 

Aztalan,  6S. 

Aztecs,  63;  origin,  65. 

Bad  Axe.  battle  of  the,  127. 
Bailey,   Charles,   governor  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  30. 
Bailly,  Alexis.  105. 
Baker,  J.  H.  D..  12.j. 
Bald  Island.  Mississippi  river.  26. 
Banks,  W.  H..  IIS. 
Baptlste,  Grand.     Sre  Ty-ia-ya-ki. 
Barre,  de  la,  governor.  31,  32. 
Barstow,  Gov.,  237. 
Baugts,  Chevalier  de,  51. 


Bayagoulas.  Indians,  Tonty  leaves 
a  letter  with,  52;  give  the  letter 
to  Iberville,  52,  56. 

Bear.  20. 

Beaujeu,  quarrels  with  and  then 
abandons  La  Salle,  52;  leader  of 
the  attack  on  Braddock,  211. 

Beecher,  Edward,  127. 

Beetown,  Wis.,  130. 

Bell,   S.,  234. 

Bellanger,  M.,  and  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, ISM. 

Belmont  (old)  Wis.,  117,  120,  121. 

Beloit,   Wis..  117. 

Beloit  college,  131. 

Bennett,  F.  S.  M..  of  Chester,  Eng- 
land, 142. 

Bennett.  Rev.  P.  S.,  120,  123. 

Berlin,  Wis.,  Jean  Nicollet  visits, 
17;  Poles  in,  241. 

Berranger,  M.,  107. 

Bielfeld.  A.  H.,  230,  232,  237. 

Bienville.  56.  37. 

Bienville,  Celeron,  expedition  of, 
208. 

Bigot,  intendant  of  Canada,  207. 

Biloxi  bay,  56. 

Births  of  Indians  recorded,  149. 

Black  Hawk  (Indian  chief),  127. 

Black,  John,  232,  244. 

Black  River,  Wis.,  Perrot's  post 
near.  11;  residence  of  the  fugitive 
Hurons.  17. 

Blenski,   Michael,  245. 

Blue  Mounds,  the,  117;  described  by 
Carver.  79. 

Bodleian  library,  Radisson  MSS.  in, 
19. 

Boeuf  tribe,  a  Sioux  people,  22. 

Boi.s  Blanc,  near  Mackinac,  de- 
scribed by  Radisson.  25. 

Boisguillot.  trader,  with  Perrot.  10; 
at  Fort  St.  Nicholas.  12. 

Bolsrondet,  Sieur  de,  44,  45,  48. 

Boisseau,  trader,  8. 
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Bon  Secours,  lake.    Sti:  Pepin. 
Boston,    merchants,    of    deal    with 

Radisson  and  Gro.seilllers,  28.  29. 
Boyd,     George,     Indian     agent     at 

Green  Bay,  175. 
Bonduel,     Father,      redeems     mon- 
strance, 1. 
Borchardt,    Capt.,    in   riots   of   1886, 

243. 
Bougainville,    remarks    on    the    In- 
dian trade,  208. 
Bourassa,     Charlotte     Ambroisine, 
wife    of    Langlade,    209,    210,    223; 
Rene,  210. 
Bowyer,     John,     Indian     agent     at 
Green    Bay,    167;    his   treaty   with 
Menomineos    rejected    by    senate, 
168;  death.  169. 
Boycott  in  Milwaukee  in  1886,  243. 
Braddock,    defeat    of,    210,    211,  212 

213.  214. 
Bradstreet,  Gen.,  at  Detroit,  77. 
Brant,  Joseph,  translator  of  prayer 

book  into  Iroquois,  161. 
Brasseur,  de  Bourbourg,  62. 
Br^beuf,  Jean  de,  priest,  2. 
Breese,  Sidney,  108. 
Brewer,  Fanny,  125. 
Bridger,  governor  of  Hudson   Bay, 

31. 
British  Museum,  Radisson  MSS.  in, 

19. 
Brothertown   Indians,   their   origin, 
170;  visit  Green  Bay,  170;  final  set- 
tlement, 175. 
Brown,      Mary     Ann     Wentworth. 

wife  of  Norman  Williams,  155. 
Brown,  Thos.  H..  244. 
Bruncken,    Ernest,    The    Germans    in 

Wisconsin  Politiis.  225-239. 
Brunet,  Baptiste.  113. 
Brunson,  Rev.  Alfred.  129.  130. 
Buade,    Louis    de.    Sec    Frontenac. 

Count. 
Burial  rites  of  Toltecs,  24;  Indians, 

70. 
Buckner  (negro  blacksmith),  122. 
Burgoyne,  campaign  of.  219,  220. 
Burke,  Edmund,  speech  on  the  em- 
ployment   of    Indians    as    troops, 
220. 
Burlington,  Iowa,  126. 
Burnett,  Thomas  P.,  lis,  128. 
Butte  des  Morts,  lake,  3. 
Butte  des  Morts,  treaty,  173. 


I   Cadet,  commissary  general,  207. 

!   Cahokia,  65.  71. 

I   California,  Gulf  of,  38. 
I    Calli^res,     governor,     on     Perrot's 
j      claim,  13. 
j   Calvert.  Cecil,  113. 
Campbell,  Colin.  113. 
Campbell.  Henry  Colin;  ETulunition 
of  Liikr    Superior,    pp.    17-35;    other 
monographs  by,  34. 
Canton.  111.,  122. 
Cardillac.  106. 
Carron.  Indian  chief.  218. 
Carver,    Jonathan,    his    travels    in 
the  northwest,  73-101;  his  place  in 
history.  73;  birth  and  ancestry.  74. 
95;   military  service.   74;     at     Fort 
William      Henry      massacre,      74; 
plans   his   expedition,   77;    his   dis- 
trust of  the  French.  77;  his  intre- 
pidity, 80;  his  diplomacy  prevents 
bloodshed.  82:   first   white  man  on 
the  upper  Minnesota.  83;  his  vocab- 
ulary   of    the    Naudowessie    lan- 
guage. 83;  his  speech  at  the  cave. 
84;  his  alleged  grant  of  land  from 
the   Indians.    84-87;    his    return    to 
Boston,   88;    goes   to   England,    SS; 
his  misfortunes,  88;  publication  of 
his  book  of  ti-avels,  89;   his  errors 
in  geography.  90;  his  additions  to 
knowledge.     91;     editions     of     his 
"Travels."    91;    his   literary   style. 
91;  his  poverty  and  death.  92. 

Carver's  grant,  its  boundaries.  85. 

Carver's  map,  94. 

Cass,  Lewis,  governor  of  Detroit, 
169. 

Casson.  Dollier  de,  priest,  2. 

Castelsarrasin.  home  of  Langlade's 
ancestors,  205. 

Castors.  20. 

Castors.  Lake  of  the.  19.  20. 

Catholics  among  German  immi- 
grants, 223;  hostile  to  forty-eight- 
ors.  2.'!6. 

Caughnawaga.  Canada,  account  of, 
i:«. 

Cavelier,  Abbe,  at  the  Rock.  53. 

Chaiiman.  Robert.  122. 

Charles  IF..  Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers  pensioned  by.  29;  Hudson's 
Bay  company  chartered  by.  29. 

Chaumont,  Le  Ray  de.  corrects 
John  H.  Hanson's  statements,  190. 
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Chequamegon  bay.  visitod  by  Ra- 
dlsson  and  GroseilUers,  20;  first 
building  erected  by  white  men  on 
Lalie  Superior,  20. 

Chicago,  site  of,  41. 

Chicagou  river,  49. 

Chichin-Itza  carving,  62. 

Chickasaws,  Indians,  57. 

China.  38. 

Chippewa  river,  visited  by  Carver, 
87. 

Chippewas,  peace  between  them 
and  the  Sioux  metli.Tted  by  Jona- 
than Carver,  S5. 

Cholula,  town  of,  Cj. 

Chri.stinoes,  27. 

Clark,  George  Rogers.  109.  Ill:  ex- 
pedition of,  221. 

Cochrane,  Andrew.  129. 

Colbert,  French  minister,  SO. 

Colden,  C,  translated  portions  of 
Perrot's  manuscript.  14. 

Coles,  Edward,  ll.!. 

Colton,  Calvin,  as  to  age  and  In- 
dian habits  of  Eleazer  Williams, 
150,  153;  his  death,  194. 

Conti,  Prince,  recommends  Tonty, 
38. 

Cooke,  Margaret,  wife  of  Stephen 
■Williams,  133. 

Coroas,  Indians,  Tonty  visits,  55. 

Cortex  Cortesianas,  (12. 

Courcelles,  governor  of  New 
France,  5;  succeeded  by  Fronte- 
nac,  6. 

Courtes  Oreilles,  Wis.,  Radisson  at, 
20. 

Crevecoeur,  Fort,  43,  48.  49. 

Cresse,  Michael,  proprietor  of  the 
Seignory  of  Nicolet,  20."i. 

Crummer,  Rev.  John.  120. 

Cutler,  Manasseh,  113,  114,  115.  IIG. 

Dablon,    Claude,    priest,    at    Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  6. 
Dane,  Nathan,  114. 
Dartmouth  college.  154. 
Davidson,  Rev.  John  N.,  .34.  131. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  129. 
Day,  Capt.,  129. 
Day  (negro  slave).  120. 
Day,    Professor,    of    Northampton, 

Mass.,  1S8. 
Dean,     James,     letter     to     Stephen 

Williams,  140,  143;  account  of,  140. 


Deerfield.  Mass..  home  of  Rev. 
John  Williams'  family,  135;  mas- 
sacre there,  135. 

De  Kalb,  111.,  122. 

De  Kaury,  his  widow.  Queen  Hopo- 
ko-e-kaw,  79. 

Democrats  favor  suffrage  for  for- 
eigners, 228,  231.  note:  German 
I  Democratic  association,  229;  split 
]  In  Democratic  party,  232;  carry 
presidential  ticket  in  Wisconsin 
in  1848,  233;  Germans  return  to. 
I  2.37;  victorious  in  1S.52.  238;  county 
committee  at  Milwaukee.  1848,  234, 
notf. 

Demoiselle,  chief  at  PickawiUany. 
208. 

Denonville,  governor,  expedition 
against  the  Irociuois,  9;  sends 
word  to  Tonty.  ,53. 

De  Peyster.  Capt.,  221. 

De  Soto,  Fernando,  70. 

Detroit,  monstrance  at,  1;  Tonty  at, 
40,  53;  visited  by  Eleazer  Williams 
and  Eastern  Indians,  1G7,  1G9. 

De  Veile,  111,  113. 

Dodge,  Augustus  Ca?sar,  126. 

Dodgeville.  Wis.,  125,  126. 

DoUard.  massacre  of  his  party,  21. 

Dodge,  Gov.  Henrv,  103,  115,  12.5,  126. 
231,  note. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
society,  P.  E.  church,  endorses 
Eleazer  AVilliams,  IfiS. 

Door  County,  Wis.,  49. 

Dreuillettes,  Gabriel,  priest,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  6. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  117. 

Du  Chesneau.  intendant,  writes  to 
Seignelay,  8. 

Duck  Creek,  Wl.s..  175. 

Dulitz.  Rev.,  2.35,  nntf. 

Du  Lhut,  calls  on  Perrot  for  assist- 
ance, 2,  8;  mentioned  by  Du  Ches- 
neau, 8;  message  to  Hudson  Hay, 
32;  joined  by  Tonty,  53. 

Dumas,  commandant  on  the  Ohio. 
214. 

Dunn.  Charles.  llS.  119. 

Dunn.  Frank,  118. 

Du<iuesne,  Fort.  210-211,  212,  213,  214. 

Durantaye,  13;  at  Mackinac,  8;  goes 
to  Niagara,  9. 

Durkee.  Charles,  233. 
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Eagle,  the  ship.  Radlsson  sails  in. 
29. 

Eastman,  Henry  E..  of  Green  Bay, 
189,  his  relation  to  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, isfl. 

Eaton.  President  E.  D.,  131. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Samuel,  l."l. 

Egyptian,  priest  and  Solon.  Gl; 
agrees  with  others.  G2;  pyramids, 
64  and  71. 

Elk  Grove,  Wis..  120.  121. 

Eliot,  John,  of  Roxbury,  Mass..  W.. 

Eliza,  negro  slave  at  Fort  Snelling, 

loe. 

Ellenboro,  Wis..  118. 

Ellis,  voyage  to  Hudson  Bay,  174S- 
1747,  34. 

Ellis,  Albert  G..  account  of.  101;  ac- 
quaintance with  Eleazer  Wilt- 
lams,  102;  started  for  Green  Bay 
and  ill  at  Mackinaw.  109;  urges 
the  establishment  of  schools  at 
Green  Bay,  171. 

Ely,  H.  B.  or  N.  B.,  alleged  author 
of  a  history  of  the  dauphin  of 
France.  1S9. 

Ely,  Nathaniel,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  153. 

Ely.  Nathaniel,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  son  of  last,  153:  as  to  age 
of  Eleazer  Williams.  151;  receives 
him  to  be  educated.  153. 

Emerson,  surgeon.  105. 

Emmons,  Nathanael.  120. 

Erie,  lake,  39. 

Etherington,  Capt.  George.  21G,  217. 


Falls   of   St.    Anthony,    visited    by 

Jonathan  Carver,  S3. 
Famine,  described  by  Radlsson.  20, 

21. 
Fasolt,  G.,  229. 
Fevre  (or  Galena)  river.  116. 
Fitch,  John,  114. 
Fire   Nation,   met   by   Radlsson,   25. 

27. 
Flora  Fountain.  Wis.,  130. 
Fonda,  John  H..  12(5.  127. 
Foreigners,  given  the  suffrage.  22S: 

meetings    of,     22S.     229;     serenade 

Gov.  Tallmadge.  229. 
Fort  Albany.  .32. 
Fort  Crawford,  12C,  127. 


Fort  Howard,  land  at  ceded  by  Me- 
nominee.s.  107;  cession  rejected  by 
senate.  168. 

Fort  La  Baye.  visited  by  Carver,  78. 

Fort  Snelling,  11.3.  129. 

Fort  Rupert,  29.  .32. 

Fort  William  Henry.  Langlade  at. 
214;  Carver's  description  of  the 
massacre  at.  74-76. 

Forty-eighters,  225,  220,  227.  2.34. 
235;  characteristics  of.  220;  op- 
posed to  Catholics,  236. 

Fox  Indians,  8,  11;  visited  by  Per- 
rot,  3;  his  intluence  with,  4;  start 
for  Niagara,  8;  attack  the  bay.  10; 
Perrot  confers  with,  10;  at  Mon- 
treal with  Perrot.  12;  save  Perrot. 
13;  Perrot  addresses  a  memoir  to 
the  governor  In  behalf  of.  14;  50. 

Fox  river.  Jean  Nicollet  ascends, 
p.  17;  Radisson  and  Groseillier.s 
on.  20,  27;  1,  3. 

Fox,  C.  J..  125. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  12o. 

Fox-Wisconsin  route,  9. 

Frank,  A.,  publisher,  14. 

Franklin,  Mass.,  120. 

Franks,  Jacob,  of  Green  Bay,  171. 

Fratney,  F..  231.  233. 

Free  soilers,  German,  232;  elect 
Durkee,  233;  fuse  with  Whigs.  2.37; 
propose  Maine  law,  237;  Fratney 
and.  234. 

Fremont,  Neb.,  120. 

French  River.  4,  17;  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  descend.  20,  25. 

Frontenac,  Count,  succeeds  Cour- 
celles  as  governor,  6;  reappointed. 
10,  letter  of,  10. 

Frontenac,  governor  of  New 
France,  10,  30,  31,  40,  46,  50.  51;  en- 
dorses Tonty's  petition,  56;  death 
of,  56. 

Frontenac.  Fort,  39.  43,  44. 

Fur-trade,  Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers engaged  in,  17-33. 

Galena,  111.,  US.  120. 

Galena  river.  110. 

Gallatin.  Albert,  09. 

Garden-beds.  08. 

Gari-eau,  Jesuit,  killed  by  Iroquois, 

27. 
Gere,  Amable  de,  210. 
Georgia  mounds,  70. 
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Glbault,  M..  priest  at  Kaskaskia, 
112. 

Gills,  as  Canada  Indians,  14C. 

Glllam,  Capt.  Zachary,  at  Hudson 
Bay.  29,  31. 

Godefroy,  relation  of.  211. 

Gorrell,  Lieut..  218. 

"Governor's  Grove."  Wis.,  12(>. 

Grand   Baptiste.    .Scf  Ty-ia-ya-kl. 

Grand  Portage,  24. 

Grand  Portal,  described  by  Radis- 
son,  20.  21. 

Grand  Sautor,  the,  his  meeting 
with  Jonathan  Carver,  S7. 

Grant,  Maria,  130. 

Grant  county,  130. 

Gravel,  Michael,  of  Green  Bay,  170. 

Graves.  Henry  Barnes,  1.30. 

Great  Yarmouth,   England,   133. 

Green  Bay,  monstrance  at.  1;  Mar- 
quette's manuscript  written  at,  1, 
Perrot  at,  5.  8.  9,  10;  Jean  Nicollet 
and  other  early  visitors  to,  17,  24, 
2.5,  27,  41,  42.  4S,  SO,  109,  111,  113,  130; 
visited  by  Eleazer  Williams  and 
Eastern  Indians,  169,  170;  by  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  179,  183;  first 
visited  by  Langlade,  206;  trading 
post  established,  207;  permanent 
settlement,  216;  fort  and  mission 
at,  76,  77,  7S. 

Gregory,  John  G.,  Jomithan  Carver 
—His  Trari'U  in  the  yorthicesl  in 
17G6-S,  73-101. 

Greulich,  August,  236. 

Griffon,  I^a  Salle's  boat,  launched, 
40;  origin  of  name  of,  40;  passes  the 
straits,  40;  on  Lake  Huron,  40;  at 
Green  Bay.  41;  last  seen,  41;  news 
of  the  foundering  of,  44.  4.'?. 

Grignon.  Alexander,  his  interview 
with  Eleazer  Williams,  1S4. 

Grignon,  Augustus,  113. 

Grignon,  Augustus,  quoted,  211;  a 
relative  of  I,anglade,  222. 

Grignon.   Augustin.   222;   Pierre,  222, 

Grignon  family,  monstrances  in 
possession  of.  1. 

Groseilliers.  Medard.  Chouart  des. 
his  position  in  history,  17  and  32; 
his  early  life.  IS;  at  Suult  Ste. 
Marie  and  Chequamegon  bay.  20; 
at  Courti-s  Oreiles.  'Jo;  with  Hu- 
rons  and  Radisson.  suffers  famine 
In  Wisconsin.  20,  21;  among  Sioux 


and  Christinoes  in  northeastern 
Minnesota,  21;  returns  to  French 
settlements.  21;  he  and  Radisson, 
the  nameless  explorers  of  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1660,  21,  22:  did 
not  come  west  with  Menard,  22. 
23;  as  to  going  to  Hudson  Bay 
from  L.ake  Superior,  2;!,  24;  figures 
in  Radis.son's  discredited  Missis- 
sippi story,  24-27:  at  Quebec  in 
1662,  23;  enters  English  service  and 
goes  to  Hudson  Bay,  29;  he  and 
Radisson  the  promoters  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  29;  from 
Hudson  Bay  exerts  influence 
upon  Lake  Superior  fur-trade.  29, 
30,  31;  pardoned  by  Louis  XIV.,  31; 
he  and  Radisson  capture  British 
post  and  governor  at  Hudson 
Bay,  31;  re-enters  British  service. 
32;  dies  in  England,  33;  biblio- 
graphy, 34,  3n.  105, 

Groseilliers,  son  of  foregoing,  32.  Xi. 

Gu5rin,  Jean,  a  donne,  2. 


Haertel.  Herman,  228,  236. 

Haldimand.  Sir  Frederick.  221. 

Hale,  Mr.,  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
as  to  birth  of  Eleazer  Williams, 
151. 

Hanson,  John  H.,  the  "lost"  prince, 
142;  as  to  scars  on  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, 1.52;  on  the  latter's  journals, 
154;  on  the  Prince  de  Joinvilles 
denial  that  he  had  styled  AVIll- 
iams  Louis  XVII.;  meets  Will- 
iams. 187;  writes  Hare  ire  a  liaiir- 
hiiH  oiiiniit/  u-if  190;  his  connection 
with  affidavits  as  to  Williams'  af- 
filiation, made  by  the  latter's 
mother,  191;  as  to  his  sincerity, 
194;  his  death,  194. 

Haronhumauen,  a  Canada  Indian, 
146. 

Harris,  Dr.,  69. 

Harris,  Lieut..  129. 

Harrisse.  Henry,  on  Perrot's  manu- 
script, 15. 

Harvard  college,  early  criticisms 
of.  133. 

Haskins.  George  H..  of  Buffalo,  his 
interview  with  Eleazer  Williams, 
1S3. 
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Hawks.  Francis  L..  141.  152;  his  as- 
sertion as  to  Eleazer  Williams, 
176;  his  death.  194. 

Hayes  river,  32. 

Hazel  Green.  Wis.,  120. 

Heaton.  Rev.  Isaac  E..  117.  120.  121. 

Hess.  John,  2:30. 

Heiss,  Father.  2.36. 

Hempstead,  Charles.  118. 

Hennepin,  I..ouis,  39,  43;  quoted  hy 
Shea.  47,  52. 

Hennepin,  priest,  mentioned,  9. 

Henry.  Alexander,  at  Michillimnck- 
inac  massacre,  217. 

Herbin,  Capt..  commandant  at 
Michillimackinac.  214. 

Hue  hue  Tlapalan.  04. 

Hobart.  Episcopal  bishop,  of  New 
York,  interested  in  Eleazer  Will- 
iams. 1-55;  confirmed  him.  IGO;  ac- 
credits him  to  Oneida  Indians. 
160;  is  cautioned  by  these  Indians 
against  Williams.  1G9. 

Hol£jrave,  Martha,  wife  of  William 
Parke,  134. 

Holton.  E.  D.,  237. 

Ho-po-ko-e-kaw,  queen,  visited  by 
Carver,  7S, 

Horn.  F.  W.,  229,  236,  237. 

Horner,  John  S.,  130. 

Horner.  Mrs.  J.  S..  130. 

Horner,  William,  131. 

Howe,  James  H.,  1S9. 

Howe,  Timothy  O..  1S9. 

Hoyt,  Elihu,  of  Deerfield.  Mass.. 
deceived  by  Eleazer  Williams.  IG.'j. 

Hubbcll,  I.evi  P.,  234. 

Hudson  Bay,  English  at,  5.  9;  Ra- 
disson's  claim  of  making  over- 
land trip  to,  discussed,  23.  24; 
route  to.  from  I^ake  Superior,  24; 
Charles  II.  and  Prince  Rupert  be- 
come interested  in,  29;  visited  by 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  in  Eng- 
lish interest,  29;  formation  of 
Hudson's  Bay  company,  29;  Eng- 
lish at.  exert  intluence  upon 
French  fur-trade  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, 29-.32:  Albanel  and  St. 
Simon's  journey,  30;  Albanel's 
second  journey,  30,  31;  English 
posts  seized  by  the  French,  31; 
Fere's  voyage,  32;  French  give 
way  to  English,  32;  expedition  of 
de  Troyes  and  Iberville,  32,  56. 


Huebschmann,  Dr.  Francis,  228,  229, 
230,  232,  236. 

Huron  Indians,  3;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6;  start  for  Niagara,  S; 
flights  from  Iroquois  and  from 
Sioux,  17;  near  source  of  Black 
river,  17;  Groseilliers  trades  with. 
18:  visited  by  Radisson  and  Gros- 
eilliers, 20-23.  25-26;  they  start 
from  Montreal,  28,  41. 

Huron  missions,  site  of  old,  25. 

Havana.  57. 

Hurricane  Grove,  Wis.,  130. 

Iberville.  Pierre  d",  52;  at  Hudson 
Bay.  32. 

Illinois  college.  127. 

Illinois  country,  establishment  of 
slavery  in.  lOS.  109,  110,  117. 

Illinois  Indians,  4.  42,  43,  44,  45;  burn 
their  huts,  46,  48;  rescue  Tonty,  51. 

Illinois,  region  of,  40. 

Illinois  river,  41,  42,  49,  51,  53,  54. 

Incas,  69. 

Indians,  locations  of  the  tribes  in 
1763,  76:  their  tribal  names  differ- 
ent with  the  English  and  the 
French,  77;  agriculture  of  the 
Saukies.  noted  by  Carver,  79;  use 
of  copper,  59;  makers  of  pipes  and 
pottery,  69;  and  mounds,  70:  rais- 
ing and  storing  grain,  70:  burial 
rites,  70:  tepes,  70;  graves,  71; 
manners  and  customs  300  years 
ago,  71,  72. 

Indian  prairie,  67. 

Indian  slavery,  210,  217. 

Iowa   Indians,   Perrot  among.   9.   10. 

Iowa  County,  Wis.,  125. 

Iroquois     Indians,     3.     12,     13;      La 
Barre's  exi)edition  against.  S;  De- 
nonville's    expedition    against.    9; 
Perrofs  notes  on,  14;  disperse  the 
Hurons,   17,   19.   21;   Radissonp   es- 
cape  from.   24,   26;    Radisson's   en- 
counter  with.    27;    Garreau    killed 
by.  27;  39,  44;  altercation  of.  over 
i       Tonty,  45;   occupy  the  site  of  the 
I       Illinois     town,     46:     council     with 
I       Tonty:     46.    48;    besiege     the   rock. 
I      51;  attacked  by  Denonville.  53.  .56; 
I      visit  Detroit.  167. 
I   Irving,  E.,  of  New  York,  157. 
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Jamestown,  AVls.,  120. 

Janssen.  Edward,  230.  236. 

Japan,  38. 

Jarvis,  Samuel  F..  consults  Eleazer 
Williams  about  the  Indians,  16.5. 

Jefferson,  Thoma.-?.  addresses  let- 
ters to  Indians,  144. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  hostility  to- 
wards Thomas  Williams.  144. 

Johnson,  Alexander,  115. 

Johnson,  James,  116. 

Johnstone,  Chevalier,  quoted,  216. 

Jotnville,  Prince  de,  claimed  as  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Williams,  by  her 
husband,  Eleazer,  172;  visits 
America,  177;  account  of,  17S:  his 
Mciitoim  quoted,  178;  his  trip  to 
Green  Bay  and  interview  with 
Eleazer  Williams,  17S-1S1;  said  to 
have  told  Williams  that  latter 
was  Louis  XVII.  of  France  and 
to  have  requested  his  abdication, 
179,  ISO;  length  of  his  stay  at 
Green  Bay,  1S3;  his  account  of  his 
visit  with  Williams,  1S4;  his  denial 
of  Putnam's  story,  lyo. 

Joliet,  journal  of,  1;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6,  13;  real  discoverer  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  27,  38,  56. 

Jolycoeur,  pseudonym  of  "one  Nic- 
olas Perrot,"  7. 

Jourdain,  Mary,  wife  of  Eleazer 
Williams,  171.  Sec  Williams,  Mary 
Hobart. 

Jourdain,  Joseph,  of  Green  Bay,  171 

Kahokia  (Cahokia),  112. 

Kankakee,  river,  42.- 

Kaskaskia,  103,  lOS,  109,  110,  112,  113; 
district  of,  109;  court  of,  109,  112. 

Kemper.  Jackson,  bishop,  176;  dis- 
claims jurisdiction  over  Eleazer 
Williams,  176. 

Kent,  Rev.  Aratus,  120. 

Kern,  C.  J.,  22S,  2.30. 

Keweenaw  bay,  20. 

Keweenaw  point,  20. 

Kickapoo  Indians,  attack  the  Bay, 
10;  kill  Gabriel  Ribourde.  47. 

Kirke.  John.  Radlsson  weds  daugh- 
ter of,  29. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  missionary  to 
Oneidas,  144. 

Klristinons  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  C. 


Kimball,  Thomas,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  190. 

Kingston,  39. 

Kinkel,  Gottfried,  235. 

Kinzie,  Juliette  A.,  her  "Wau-bun," 
164. 

Knights  of  Labor,  riots  of  18S6,  242. 

Konomtewanteta.  Sec  Williams, 
Mary  Ann. 

Kosciusko  Guards,  in  riots  of  18S6, 
242. 

Kruszka,  Michael,  Wisconsin  legis- 
lator, 247. 

Kuryer  Polski,  245,  246. 

La  Bahre,  governor,  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois,  S. 

La  Baye.  78,  111. 

La  Choise,  one  of  Langlade's  party 
at  Fort  Duquesne,  212. 

La  Forest,  companion  of  Tonty,  55. 

Lake  Erie,  not  visited  by  Radlsson, 
19,  20. 

Lake  Huron,  14;  Nicollet  on,  17; 
early  voyages  by  Groseilliers,  18; 
Radisson's  "first  great  lake,"  20; 
Radisson  describes,  25,  26.  39,  40. 

Lake  Michigan,  Jean  Nicollet's 
voyage  to,  17,  24;  nameless  explor- 
ers of  (1654-6),  17,  IS,  25-28;  Radls- 
son describes  a  visit  to,  25-2S,  39, 
41.  48.  49,  105. 

Lake  Nipissing,  4.  17;  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  on,  20,  26.  27. 

Lake  Ontario,  39. 

Lake  Pepin,  Mississippi  river.  Per- 
rot's  post  at,  10,  11.  26.  SO,  SI. 

Lake  Superior,  map  of,  1;  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers,  first  explorers  of, 
17;  their  exploration.  19-2.'?;  Me- 
nard goes  to,  22;  was  Hudson  Bay 
explored  from,  23.  24,  25,  26,  2S; 
French  interests  upon,  affected 
by  English  at  Hudson's  Bay,  29- 
32.  129. 

Lake  Winnebago.  3. 

Lancaster.  Wis.,  117,  130;  town  of, 
130,  131. 

Land-grants  from  Indians,  private 
persons  prohibited  from  acquir- 
ing them.  S6. 

Langlade.  Charles,  his  family.  111, 
205;  origin  of  the  name,  205-206; 
birth  and  early  years,  206.  207; 
captures  PlckawiUany,  208,  209;  his 
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marriage,  209;  leads  a  force 
against  Braddocit,  210;  his  ser\'- 
ices  at  Fort  Duquesne,  210,  211,  212, 
?13;  at  Quebec,  21.5;  with  Bur- 
goyne,  218,  219;  death  of.  223; 
Augustin,  203,  206. 

Lapham,  I.  A.,  66. 

La  Salle,  Robert  de,  attempted  poi- 
soning of,  7;  reaches  France,  3S; 
plan  of,  38;  on  Tonty,  3S:  joins  the 
Griffon  party.  40;  dislikes  the 
Jesuits,  40;  Indians  inimical  to,  41; 
loads  the  Griffon  with  furs.  41,  43; 
sends  Hennepin  to  explore.  43;  re- 
turns to  Ft.  Frontenac,  43;  es- 
capes ambuscade,  48;  reaches 
Crevecoeur,  4S;  searches  for 
Tonty,  48;  meets  Tonty,  49;  pre- 
pares another  expedition,  49; 
reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  50; 
takes  possession  of  Louisiana.  50; 
taken  ill.  50;  joins  Tonty,  51;  sails 
for  France,  51;  finds  favor  at 
court,  51;  quarrels  with  Beaujeu, 
52;  assassinated,  52. 

Laval,  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  22. 

Le  Corne  (St.  Luc),  214. 

Le  Franc,  Father,  priest  at  Michil- 
limackinac,  210. 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  "Hcniij  de 
Tonty,"  37-57. 

Le  Moyne  d'  Iberville,  56. 

Le  Seuer,  trader,  with  Perrot,  10; 
Perrofs  note,  in  favor  of,  13. 

Le  Sueur,  Pierre,  116. 

Lincoln.  Abraham,  109. 

Lincoln,  Mary  Todd,  109. 

Linn,  Lewis  F.,  118. 

Little  Chute,  ceded  to  New  York 
Indians,  169. 

Liquor  question,  2.36. 

Liquor  riots  in  Milwaukee,  237. 

Lockwood.  T.   H..  126. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  his 
Points  of  pliucs — .1/H()i('(/,  166. 

Long  Sault.  massacre  of  Doilard's 
party  at.  21. 

Lorimier,  George  de,  O-ron-hi-a- 
tek-ha.  a  Caughnawagan,  147;  in- 
vestigates alleged  royal  ancestry 
of  Eleazer  Williams,  147;  his 
"Bourbonic"  features,  164. 

Loubias,  Arnold,  205. 


Louvigny.  his  expedition  to  Macki- 
nac, 10;  his  expedition  against  the 
Foxes.  14. 

Louis  Philippe,  an  exile  in  America, 
178;  receives  request  for  books 
from  Eleazer  Williams,  185;  an- 
swers by  his  secretary,  1S5;  tra- 
ditional visit  to  Green  Bay,  223. 

Louis  XIV..  of  France,  6;  orders 
evacuation  of  the  western  posts, 
13,  31,  32. 

Louis  XVII..  of  France,  story  of, 
133;  his  birth  date.  151;  his  scars, 
152;  alleged  resemblance  of  Elea- 
zer Williams  to,  1G4;  Williams  al- 
leges that  Prince  de  Joinville 
styled  Williams  Louis  XVII.,  179, 
ISO. 

Louisiana,  56,  57. 

Lowney,  Rev,  David.  129. 

Luening,  Dr.  F.  A.,  228,  230,  232. 

Machar,  210. 

Mackinac,  Perrot  at,  S,  10;  post  of 
Durantaye,  9. 

Maddin,  Henry  D..  125. 

Maddin,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  125. 

Madison,  Wis.,  125. 

JIaine  law,  237. 

Manhatte,  52. 

Manitoba,  Lake  Superior  route  to, 
24. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  117. 

Manuel  (a  negro),  burning  of,  109, 
112. 

Marco  Polo,  38. 

Marcoux,  Francis,  priest  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  146.  • 

Marest,  priest,  with  Perrot,  10. 

Margry.  Pierre,  French  archiv- 
ist, 7. 

Marquette,  Father,  manuscript  of, 
1;  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  6;  on  Mis- 
sissippi river,  27,  38;  his  journal 
and  map  claimed  to  have  been 
found  b.v  Eleazer  Williams.  166. 

Martin.  Helene,  Grosclliers'  first 
wife,  18. 

Martin,  Morgan  L.,  126;  opinion  of 
Eleazer  Williams,   177. 

Mascoutin  Indians.  3.  11;  visited  by 
Perrot.  4;  attack  the  Bay.  10;  rob 
Perrot,  13;  mentioned  by  Radis- 
son,  25.  27;  visit  the  Illinois,  25,  27. 

Mason,  Edward  G.,  109. 
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Mason,  George,  113. 

Masanlcllo,  37. 

Massachusetts  Bay  colony  magis- 
trates' appeal  for  Harvard  col- 
lege. 133;  offered  land  to  Eunice 
Williams,  13S. 

Massahasho,  an  Indian  trader,  113. 

Maya,  MS.,  62;  religion,  63. 

Matagorda  bay,  52,  54,  5C. 

Mather,  Eleazer,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  134,  151. 

Mather,  Eunice,  married  Rev.  John 
Williams,  134;  captured  at  Deer- 
field,  133,  163;  death,  136;  her  mon- 
ument, 136. 

Mather,  Increase,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  134. 

Mather,  Richard,  134. 

Matoneck  Indians,  mentioned  by 
Radisson,  26. 

Mawtawbauntowahs,  S3. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  37. 

Mcintosh,  M.  E.,  Charles  Lmifihidc, 
First  Sitthr  of  Wisconsin,  203-223. 

McCrea,  Jane,  naurdor  of,  219. 

McKlm  (?)  Aunt  Dinah,  123. 

McKim,  George.  125. 

McKim,  Col.  (Richard?),  125. 

McLaughlin,  Father,  234. 

McNab,  Alexander.  Indian  interpre- 
ter, 148. 

Meacham,  Joseph.  13S. 

Meadows,  River  of  the,  19,  20. 

Melms,  C.  T.,  232. 

Membra,  Zenoble,  Recollet  priest, 
41,  43. 

Menasha,  Wis.,  122. 

Menard,  Jesuit  priest,  2;  starts  for 
Lake  Superior,  22;  dies  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 22,  note;  not  a  companion  of 
Radi.-Json  and  Groseilliers,  23. 

Menominee  Indian.s,  Perrot  visits 
as  peacemaker,  3;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6;  at  Montreal  with  Per- 
rot, 12;  Radisson  adopted  by,  — ; 
their  cession  of  land  at  Fort 
Howard,  167;  rejected  by  senate, 
168;  treaty  with  New  York  In- 
dians, 169;  second  treaty,  170;  de- 
sire for  schools,  170;  ignore  their 
treaty,  173,  174;  make  cession  to 
United  States,  17.3. 

Mesopotamia,  the,  of  the  Ohio  and 

the  Mississippi,  108.  109. 
Messmer,  Bishop  S.  G..  109.  110. 


Metates,  70. 

Mexican  records,  62;  type  of  skull, 
69;  races.  71. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  described  by  Ra- 
disson. 23,  38.  30. 

Meyers.  John,  117.  122. 

Miamis,  Fort,  43.  44.  48. 

Miami  Indians,  3:  entertain  Perrot, 
4;  Perrot  visits.  9;  meet  Perrot  on 
Wisconsin  river,  10;  post  among. 
11;  at  Montreal  with  Perrot,  12; 
seize  Perrot,  13.  51. 

Miamis,  River,  41,  42  . 

Michigan,  Perrot  in  western,  12,  104, 
130. 

Michilimackinac,  41,  48,  49,  51,  52; 
birthplace  of  Langlade,  206;  head- 
iiuarters  for  Langlade's  expedi- 
tions, 209,  214;  Langlade  leaves  to 
settle  at  Green  Bay,  216;  mas- 
sacre; 217,  218. 

Miller,  Frank  H..  The  Polundcrs  in 
Wisconsin,  239-246. 

Mills,  J.  T.,  117,  118.  127,  128,  129,  130. 

Milwaukee,  site  of,  4;  early  trader 
at,  81,  note;  130. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  quoted,  13. 

"Mine  river"  (Galena  river),  the, 
116. 

Mineral  Point,  118,  125,  126;  land 
office,  117. 

Miners  brought  to  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, 108. 

Minnesota,  visited  by  Radisson,  17, 
21. 

Mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  1,  9. 

Mississippi  river,  map  of,  1;  valley, 
4;  Perrot  on,  9.  10;  Perrot's  posts 
on,  11,  12;  Radisson  claims  to  have 
explored  it.  19.  24-26;  his  claim  dis- 
credited. 26,  27;  3S,  43.  49.  51-36,  103, 
103,  116,  117;  colony  on.  106;  upper, 
103;  proposed  French  Protestant 
settlement  on,  107. 

Missouaquet,  Ottawa  chief.  206. 

Missouri.  103,  116.  118.  121,  126,  12',t.  130; 
oldest  town  in.  lOS. 

Mitchell.  Mrs.  James.   123. 
Mitchell.    Rev.    James.    120,    121,    122. 
121. 

Mitchell.   Rev.  John  T..   120. 

Mitchell.   Rev.   Samuel.  120. 
Mohawks,  capture  Radisson.   19.  24. 
Mohegan   Indians,   hunt   for  Tonty. 

3;i. 
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Montain,  Dr..  of  Montreal,  ir.5. 
Montcalm,   Marquis  de.  an  incident 
of   his   deatii   at   Quebec,    183,   214, 
215. 
Monongahela,  battle  of.  212. 
Monsoni     Indians,     at     Sault     Ste. 

Marie,  6. 
Montreal,  8:  St.  Mary  college  at.  1; 
Perrot  goes  to,  4.  12;  congress  at. 
13;  state  of  in  IG.J.'J.  28;  .'S.  41.  51:  In- 
dian council  at.  21f<. 
Moore,  Benjamin.  Episcopal  bishop 

of  New  York,  155. 
Moore,  James,  122. 
Moose  river.  32. 
Moreau   (negro  slave),   hanging  of, 

110,  112. 
Morse,    Jedediah,    visits    Wisconsin 
and   also   Oneida    Castle.    1G7,    168: 
his  report  on  the  Indians,  ICT;  his 
motive  for  Indian  removal,   168. 
Mortars,  stone  and  wood.  71. 
Morton,  Dr.  Samuel,  6s. 
Mouet,      Pierre,      emigrates      from 
France,     205;     his     settlement     in 
Canada  and  his  family,  205-206. 
Mound     builders    and     Toltecs.     64; 
burial  rites,  64;  identity,  72;  relics 
of  noted,  by  Carver.  82. 
"Mounds,"  59,  64;  cloth,  etc.,  65  and 
68;  at  Cahokia,  65;  with  sacred  en- 
closure.   66;    in    Wisconsin,    66:    at 
Indian     Prairie,     67;     forms     and 
uses,    67-6S;    Aztalan;    in   Georgia, 
70;  their  origin,  72. 
Mount.    Francis,    his    "liourbonic" 

features,  161. 
Munsees,     their     origin,     170:     visit 
Green   Bay,    170;    final   settlement, 
175. 
Murphy,  Richard,  228. 

Nadoueskronons,  visited  by  Gros- 
ellliers,  p.  22.  Ha  Sioux  and 
Boeuf. 

Nahna  words,  62;  races,  63. 

Naples,  37. 

Naprstek,  Vojta,  2.'!6. 

Natchez  Indians,  65  and  71. 

Nelson  river,  32. 

Nemiskan  river.  ,?(r  Rui)ert's 
river. 

Nemours,  due  de.  194. 

New  Kngland,  114,  116;  negro  suf- 
frage in,  104. 


New    Mexico,    Spaniards    of,    men- 
tioned, 9. 
Newspapers,  German,  225,  237;  Wis- 
consin   Banner,    225,    229:    Seebote, 
236,   2.38:   Volksfreund.   225,   2.30,   233, 
2.36;     Stimme    der    Wahrheit,     237; 
Flugblaetter.  236. 
i^ew  York  Land  Company,  its  rela- 
tion  with   six    nations   and   desire 
for  their  removal  to  the  west.  168; 
furnishes    aid     to    Eleazer    Will- 
iams. 16S. 
Niagara,    8;    Denonville    at.    9;    not 

visited  by  Radisson,  19,  20,  39,  40. 
Nicollet,    Jean,    voyage   to   Wiscon- 
sin in  1634,  17,  24,  41. 
Nicolet,  Seignory  of,  205. 
Niiiissing     Indians,     at     Sault     Ste. 

Marie.  6:  called  Sorcerers.  20. 
Nonsuch,   the,   Groseilliers  sails  in, 

29. 
Nero.  Fox  chief.  14. 
North  Carolina,  slave  code  of,  108. 
North.  Company  of  the,  Gioseilliers 

and  Radisson  employed  by,  31. 
North,  Rev.  T.  W.,  122. 
Northwest    Territory,    103,    110,    111, 

114. 
Nouvel,    Father,   writes  to    Fronte- 
nac  about  Groseilliers  at  Hudson 
Bay.  .30. 

Obsidia.v.  ariow  heads,  64. 

Odoi.  John,  arrested  during  labor 
riots  of  1886,  242. 

Oglethorpe,  James  Edward.  115. 

Ohio  company,  the.  114. 

Ojibwa  Indians.  8. 

Onderdonk.  Benjamin  T..  bishop  of 
New  York,  disclaims  jurisdiction 
over  Eleazer  \\'llliams,  176. 

Oneida  Indians  receive  religious 
services  of  Eleazer  Williams.  160; 
religious  distinctions  among 
them.  161;  delegation  visited 
Green  Bay,  16X;  their  principals 
not  satisfied  with  cession  of  land 
obtained  at  Green  Bay.  169;  some 
remain  there  and  others  remove 
there,  170;  final  settlement,  175: 
discredit  Williams.  175. 
Onondagas.  Radisson  among.  19,  24: 
they  visit  Green  Bay,  IGS. 

Oiilinance  of  1787,  103,  104,  109,  113, 
114,  115,  116. 
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Orlniack.  20. 

O-ron-hi-a-tek-ha.  .SVc  Ijorimior, 
George  de. 

Oshkosh.  denies  claims  of  New 
York  Indians,  174. 

Ottawa  river,  Nicollet's  route,  17; 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  ascend, 
19;  massacre  of  Dollard's  party 
on.  21,  27. 

Ottawa  Indians.  3.  11.  14:  esteem 
Perrot,  4;  accompany  him  to 
Montreal,  4;  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
6;  start  for  Niagara.  S:  plot  the 
destruction  of  western  posts,  10: 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  joined 
by,  20;  arrival  at  Montreal  in  IfiSO, 
with  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  22, 
41. 

Ouisconsin  (Wisconsin*  river.  117. 

Ounanpuisse.  Pottawattomie  chief, 
addresses  the  governor  in  Per- 
rot's  behalf,  13. 

Outagamie  Indians.  Nrr  Fox  In- 
rlians. 

Palmer.  Hannah,  wife  of  Jesse 
Williams,  155. 

Parke,  William.  of  Roxbury, 
Mass..  134;  assists  in  education  of 
Rev.  John  Williams,  134. 

Parke,  Theoda,  wife  of  Samuel 
Williams,  134;  her  death,  134. 

j-arkman.  Mr.,  visit  to  Caughna- 
waga,  14S. 

Pawnee  slaves.  111. 

Patron,  trader,  S, 

Peet.  Rev.  Stephen,  130, 

Pendleton,  George  H..   of  Ohio.  191. 

Penhallow.  Samuel,  hiilinu  iriii!>, 
cited.  1.35. 

Penicaut.  on  Ft.  St.  Antoine,  12. 

Peoria,  lake,  42, 

Pepper,  liarvey,  ll.S,  119. 

P?re,  early  coureiir  de  bois,  32. 

Perrot,  Fort,  of  small  importance. 
12. 

Perrot,  Nicholas,  1:  inscription  on 
monstrance,  1;  birth  and  parent- 
age, 2;  among  the  missionaries,  2; 
goes  west.  3;  visits  the  Pottawat- 
tomlcs  and  Menominees,  3:  the 
Mascoutlns  and  Mlamis.  4:  es- 
teemed by  the  Indians,  4:  goes  to 
Montreal,  4;  quoted.  4;  visits  Que- 
bec.    5;     accompanies     St.      T..11S- 


son,  5;  at  Green  Bay,  5; 
entertained  by  Tetinchoua.  5; 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  6.  30;  re- 
turns to  Quebec.  6;  marries  Marie 
Madeline  Raclot.  7:  at  Becan- 
cour.  7;  the  poisoning  case  con- 
sidered, 7:  list  of  the  children  of, 
7,  iiotr:  again  in  the  west.  S;  com- 
plained of  by  Du  Chesneau,  S;  at 
Mackinac  aiding  Durantaye,  8: 
his  influence  over  the  Indians.  8; 
returns  to  Becancour,  S;  letter  of, 
to  a  creditor,  8;  goes  to  Green 
Bay.  S;  winters  near  Trempeleau. 
9;  builds  Ft.  St.  Antoine.  9;  joins 
Uenonville,  9;  his  loss  at  the  bay. 
10;  returns  to  the  Mississippi.  10; 
formally  takes  possession  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley,  10;  again 
goes  to  Quebec,  10;  returns  to 
Mackinac.  10;  Frontenac's  opin- 
ion of,  10;  builds  a  post  among  the 
Miamis,  11;  at  Ft.  St.  Antoine,  11; 
visits  lead  mines,  11;  his  forts,  11; 
sent  to  western  Michigan.  12;  at 
Montreal,  12;  draft  of.  preserved 
by  Wis,  Hist,  society.  12;  robbed 
by  the  Mascoutins,  13;  fights  the 
Iroquois.  13;  seized  by  Miamis.  but 
saved  by  the  Foxes,  13;  career  of, 
closed  by  evacuation  of  the  west- 
ern posts,  13;  claim  of.  neglected, 
13:  death  of,  14;  writings  of,  listed 
by  Tailhan,  14;  his  fidelity,  15,  34. 
56. 

Perry.  Mrs.  O.  H.,  of  Newport,  R. 
I..  ISS. 

Peru,  69. 

Peters,  Dr.  Samuel,  exploits  the 
Carver  claim.  SO;  his  reputation. 
87.  96. 

Piankishaws,  Indians.  51. 

Pickawillany,  capture  by  Langlade, 
208,  209. 

Pictured  Rocks.  Lake  Superior, 
first  seen  by  Radisson.  21. 

Pierce.  President,  2:!7. 

Pigeon  river,  called  Groseilliers.  24. 

Pig's  Eye  Slough,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  127. 

Pipes,  50. 

Platte  Mounds,  the.  117. 

Platteville.   Wis..   117.  120.  121,  122. 

Plongoon.   Dr.  Augustus  C,  81-62. 

I'lympcon.  C'apt.  J-.  Iu5. 
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Pocumtuok.    Scr  Doerlield. 

Pontiac.  210:  conspiracy  of.  217,  21S. 

Portage,  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin, 
Jonathan  Carver  there  in  ITtifi.  79. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Eliza  E..  ino. 

Porter.  Rev.  Jeremiah.  117.  l.'iO. 

Port  Nelson,  29. 

Pottawattomie  Indians.  Perrot  vis- 
Its,  3;  send  messengers  to  Mas- 
coutins  and  Miamis.  4;  accom- 
pany Perrot,  n;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  ti;  set  out  for  Niagara,  8; 
assist  Perrot,  10;  mentioned,  10; 
at  Montreal  with  Perrot.  12;  men- 
tioned by  Radisson,  2.").  2G.  27.  41, 
48,  49. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  C9. 

Puans.  Bay  of,  1. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in  17G(!,  de- 
scribed by  Carver,  SO;  113,  127,  12S. 
129;  Langlade  at.  222. 

Prairie  du  Sac.  79. 

Prairies.  Riviere  des,  19,  20. 

Prairieville,  ^V'is.,  121. 

Prehistoric  intercourse  with  the 
Orient,  61.  C3. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  en- 
dorses Eleuzer  Williams,  IfiS. 

Preston,  Lord,  regarding  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers,  32. 

Pretenders,  to  be  Louis  XVII.,  187. 
192. 

Preusser.  Adolph.  232.  »o/r. 

Preusser,  Friedrich,  233. 

Pritzlaff,  J.,  229. 

Quakers    testify    against    slavery, 

108. 
Quebec,  6;  Perrot  at,  5,  6.  10,  IS.  20. 

22,  23,  28.  38:  Langlade  at.  21.").  21fi. 
Quebec  Act,  110.  111.  112. 
QuetzalcoatI,  65,  66,  71. 

Rachel  (Rountree?),  122. 

Raclot,  Marie  Madeline,  wife  of 
Nicholas  Perrot,  7. 

Radisson.  family.  IS,  23. 

Radisson,  Pierre-Esprit,  9;  his  posi- 
tion in  history,  17,  32;  his  birth 
and  youth,  IS;  his  Voininen.  1^.  19; 
captivity  among  Mohawks.  19;  ex- 
periences with  Onnnilagos.  19;  at 
Sault  Ste.  Mario,  20;  at  Choijua- 
megon  bay,  20;   builds  first  struc- 


ture erected  by  white  men  on 
Lake  Superior,  20;  at  Courtes 
Oreilles,  20;  suffers  from  famine 
in  Huron  village  In  Wisconsin,  21; 
visits  Sioux  and  Christinoes  in 
northeastern  Minnesota,  21;  re- 
turns to  Chequamegon  bay  and 
French  settlements,  21;  he  and 
Groseilliers,  the  "nameless  ex- 
plorers" of  the  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1660,  21,  22,  23;  did  not  come  west 
with  Menard,  22.  23;  his  claim  to 
exploring  Hudson  Bay  from  Lake 
Superior,  23,  24;  his  claim  to  hav- 
ing made  an  earlier  western  voy- 
age, 24-27;  his  story  of  exploring 
the  Mississippi  river  discredited, 
27:  he  enters  the  English  service 
and  goes  to  Hudson  Bay,  29;  he 
and  Groseilliers,  the  promoters  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  29; 
he  weds  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Kirke,  29;  from  Hudson  Bay  ex- 
erts influence  on  Lake  Superior 
fur-trade,  29,  30,  31;  pardoned  by 
Louis  XIV.,  31;  at  capture  of  To- 
bago, 31;  captures  English  gov- 
ernor at  Hudson  Bay,  31;  re-en- 
ters Hudson's  Bay  company's 
service.  32;  seizes  French  post 
and  furs  at  Hudson  Bay,  .32;  do 
Troyes  and  Iberville  try  to  cap- 
ture him.  32;  Louis  XIV.  writes 
about  him,  32;  dies  in  England. 
33;  bibliography  of,  34.  35,  105. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  72. 

Raper,  Sir  Robert,  of  Chichester, 
S^ngland,  112. 

Raymond's  Fort.  209. 

Red  river,  Tonty  on,  54. 

Renaudot,  Abb6.  record  of  talks 
of.  7. 

Renault,  PhlUippe  Francois,  108. 
116. 

Resolutions.  German,  of  1S4S,  226, 
234;  meetings  in  sympathy  with, 
234,  235;  society  to  aid,  234. 

Retzius,  Magnus  Gustaf,  69. 

Reynolds,  Elizabeth,  of  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  153. 

Reynolds,  Gov.  John,  103,  116,  117. 

Reynolds,  Samuel,  of  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  153. 

Riliourde,  Gabriel,  RecoUet  priest. 
43;  death  of,  47. 
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Rice,     Mary    Ann.     Set     Williams, 

Mary  Ann. 
Rice,  Silas,  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  14C. 
Rice,  Timothy,  of  Marlboro,  Mas.s., 

146. 
Rices  as  Canada  Indians,  146. 
Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  122. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal.  37. 
Riots,  labor,  of  18S6.  241-24.3. 
River  St.  Francis,  in  Minnesota.  S3. 
Roanoke  island,  72. 
Robertson,     Charles    F.,     Episcopal 

bishop      of      Missouri,      examines 

Eleazer  Williams'  papers,  156;  his 

death,  194. 
Robinson,     Charles     D.,     of    Green 

Bay,    his   interview   with   Eleazer 

Williams,  1S4. 
Robson.  at  Hudson  Hay.  34. 
Rocheblave,      one      of      Langlade's 

party  at  Fort  Duquesne,  212. 
Rock  river,    M.    E.   conference,   120, 

122,  123,  124. 
Roessler.  T,'. 
Romeyn.   John    Brodhcad,    of    New 

York,  151. 
Roulette  and  Dousman,  12S. 
Rountree,    John    Hawkins,    103,    121, 

122. 
Rountree  (?),  Rachel,  122. 
Rouville,  Hertel  de,  attacked  Deer- 
field,    13.!>,    165;    his   supposed   Jnur- 

niil,  166. 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  home  of  the  Will- 
iams family,   133.   1.34;   criticism  of 

Harvard    college    bv    citizens    of, 

133. 
Rudzinski,     Theodore,     and     labor 

riots  of  1SS6,  242. 
Ruflin,  Justice  Thomas,  lOS. 
Rupert,  Prince,  becomes  patron  of 

Radisson     and     Groseilliers,      29; 

head  of  Hudson's   Bay  company, 

29. 
Rupert's  river,   formerly  Nemiskau 

river.  English  build  fort  upon,  2;i. 
Ryan,  E.  G.,  2:55. 

Sac  Indians,  accompany  Perrot,  3; 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  6;  at  Mon- 
treal with  Perrot.  12. 

Saguenay  river,  route  taken  by  St. 
Simon  and  Albanel  to  Hudson 
Bay.  30. 

Saint  Anthony,  Falls  of,  S3,  lO.i. 


Saint  Antoine,  Fort,  post  of  Perrot. 
9;  ceremonies  at,  10;  Perrot  at.  11; 
vestiges  of.  11. 

Saint  John,  lake,  visited  by  St. 
Simon  and  Albanel,  .30. 

Saint  Joseph,  41. 

Saint  Joseph  river,  Perrot  on,  12. 

Saint  Lawrence  river,  7,  14.  17,  18.  23, 
39,  53. 

Saint  I..ouis.  Fort,  built  by  Tontv, 
51. 

Saint  Lusson,  10;  commissioned  sub- 
delegate.  5;  at  Manitoulin  island. 
5;  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  6.  30;  re- 
turns to  Quebec,  6. 

Saint  Mary's  college,  Montreal,  166. 

Saint  Nicholas.  Fort.  Perrot's  post. 
11;  location  of,  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute. 12. 

Saint  Pierre,  Capt.,  81. 

Saint  Regis,  village,  159;  its  bell,  166; 
its  Indians.  167;  none  settle  at 
Green  Bay,  174. 

Saint  Simon,  goes  overland  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  30. 

Saint  Stanislaus  church,  240.  246. 

Saint  Therese  river,  32. 

Saint  Vincent,  Amand  de,  236. 

Salter,  Rev.  William,  126. 

Salvator,  Rosa.  37. 

Salzmann.  Father.  230. 

Saulteurs,  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  10;  St.  Lusson  at. 
6;  Nicollet  at,  17;  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  at.  18.  2.5;  Saint  Lus- 
son's  famous  gathering  at.  due  to 
presence  of  Radisson  and  Gros- 
eilliers at  Hudson  Bay,  .30;  Father 
Nouvel  writes  from  about  Eng- 
lish at  Hudson  Bay.  30.    ■ 

Saukies,  their  great  town  described 
by  Carver,  79. 

Sauks.  the.  113. 

Schiller.  Karl  Friederlch  MarUi 
von.  his  poem  suggested  by  Car- 
ver's "Death  Song  of  a  Naudo- 
wessie  Chief,"  9S. 

Schmidt.  Franz.  235,  iintr. 

Schoefller.  Moritz,  225.  229.  232.  2.30. 

Schurz.  Carl,  2.35. 

Schuylt-r.  Philip.  144. 

Schuyler,  John,  of  Albany,  at- 
tempts to  release  Eunice  Will- 
iams, 137. 
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Schwartz.  C.  W.,  229.  230. 

Scotch-Irish   in  America,  ini. 

Scott,  Dred.   105. 

Scott.  Harriet.  10r>. 

Seaton,  J.  W..  118. 

Secon.  M.,  107. 

Selgnelay,  F''rench  minister.  S.  31. 

Seneca  Imlians.  .30;  campaign 
against.  .i:i;  visit  Green  Bay.  IfiS. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee.  oi>posed  to 
foreiefners.  22S;  founds  German 
campaign  paper.  230.  237. 

Serpent  mound.  66. 

Sergeant.  John,  of  Stockbridge.  1-39. 

Sewell.  Samuel.  lOS. 

Shawanoes.  Indians.  31. 

Sheldon,  Jnhn.  of  Deerfield.  at- 
tempts to  release  Eunice  Will- 
iams. 137. 

Shepherd.   Charles.   130. 

Shepherd.  Isaac.  130. 

Ship  island.  106. 

Ships,  arrival  at  ^id  departure 
from  New  France.  2S.  tinir. 

Shook.  John,  captain  of  the  Colitin- 
hiis.  178;  introduces  Eleazer  Will- 
iams to  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 
179. 

Shore's  Landing.  Wis.,  historic 
event  near,  20. 

Short.  J.  T..  69. 

Simon,  of  Paris,  jailer  at  the  Tem- 
ple; conduct  of  Eleazer  Williams 
upon  seeing  his  picture.  ISS. 

Sinclair,  Gov.,  letter  to  Haldimand. 
221. 

Sinsinawa  Mound,  117,  118.  120. 

Sioux.  29.  10;j.  firr  also  Nadouesero- 
nons  and  Boeuf. 

Sioux  Indians.  11;  Perrot  among.  9; 
curious  ceremony  of.  9;  trade 
with  Perrot.  10;  in  the  time  of 
Carver,  S2. 

Sirnames  of  white  ancestors  taken 
by  half-breeds,  143. 

Skanandoah.  Oneida  chief.  162. 

Skenondogh.  his  affidavit  of  being 
at  Ticonderoga  in  179.'i,  ISS. 

Slabtown.   Wis..  130. 

Slave-ships.  lo6.  107. 

Slavery,  Germans  opposed  to,  232: 
Liberty  party.  2.32.  imtf;  Wllmot 
proviso.  2.33;  Free  Soilers,  2.32.  2:17; 
Kansas-Nebraska  struggle.  2.37; 
reference  to,   loS,  109.   111.   113;   dis- 


tribution of.  105;  In  Wisconsin, 
116,  123,  126,  129.  130. 

Slave-trade,  106.  107. 

Smith.  Charles  A.,  of  Chicago.  140. 

Smith.  James,  a  prisoner  at  Fort 
Duquesne.  210. 

Smith.  Henry,  elected  to  congress. 
24-1. 

Smith.  J.  B..  237. 

Smith.  John  Y..  opinion  of  Eleazer 
Williams,  176;  account  of  Smith. 
176.  177. 

Spanish  succession,  war  of,  13. 

Stalham,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert 
Williams,  l:;3;  her  death,  1.34. 

Stambaugh.  Samuel  C.  appointed 
Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay.  174; 
advises  Menominees  to  ignore 
treaty  with  New  York  Indians. 
174;  goes  with  Menominees  to 
Washington.  174;  Stambaugh 
treaty.  175;  appointment  as  In- 
dian agent  not  confirmed,  175. 

Stannard,  Capt.,  starts  for  Hudson 
Bay,  29. 

Starved  Rock.  51. 

Stein.  Mathias,  229.  2,30. 

Stevens  Point.  Poles  in.  246. 

Stewart.  Geo.,  Jr.,  cited,  15. 

Stickney,  Gardner  P.,  "Xirlioln.t 
Perrot,"  1. 

Stirling.  Sir  Thomas.  lOS. 

Stockbridge  Indians  visit  Detroit, 
167;  their  early  history.  167;  their 
reason  for  removal  to  the  west. 
16S;  visit  Green  Bay.  168.  170;  re- 
move there.  170;  final  settlement, 
175. 

Stoddard,  John,  parentage,  131;  ap- 
pointed commissioner,  1.37;  his 
Joiiniiil,  13S. 

Stoddard.  Solomon,  of  Northamp- 
ton.  Mass..  134. 

Street.  J.  M.,  127,  128. 

Street,  Joseph,  127. 

Street.  Thomas.  126. 

Strong.  M.  M..  112. 

Sturgeon  Bay.  49. 

Sturgeon  Creek.  49. 

Suffrage,  given  to  foreigners,  22S: 
of  foreigners  op|>osed  by  Whigs. 
22S.  2.31.  notr:  Whigs  in  favor  of 
negro.  231.  iioli: 

Suffrage,  negro.  104. 
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Taensa.  Indians.  visitcJ  by  Tonty, 
50. 

Talon,  Jean,  intendant  5;  quarrels 
with  Courcellf.  6;  alarmed  by 
English  at  Hudson  Bay,  30; 
causes  great  gathering  at  Saull 
Ste.  Marie  and  sends  Albanel  to 
Hudson  Bay,  30. 

Taliaferro,   Maj.   l..awrence,  105,  113. 

Tallmadge.  Gov..  229. 

Tarbells  as  Canada  Indians,  146; 
and  chiefs,  159. 

Taylor,   "Bess."  128. 

Taylor,  "Dick,"  12S. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Zachary,  128. 

Taylor.  Zachary.  12S. 

Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-gen.  Sec  Will- 
iams, Thomas.  Ho. 

Terry,  Frank  T..  The  .Vmiiijhies  of 
the  yorthirefil.  59-73. 

Tetinchoua,  Miami  chief,  enter- 
tains Perrot,  5. 

Teufin,  Marie,  203. 

Texcatlipoca.  65. 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  69. 

Thomas.  Mrs.  Phil..  125. 

Three  Rivers,  T;  Radisson  settles 
at,  IS;  Groseilliers  takes  furs  to. 
22.  note:  23,  2S. 

Tobacco  Nation,  Hurons  of  the,  23. 

Tobago,  West  Indies,  Radisson  at, 
31. 

Todd,  John,  109,  110,  112. 

Todd,  Levi,  109. 

Todd,  Robert  S..  109. 

Toletakheronlie,  J.  B..  a  Canada 
Indian,  146. 

Toltecs,  63;  traditions  of,  64;  reli- 
gion of,  61;  connection  with 
mound  building.  69,  71. 

Tonty,  Henry  de,  37-37;  birth  of,  37; 
at  liibisso,  37;  confined  at  Me- 
tasse,  38;  engaged  by  La  Salle,  3S; 
left  in  command,  39:  builds  the 
Griffon,  40;  goes  in  advance  of  La 
Salle,  40;  at  Detroit.  40;  at  Macki- 
nac, 41;  agrees  with  La  Salle,  41; 
searches  for  deserters.  41;  reaches 
La  Salle's  camp,  42;  on  Illinois 
river,  42;  alliance  with  Illinois.  43; 
left  in  command,  43;  deserted  by 
the  men  at  Crevecoeur.  44;  ditli- 
culties  with  the  Illinois,  44;  meets 
the  lro<iuois,  45;  wounded,  45:  un- 


dertakes peace  negotiations.  45; 
plans  of.  nearly  upset.  46;  called 
to  council  by  the  Irotiuois.  46; 
driven  from  the  council.  47;  starts 
for  Green  Bay,  47;  misses  La 
Salle,  48;  on  Lake  Michigan.  48; 
reaches  Pottawattamie  village. 
49;  succored  by  two  Indians,  49; 
meets  La  SalU.  49;  starts  in  ad- 
vance. 49:  reaches  Mississippi 
river,  49;  descends  the  river,  50: 
reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  50; 
signs  the  account  of  the  taking 
possession  of  Louisiana,  50';  starts 
to  Inform  Count  Frontenac.  5o; 
waylaid,  51;  reaches  Michilimack- 
inac,  51;  joined  by  I>a  Salle,  51; 
builds  Fort  St.  Louis,  51;  suc- 
ceeded by  de  Baugis,  51;  repulses 
the  Iroquois,  51;  again  in  com- 
niani!,  52;  organizes  a  party  to 
meet  La  Salle,  52;  hears  that  La 
Salle  has  landed,  52;  journeys 
down  the  river,  52:  leaves  letter 
with  the  Bayagoulas.  52;  leaves 
men  on  Arkansas  river.  .53;  joins 
Du  Luth.  53;  under  Denonville.  53; 
deceived  by  Cavelier,  53;  starts  to 
i-i>scue  La  Salle's  party,  54; 
reaches  Red  river,  54:  starts  on 
the  return,  54;  hardships  endured, 
55;  spurious  account  of  life  of.  55; 
life  of,  at  the  Rock.  .35;  petition 
of,  55;  at  Biloxi.  56;  goes  to  the 
Chickasavvs,  57;  death  of.  57. 

Tonty,  Lorenzo,  37;  suggests  life  in- 
surance, 37. 

Toroso,  Roger.     See  Amursus. 

Treaties  of  Wisconsin  Indians  with 
Col.  John  Bowyer,  I6,S;  with  New 
York  Indians.  109.  170;  of  Butte 
des  Morts.  173;  Stambaugh  treaty. 
175. 

Treaty  of  Paris  (17G3),  lOS. 

Trempeleau.  site  of.  Perrot  at,  9; 
Perrot's  post  near.  11. 

Trinity  river,  52. 

Trowbridge.  Charles  C.  sent  to 
Green  Bay  with  Eastern  In- 
dians, 169, 

Tro>cs    de.  at  Hudson  Bay.  32. 

Tuscarora  Indians  visit  Green  Bay. 
16S. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  104:  Polos  in,  241. 
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Ty-Ia-ya-kl.  or  Graiul  Baptistc, 
pilot  of  Lachine  Rapids,  148;  his 
"Bourbonic"  features,  164. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  106.  107. 
Utica,  site  of,  42. 

Van  Deren,  D.,  220. 

Vaudreuil,     capitulates    with    Gen. 

Amherst,  217. 
Vaudreuil,     governor,     friendly     to 

Perrot,  14;  111. 
Vera  Cruz,  64,  106. 
Verville.  Gautier  de.  210. 
Villeneuve,     Domitilde,     mother    of 

Langlade,  206;  Daniel,  206. 
Villiers,  Capt.  de,  murder  of,  207. 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  112,  126. 
Vinton,  Francis,  of  New  York,  152. 

ISS;  his  death,  194. 
Virginia,  103,  109,  112,  113,  120,  121,  130, 

131. 
Vlvier,  Father.  lOS. 
Voudooism,  deaths  for,  109,  110. 

Walker,  George  H.,  235. 

Walker,  Isaac  T.,  229. 

Walk-in-the-water,  steamboat,  167, 
169. 

Warham,  Esther,  wife  of  Rev. 
Ekazer  Mather.  134;  wife  of  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  134. 

Warham,  John,  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
134. 

Warrior,  the.  127. 

Washington  island,  41,  4S. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  121. 

\>  eas.  Indians,  51. 

Welch,  Dr.,  of  Mansfield,  Conn., 
154. 

Wendzeski,  1...  246. 

Whigs,  22S;  opposed  to  suffrage  for 
foreigners,  22S;  found  a  German 
campaign  paper,  233,  niAv:  230;  de- 
feated in  1S4S.  2.33;  defeated  in  1S52. 
23S;  German  Whig  club.  237;   Fred 

'  Horn  abandons  Whig  party,  229; 
J.  Pritzlaff.  a  Whig,  22:1;  of  Wal- 
worth and  Waukesha,  231.  miti:;  of 
Milwaukee.  2:i2,  »o/c. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  193. 

Whittlesey's  Creek,  Wis.,  historic 
event  near,  20. 

White.  John.  22S,  229. 


Whitworth,  Richard,  projects  with 
Jonathan  Carver  an  expedition  bo 
the  "River  of  the  West,"  S9. 

Whittworth,  Miles,  narrative  of, 
214. 

Wight,  William  W.,  "Elcnzcr  Will- 
iams—His Forerunners,  Himself," 
133-203. 

Wild  rice.  Carver  notes  its  abund- 
ance in  Wisconsin,  79. 

Wilkins,  John,  bishop  of  Chester, 
142. 

William  IV.,  signs  act  of  emancipa- 
tion, 103. 

Williams,  Catherine,  139. 

Williams  College,  134,  193. 

Williams,  Deborah,  of  Roxbury. 
Mass.,  133. 

Williams,  Edward  Higginson,  birth 
and  history,  147;  interview  with 
Indians  at  Caughnawaga,  147; 
builds  memorial  at  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  155. 

Williams,  Eleazer,  of  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  138,  151,  152. 

Williams,  Eleazer,  his  Forerunners, 
Himself,  133-203;  portrait,  2u2;  ac- 
count of  his  grandfather,  140.  142, 
143;  account  of  his  father's  death, 
145;  where  born,  147,  149;  why  birth 
not  recorded  at  Caughnawaga, 
147,  149;  when  born.  147.  150;  ac- 
count of  his  birth,  148;  his  own  ac- 
count, how  received  at  Caughna- 
waga, 14S;  consistent  accounts  of 
his  birth,  150;  true  date,  151;  true 
parentage,  151;  his  baptism,  152; 
his  childhood,  152;  his  scars,  1-52; 
goes  to  school  at  Longmeadow, 
153;  extracts  from  his  Joiirntils, 
154,  155;  religious  feelings,  154; 
travels,  154;  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, 154;  as  "Count  de  Lorraine." 
155;  interested  in  Episcopal 
church,  155;  approached  by 
Jos\iits,  155;  alleges  payment  of 
his  expenses  by  B-rench,  1.56;  the 
story  originated  with  him,  1.57; 
pushed  his  claim  to  dauiihinship, 
1.57;  publications,  157,  l.'.S,  160.  177; 
defrauds  Caughnawagas,  158;  self- 
bestowed  titles,  158;  wounded.  159; 
pension  application,  159;  residence 
at  St.  Regis,  159;  confirmed  an 
Episcopalian,   160;   visit  to  Oneida 
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Castle.  160;  Instructs  there,  160; 
Jcnowledge  of  Indian  tont,'ue.  161; 
acquaintance  with  Albert  G.  Ellis. 
161;  his  knowledge  of  the  English. 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 162;  his  Juunuils,  162;  his 
reminiscences  of  childhood.  163; 
visited  by,  and  resemblance  to  his 
father,  163;  his  "Bourbonic"  fea- 
tures, 164;  origin  of  his  claim  to 
be  Louis  XVII.,  164;  his  personal 
appearance,  liJ4;  his  "toeing  in," 
164;  his  betraying  ears,  164;  his 
portrait,  164;  his  dishonest  traits. 
165;  his  deceiving  authors,  165;  at- 
tempted fraud  upon  New  York 
state,  166;  as  an  Indianologist, 
166;  visits  Detroit,  167;  his  desire 
for  Indian  empire,  16S:  first  visit 
to  Green  Bay,  169;  treats  with 
Winnebagoes  and  Menominees  for 
lands  in  Wisconsin,  1611;  treaty  not 
satisfactory  to  his  principals,  WJ; 
second  visit  to  Green  Bay,  170;  be- 
gins to  li%'e  in  AVisconsin,  170;  his 
residence  at  Green  Bay,  170;  his 
promises  to  Menominees  about 
schools.  171;  his  marriage.  171,  172;. 
his  children  and  later  descend- 
ants, 172;  licensed  to  perforni 
marriages,  173;  ordained  deacon, 
173;  distrust  of  him  by  Indians 
and  by  Missionary  society.  173;  his 
hopes  for  Indian  empire  waning, 
174;  confers  with  commissioners 
appointed  to  localize  cessions  to 
New  York  Indians.  174;  goes  with 
Menominees  to  "Washington.  174; 
end  of  his  scheme  of  Indian  em- 
pire, 175;  chaplain  of  Onoidas.  175; 
discredited  by  them.  175;  a  "dis- 
owned clergyman."'  176;  opinion 
by  Dr.  Hawks  and  John  Y. 
Smith.  176;  by  M.  L.  Martin.  177; 
visits  the  east  and  attends  cele- 
bration at  Oneida  Castle,  177;  at 
St.  Regis,  learns  of  do  Joinville's 
proposed  western  trip  and  meets 
him  at  Mackinaw.  17S;  the  inter- 
view, 179-181;  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Louis  XVII.  of  France  and 
requested  to  abdicate,  179,  ISO; 
never  mentioned  alleged  royal  de- 
scent In  his  family,  IM;  nor  to  his 
father,     nor     until     1S51     to     his 


mother,  1S2;  an  earlier  claim  to 
be  the  dauphin,  1S3;  did  not  be- 
lieve his  own  claims.  1S4;  his 
claims  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
duct and  admissions.  1S4;  his  sub- 
sequent attitude  towards  de  Join- 
ville.  1S5;  his  letter  to  de  Joinville, 
1S5;  original  documents,  boasted 
of  by  Williams,  always  missing 
when  called  for,  1S6;  his  JourmtU, 
how  formed,  186;  returns  to  St. 
Regis  to  live,  1S7;  meets  John  H. 
Hanson,  1S7;  assumes  airs  of  roy- 
alty, 1S7;  starts  upon  seeing  pic- 
tures of  Simon,  the  Temple  jailer, 
18S;  writes  letters  under  false 
names,  1S9:  made  a  hero  of  Henry 
E.  Eastman's  romance.  1S9;  his 
connection  with  aflidavits  as  to 
his  atfiliation  made  by  his 
mother.  190;  proofs  as  to  his  afflli- 
ation  made  in  congress.  191;  his 
parentage  as  thus  proved.  191;  his 
poverty  in  later  years  and  his 
death.  192. 

Williams.  Elizabeth,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  133;  her  death.  134. 

Williams.  Ephraim.  founder  of 
AVilliams  college.  134.  193. 

Williams.  Eunice.  captured  at 
Deerlield,  135;  life  in  Canada,  137; 
marriage.  13S;  visited  Albany  and 
New  hingland.  138;  visited  Deer- 
field.  139;  letter  to  Stephen  Will- 
iams, 139;  her  death,  character 
and  influence,  139,  144;  children, 
139,  140;  as  to  name  of  her  grand- 
child, 151. 

Williams,  Freeman,   US,  110. 

Williams,  Ezekiel.  142. 

Williams.  Gov.,  of  Vermont,  as  to 
age  of  Eleazer  Williams,  X'i\. 

Williams,  Ignatius,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Ann.  150. 

Williams.  Jerusha.  killed  at  Deer- 
field.  135. 

Williams,  Jesse,  155. 

Williams.  Rev.  John,  of  Deerfield, 
Mass..  his  birth,  education,  mar- 
riage. 134;  rcdctmcil  captive  return- 
iiu)  to  Zioii,  134.  136;  life  at  Deer- 
field,  135;  carried  to  Canada, 
135;  names  of  children  slain  and 
captured,  135;  his  release,  136; 
death,    136;    appointed    a   commis- 
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sioner,  137:  his  sermons  in  posses- 
sion  of  Eleazer   Williams.   iriG.   173. 

Williams.  John,  of  Roxbury.  Mass., 
133. 

Williams,  John,  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter. 112. 

Williams,  John,  killed  at  Deerfield, 
135. 

Williams.  John,  half-breed.  13S;  his 
death,  139. 

Williams,  John,  of  Green  Bay.  172. 

Williams,  Mary.  See  Williams, 
Sarah. 

Williams,  Mary  Ann,  born  Rice, 
called  Konantewanteta.  wife  of 
Thomas  Williams.  \\f,\  her  mar- 
riage, death  and  children's  names, 
146,  147;  tells  of  birih  of  her  son 
Eleazer.  14s:  her  artidavits  as  to 
his  birth.  143.  190:  her  first  knowl- 
edge that  Eleazer  claimed  not  to 
be  her  son.  1S2:  attention  directed 
to  her,  190:  evidence  liefore  Con- 
gress that  she  was  mcUher  of 
Eleazer  Williams.  191. 

Williams.  JIary  Hobart.  wife  of 
Eleazer  Williams.  171;  her  chil- 
dren. 172;  her  widowhood.  173:  her 
Joiiniiils.  173;  her  death,  173;  her 
baptism  in  New  York,  173. 

Williams.  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel 
Reynolds,  15.'!. 

Williams,  Norman,  account  of.  153; 
describes  Eleazer  Williams.  Im. 

Williams,  Robert,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass..  birth  and  emigration  to 
New  England.  133:  signs  criticism 
of  Harvard  college.  134:  his  death, 
134. 

Williams.  Samuel,  of  Rutland.  Ver- 
mont. 144. 

Williams.  Samuel.  captured  at 
Deerfield,  13.5. 

Williams.  Samuel,  of  Roxbury. 
Mass.,  133,  134;  signs  criticism  of 
Harvard  college,  134:  his  mar- 
riage, career  and  death.  134. 

Williams,  Sarah,  child  of  Eunice 
Williams.  139;  her  husband.  140, 
143;  her  death.  143. 

Williams,  Thomas,  or  Te-ho-ra- 
gwa-nc-gen,  inlluenced  by  Eunice 


Williams.  139;  biography  of,  141; 
birth  and  early  life  of.  113;  fought 
for  England  in  1777.  143;  a  hunter 
at  Lake  George.  144,  14S;  visits  Al- 
bany and  New  England.  144.  153; 
letter  from  Jefferson.  145;  fought 
against  England  in  1S13.  145:  delay 
of  government  to  reimburse.  145; 
death.  145;  marriage  and  names  of 
children,  14fi,  147;  naming  his  son 
Eleazer,  151;  his  estate.  157;  re- 
semblance to  Eleazer,  163;  never 
denied  that  Eleazer  was  his  son. 
1S2;  evidence  to  that  fact  before 
Congress,  191;  recompense  for  his 
losses  in  war  of  1S12,  191. 

Williams.     'Warham,     captured     at 
Deerfield,  1.3.5. 
!  Williams    (Wilyams),    Stephen,    of 
Great  Yarmouth.  Eng.,  133. 

Williams.  Stephen,  of  Long- 
meadow,  captured  at  Deerfield, 
135;  visited  Albany,  13S;  death,  141. 

Williams.  Stephen  W.,  interview 
with  Eleazer  Williams,  140;  as  to 
latter's  age,  1.50;  and  color  of  skin, 
159;  as  to  latter's  admissions  as 
to  his  ancestry  made  to  Stephen 
W.  Williams,  1S5;  attacked  by 
John  H.  Hanson.  195. 

Wilmot,  Proviso.  126. 

Wilson.  James.  US. 

Wilson.  Woodrow,  131. 

Winkler.  Carl.  230. 

Winnebago  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6;  agricultural  oi)erations, 
79;  treat  with  New  York  Indians, 
109;  refuse  a  second  treaty,  170. 

Winston.  Richard,  109. 

Wisconsin.  Jean  Nicollet's  voyage 
to,  17:  Radisson  and  Groeseilliers 
in,  17,  19-22,  25-27,  41,  43.  7S,  103,  104, 
lOS.  113-131. 

Wisconsin  river.  1,  10,  12,  103,  117. 

Witchcraft,  deaths  for,  109,  110; 
statutes  against.  112. 

AVolfe.  James.  213.  21.5. 

Wolf  river.  Fox  village  on,  3. 

Wunderly,  Dr..  232.  230. 

Wyandot  Panther,  supposed  mur- 
derer of  Jane  McCrea,  220. 
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